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TO SIR JOHN STRACHEY, K.C.S.I. 


<&c. &c. 


Mv DKAR StRACIIEY, 

I dedicate this book to you for three reasons: 
bhrst, as an expression of strong personal regard, 
and of dec'p gratitude for great kindness, all the more 
valuable because it resembled that which I received 
from <.:vc:ryunc with whom I had any relations in 
India. 

Secondly, in recollection of the month, after the 
arrival at Calcutta of the new.s of Lord Mayo’s 
murder, when you acted as Governor-General. The 
sorrow which we both felt for a man whom each of 
us had so many grounds, both public and private, to 
love and honour, and the anxiety and responsibility 
which we shared during a very trying time, formed 
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a tie between us which I am sure yuu fei l as stn iJi”!}’ 
as I do. 

Thirdly, because you an; on»’ of the most tHn 
tingnished of Indian civiliaiss. and my Indian 
rience .slrongb,’ confirmed ilu: refU'clions tthn.-h the 
book contains, and which hati lH:<'n taking sh, ■({!«• 
gradually in my mind for many years. 'Fhe com ■ 
monplaces and the vein of sentiment at which it is 
levelled appeared jicculiarly fals(‘ and {mkji* as I rt-aii 
the European mnvspa.piTs of 1870-! at the head 
quarters of the Government of I ntiia. 

The book was planned in India, and partly 
written on my voyage home. 

I am, my dear Stk.v lit.v. 

Your .sincere friend and late < ollr:;; is , 
James Frr?; ■ .d. 

24 Cornwall ■GARDKNJi, Sotitn KLNHiNcrrfN : 

Mitrc/i xS73. 
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T H E S E C ONI) EDI T I O N. 


As this ■work has been fortunate enough to be 
very generally criticised, I take the opportunity of a 
iKnv edition to make some remarks on the most 
important of ray critics, Mr. John Morley and Mr. 
I'rcderic liarrison. The unfortunate death of Mr. 
Mill makes it inipo.ssibh* to say whether he ■would 
have considered the book (h-.serviiig of notice; but an 
article in the ‘ b'ortnightly Review’ by Mr. Morley* 
may be taken as being as near an approach as can 
now lie had to a statement of what Mr. Mill would 
have said by way of reply to me on yhe subject of 
Lilli rt\', if he had thought it worth while to .say 
anything. I have, indeed, Mr. Morley’s authority 
ftir saying that some of those best <|ualiruxl to know 
Mr. Mill’s mind, and to understand his principles, 
accept the aiticle in <|ue.stion as a just and ade- 
{}uatc statement of the ca.se. 

* * Mr. Mill’s Doctrine of Lilierty,’ ‘ Eorliiiglitly Review,’ 
Aug. I, 1S73. 
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Mr. Harrison’s criticism is valiia!*!** [larsly I'ccausc 
it is his, and partly because the ptiint of %‘ifw frr»in 
which it sets out is veiy different from tlml of Mr. 
Morlcy. The one re|)resen{s thr; the other 

the positivist ('oji-ctjnsi-; to my views. 

Mr. Morley’.s article he|,dns with u statement «>f 
Mr. Mill’s doctrine rtinneiliiv; it with .Milton’s 
‘ An:r)[-)noitIca’ and Lockes letter.s ii|K)n tolenilion. 
Upon this I have only to ob.serve that I do not se<! 
much difference between Mr. M(nie,y’s account of 
Mr. Mill’s doctrine and my own. 1 Iv .admits, iiuieed, 
that ‘two disjiiUalb- points in the altove doctrine:’ 
are likely to rcweal tltemselvcs at otrcf; to the least 
^critical eye.’ The first is, that ‘tliat doctrine would 
|seem to check the free of d.i ..;j.pr-.v.i!.' 

He thinks, however, that this objection is .siiti.s- 
factorily answered by a passage in Mr. Mil!’.H Essay, 
which is referred to by me at length at pp. lo-is. 
As Mr. Morley takc.s no notice of my .aryam!-,’! . in 
this and other jta.s.s.iiM -s, it is imn''ei sr'.ary for me to 
add to them. 

The ‘second weak point’ admitted }>y Mr. 
Morley, ‘lies in the extreme vnyii-m-.-.s of the terms 
protective and .self-regarding’ mnpl-,)-.! in }tlr. 
Mill’s main propo.sition that ' .self re; ardriip;' acts 
ought not to be interferred with, and that * .self jjro- 
tection ’ is the sole end which will justify an inter- 
ference with liberty of action. Upon this Mr. 
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Moricy says, ‘ Can any opinion or any serious part of 
conduct l>e looked upon as truly and exclusively self- 
regarding ? This central ingre.dient in the discussion 
seems insufficiently laboured in the Essay on Liberty.’ 

hir. Morley argues (pp. 252-3) upon this subject 
to the ftillnwiuL;; effect : l ie complains that I neither 
admit nor deny the distinction between self-regard- 
ing acts and acts which rcigard others ; that I have 
failed ‘to state in a definite and intelligible way my 
conception of the analj-sis of conduct on which the 
whole doctrine of Liberty rests and he suggests that 
I have done this because ‘holding that self is the 
centre of all things, and that we have no motives 
which art; not stdf-regarding,’ I fear to say that no 
acts can be rc'garded as c;xclusively self ■regarding, 
which, he aclils, is tlu; doctrine of Comte. 

As to the distinction itK(;lf, he admits that ‘ even 
acts wliich appear purely .self-n-gurding have indirect 
and m itice con.scip.ienre.s to the rest of the world.’ 
Hut he says, ‘ You must set a limit to this “ indirect 
and at a distance nrgumenl,” as Locke called a simi- 
lar plea ; and the setting of this limit is the natural 
.supplcint-ni to Mr. Mill’s simple princiide.’ The 
classification he describes as ‘ a common sense classi- 
fication,’ and he says, we must continue to speak of 
.self- regarding and not .selfr.'garding acts, although 
they do not form two absolutely distinct classes, 
just as we .speak of light, h<‘at, and motion as distinct 
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notwithstanding the doctrine of the ct*nserv:ilion of' 
physical forces. 

I should have (h<>ii;.,;ii;, that iny own views i!|!on 
this subject were ■. -fl with sufficient, diHlinrl 

ness and cmphasi.s in every part (>( tny ch;i}>ti-f nn 
Liberty in relation to Moral,;, and in parficular a! 
pages 1 28 and 137 — 147; but as I aj,tp*‘,-ir to have 
failed, I will re-state them, and in df,»i!ig so I wili 
explain more pninterlly ihiui I have dt,»m,,! t;b.t:wla,:r»,; 
my view of Mr. Mill’s classificatioit of atlioiis, 

Finst, then, I think that the aii'-mpt to b a 
between sclf-n-;,;;n'uin;.; acts arid acts which rrg;ird 
others, is like an attempt to <!!:.i!ivy.i; i)!:l,ween acts 
which happen in time and acts whii:h hajcpen in 
space. Every act happf-ns at some time and in some? 
place, and in like manner every act that we do eiilH:r 
docs or may affect both ourselves and others. I tinnk, 
therefore, that the distinction (which, by the way, is 
not at all a common one) i.s all(igi :tl!t r fallaciouH and 
unfounded. 

As to what Mr. Morley says about the • indirert 
and at a distance argument,’ I .should admit tite 
force of his remark if he could .show that the sml 
of acts which ho regards as ,spfcia!l\ seh' r>' ■ 
affected others only remotely, at a distance, and 
under strange'and unusual rircuniaaii! rs. 'I'herc; 
are no doubt imperfections in lan; pi;!-;<- whicli would 
make it impossible ever to establish any di.stinctiojis 
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tit all if th(;y wen; insisted on too closcl}’. What, 
however, arc the g-reat cases of ‘self-n.ga ruing’ acts 
to which Mr. hi ill’s doctrine of liberty mainly applies? 
d'hey arc the formation and publication of opinions 
u|)on matters connected with politics, morality, and ', 
religion, and tlic doing of acts which may, and do, * 
tind are intended to set an example upon those 
:;ubjfi:ts. Now these arc all acts which concern the : 
world at large quite as much as the individual. » 
Luther would never have justified either the publi- 
cation of his theses at Wittenlierg or his marriage 
on the ground that they were acts which concerned 
himself alone. Mr. Mill would hardly have written 
hi.s ILssay on Liberty in order to show that it would 
lie wrong to interfere with your neighlioiir’s hours 
or with his diet. 

As to my ' conception of the analysis of conduct 
on which the whole doctrine of liberty depends,’ I 
tliniigbi I had given it clearly enough in the passages 
referred to above ; but I here repeat it as shortly 
and poiiiSedly as I can. 

There are some acts, opinions, thoughts, and 
feelings which for various reasons people call good, 
and others which for other reasons they call bad. 
They u.sually wish to promote and encourage the 
one and to prevent the other. I n order to do this 
they mu.st ii.se promises and threats. I say that the 
■ rxpi diciicy of doing this in any particular case must 
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depend on the circnmstancrs of the case, iqioii thr 
nature of the act -vnu.-d. anti the nature t*f the 
means by which it can lx; or. vrrt- d ; and dial the 
attempt to lay down general ■ like i'kfr. 

Mill’s fails for the reasons whicli I have . ’ at 

length in different {)arts of tny iKXik. Mow I can 
put the matter more clearly than this I do not: know. 
That people often arc mistaken in tlieir jc ' ; ’ • 

as to moral good and evil, and as to truth and hilst; 
hood; that different people have nci’tr!':;;; ideals 
of happiness ; that conflict is unavoidalile ; that mttsl 
people arc not half scf'ptical enough, and far loo 
much inclined to mcdtllc and |x‘r.secule ; arnl that 
tlic commonplace:; about liberty and toleration have 
been useful, notwithstanding their fal s lvK-l, I have 
admitted over and over again. As to the notion 
that I have an interest in being obscure on this 
matter for fear of finding myself in contra<l!ctior5 to 
my own principle that self is every mans centre and 
that all motives are self-regarding, I can only say 
that such a criticism shows that my critic lia*; not 
thought my views worth study. That self !.s ev<*ry 
man's centre, and that every motive must affect ajul 
come home to the man who moves, are principle.; 
perfectly consistent with the iKdicf that men art; so 
connected together that it is sran;.-]}- ever posHilde 
to think of oneself except in relation to other people, 
and that the desire to give pleasure or |xiin to othors 
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is one of the commonest and strongest of our motives. 
Love and friendsliip, hatred and spite, are mixed in 
various dcgrc;c.s with nearly all that we do, think, 
feel, and say. 

This, I think, is the most important of Mr. 
Morlcy’s criticisms, thougdi he also states and re- 
states in various forms that I have misunderstood 
Mr. Mill. I have, it seems, ‘failed to see that the 
very aim and object of Mr. Mill’s Essay is to show 
on utilitarian principles that compulsion in a definite 
cla.ss of cases — the self-regarding parts of conduct, 
namely — and in societies of a certain degree of 
development, is always bad.’ 

That this was Mr. Mill’s ‘very aini and object,’ 

I saw, I think, as distinctly as Mr. Morley himself. 
My book is meant to show that he did not attain his 
object, that the fundamental distinction (about self- 
regarding acts) upon which it rests is no distinction 
at all, and that the limitation about ‘ societies of a 
certain degree of development’ is an admission in- 
consistent with the doctrine which it epudifics. 

A few observations of Mr, Morley’s deserve 
notice here, and I have referred to others in foot- 
notes. He charges me with an ‘omission to re-, 
cognise tliat the positive quality of liberty is the 
csstaice of the doctrine which’ I ‘so hastily take 
upon’ myself ‘to disprove.’ Mr. Mill, he says, 
' held that liberty was more than a mere negation, 
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ami that iiu’rt' h jilrnty of iit t’iu.’ van^m:, 

>!' ■■ ■ : / ■ of ihr.: hisU.srv of C)%'ili-s;uion la.il frc;* .iloiii 

* ¥ 

exerts a nunihrr of _ ■ 't'- ^ 

This ami oUicr | a|»|»fvir to im’ to '.how 

tliat Mr. Moiie)' haji not dotje nw’ llte hora-iur to reafl 
my Ixajk with any cure. I t!u ncjt nml*:f:4..5n4 wliat 
he; tncatiH by liberty, timi vviselher or ncri lie ,v;,<rre«i, 
or . ihui Mr. Biljll w««ki have- with 

the account whicii f of the nu _ rjf ij}*,; eviU’d 
at {Kige 9 and elsewheri;. 

Y<;l this definition of Hl.terty, which is in exact 
uj.jreemcnt with Mr. Mill's own views as e--.yr' ..' d 
in his ( h.ioi< r on t-ib'-r!;, and X> , in tin; ;?nd 

. volume of his Logic,'* is the vc:ry fuunduiion of mj* 
pjook. Lilscrty is a cnlr.g; .tic word ; -f;;;.:'-’ for 

it a neutral \v<ird-- ' leave,' for instance, or ‘y • ‘ 

skm ‘ — and it Itecomes obvious that nothing c, !;.;! ? o r 
ctm be ja-eiluxiled of tt, Unless you know who is {rT” 
mitted by whom to do what. I would ask Mr. Mc^rley 
whether he attaches any absolute sen.se v,v,ii) v< r 
to the word lilx;rty, and if so, what it i.s ? If hi; 
attaches to it only the relative sense tif ' ’ 

or ‘ leave,' I ask how he can imake an}‘ affirmation 
at all about it unle.Hs he cpcfin.';, the .sort of Hlierty 
to which he refens 

Of course, liberty may have jio-;it,}V(- efft-cts. Give 

* Fifth (.-dit. pp. 413-31, I may observe that at y. 5,jft «,i' 
die same volume, Mr. Mil! did me the honour to tjuotf, uisb 
aptirobation, two e.-.-avys uf iniijc on the ‘Study t>( i!i'.i«in,' pi-h 
lished in iHftj, in which this theory is devehtiHal at 
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all men leave to steal, and no doubt some men will 
steal, but this does not sliow that liberty itself is a 
definite thin", with projuarlics of its own, like coal or 
\vater. 

One of my critics,* who has so far understood me as 
to perceive that I regard ‘ the free-will doctrine as not 
a doctrine at all, but simply an inconceivable confu- 
sion of ideas,’ gives the following strange definition of 
freedom : ' An action is free if it proceeds from the 
deliberate and rational act of the mind itself.' So 
that if a man gives up his purse to a robber, he docs 
it freely, provided only that the robber gives him 
time to consider deliberately the alternative — ‘ Your 
money or your life.’ The opinion attributed to me 
is that of Locke, who says that the question ‘ whether 
the will is free ’ i.s as uniutclHgibh; and ‘ as insigni- 
ficant as to ask whether a man’s virtue is square.’ f 

hlr. Morley makes only one other observation 
gtmeral enough to be noticed here. He says that 
Mr. Mill’s Essay on Liberty is ' one of the most 
aristocratic books that ever was written,’ and he 
quotes a variety of passages in which Mr, Mill 
e.vprosses the utmost possildc contempt for die 
opinions and understandings of the great majority of 
his fi;II<nv-cn!aturc.s. He then proceeds thus : ‘ Mark 

♦ *Tlie Spectator/ June 14, 1873. critic I will only say 

tluit lie and I write different languages so far as the fundamental 
terms cin[;loyt.:<l a.re concerned 

t Essay, Book IL ch, xxl s. 14, 
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the use which Mr. Mill raakes of his proposition 
that ninety-nine men are incapable of judging a matter 
not self-evident, and only one man capable. For this 
reason, he argues, leave the utmost possible freedom 
of thought, expression, and discussion to the whole 
hundred, because on no other terms can you be 
quite sure that the hundredth, the one judgment 
you want, will be forthcoming, or will have a chance , 
of making himself eifectively heard oyer the inca- 
pable judgments.’ 

‘ Mr. Stephen says otherwise. He declares it to 
be an idle dream “ to say that one man in a thou- 
sand really exercises much individual choice as to 
his religious or moral principles. I doubt whether 
it is not an exaggeration to say that one man in a 
million is capable of making any very material addi- 
tion to what is already known or plausibly conjectured 
on these matters.” ’ 

‘ Argal ’ (it is odd that Mr. Morley should see any 
point in argal) ‘beware of accepting any nonsensi- 
cal principle of liberty which will leave this millionth 
man the best possible opening • for making his ma- 
terial addition ; by the whole spirit of your legisla- 
ition, public opinion, and social sentiment habitually 
discourage, freeze, browbeat all that eccentricity which 
would be sure to strike all the rest of the million 
in the one man and his material addition. If Mr. 
Stephen’s book does not mean this, it means nothing, 
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and his contention with Mr. Mill’s doctrine of 
liberty is only a joust of very cumbrous logomachy.’ 

The last sentence betrays a suspicion on Mr. 
Morley’s part that my book does not mean what 
he says it means. But let that pass. The real 
difference between Mr. Mill’s doctrine and mine 
is this. We agree that the minority are wise and 
the majority foolish, but Mr. Mill denies that the 
wise minority are ever justified in coercing the 
foolish majority for their own good, whereas I 
affirm that under circumstances they may be jus-^ 
tified in doing so. Mr. Morley says that Mr. Mill’s 
principle would protect the minority from being, 
coerced by the majority, whereas my principle would'; 
■ expose them to such coercion. My answer is that 
in my opinion the wise minority are the rightful 
masters of the foolish majority, and that it is mean and 
cowardly in them to deny the right to coerce alto- 
gether for fear of its being misapplied as against 
themselves. The horse is stronger than the rider 
in one sense, but a man who maintained that horses 
and men ought to be entirely ind<;p(;ndcnt of each 
other for fear of the honses riding the men would 
be a very poor creature. In many respects one 
wise man is stronger than a million fools. The one 
man in a million who possesses extraordinary in- 
tellect, force of character, and force of .sj nipalhy is 
more likely to coerce the rest than they are to coerce 
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him, and I affirm his -right in certain cases to do 
i so. Mr. Mill is so timid about the coercion of the 
one man (who has no business to permit himself to 
be coerced) by the many, that he lays down a prin- 
ciple which confines the one man to a way of acting 
on his fellow creatures which is notoriously inopera- 
tive with the vast majority of them. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison’s criticisms turn upon 
points of even greater general interest than Mr. 
Morley’s, and are specially valuable to me because 
they show me to some extent what parts of my 
book men of his way of thinking feel a difficulty 
in understanding. They are contained in another 
article which appeared in the ‘ F ortnightly Review,’ 
called ‘ the Religion of Inhumanity.’ It is in all re- 
spects a characteristic production. I have pointed out 
in foot-notes some of the strange misrepresentations 
which it contains. In this place I shall notice only 
two or three of its leading points. 

Mr. Harrison represents me as the author of a 
\imew and horrible form of religion which he calls 
‘ the Religion of Inhumanity,’ or ‘ Stephenism.’ The 
centre of this creed would appear to be a belief in 
hell. He says that I am ‘preaching of hell from’ 
my ‘ new edition of “ Bentham ” ; ' that I draw ‘ a 
fearful picture of the soul which has lost its trust in 
hell;’ that I appear to think ‘that, so long as we 
* ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ June 1873, pp. 677-699. 
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have a hell, any hell will suffice'; ’ that I seem to say, 
‘spare us the last hope of eternal damnation, and 
you may take Bible, Gospel, Creeds, and Articles ; ' 
and much more of the same sort. To all this I 
reply that there is not a w^ord in my book which 
implies or suggests that I believe in hell — that is, in 
any place or state of infinite torture reserved for the 
wicked after death. In fact I do not hold that 
doctrine, for I see no sufficient evidence of it Mr, 
Harrison indeed admits this in a i)aragraph which 
appears to me to stultify all the exprcssicms which I 
have quoted. After saying that I insist that ‘ a future 
state ’ ‘ is the sole sanction of morality ’ — a statement 
which is entirely opposed to the fact — he proceeds ; 

‘ Mr. Stephen appears to think that, so long as you 
have a hell, any hell will suffice. But surely this is 
the whole point. The Christian may very well say, 
“ we have a heaven and hell revealed, certain, and 
part of a system of theology. . , . But your hell,” 
he will say to Mr. Stephen, “is a vague possibility 
of which you tell me nothing. To you it is a pro- 
bable state which as a moralist and politician you 
wish men to believe in, but about which you can tell 
them nothing.” To which we [i.e. Mr. Harrison, as 

* To ta'ke one passage out of many, I say, at p. 366, ‘ * 1*116 
existence of a sense of duty ... is one of the chief sanctions, in 
all common cases it is the chief sanction of morality.' And at 
pp. 366-367 and elsewhere, I enumerate four leading sanctions of 
morality. 
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distinguished from ‘ the Christian,’] adds, If there be 
any hell, what do you know of it ? how do you 
know anything about it ? You do not seem to 
believe in the harp and tabor idea of heaven, or in 
the gridiron theory of hell. What are the hopes 
and fears you appeal to ? Is your heaven and hell 
a transcendental state of feeling, or is it intense 
human pleasure and acute human pain, and, if so, 
pleasure of what sort, and pain of what sort ? For 
on your answer to that question the influence it will 
exert over different characters entirely depends.’ 

After much illustration to which I do riot at 
present refer, he says, ‘ There is a curious sophism 
running through Mr. Stephen’s book, as if a future 
life were identical with moral reward and punish- 
ment. The two ideas are perfectly distinct, and 
require totally different proofs.’ He adds that ‘ to 
console the wretched, religion must show how suffer- 
ing will be redressed in a distinct way. To control 
passion, religion must show how passion will be 
punished with specific penalties. Otherwise a future 
life is a doctrine which may almost stimulate the self- 
i will of the self-regarding. The giants of self-help 
will feel that brains and nerve have carried them 
well through this world, and they trust they may be 
accepted in the next’ 

Though I do not make these quotations with the 
view of detaining my readers with anything so petty 
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as a personal dispute between Mr. Harrison and 
myself, I cannot refrain from pointinq; out that if my 
book shows that I do not believe ‘ in the gritlin ju 
theory of hell,’ it is unjust to heap abuse upon 
me which is pointless unless it means to say that 
I do believe in it. But those who have followed 
Mr. Harrison’s career, as I have, with interest and 
personal regard, will be rather amused at the .super- 
heated steam which he is continually lilowiiig off, 
than scalded by it. My object in quoting these 
passages is to give some explanations which they 
show to be necessary. If a man of Mr. Harrison’.s 
ability is so com 2 :>letely mistaken as these passat^-s 
show him to be on the .scope of my book and the 
doctrines which it contaims, 1 must have failed in 
making my meaning plain. 

In. the first place it is altogether unjust to de- 
scribe me as the would-be author of a new religion. 
My book contains no religion whatever. It i.s not 
in any sense of the word a .sermon or a set of 
sermons. It expresses no opinion of my own uj)on 
religious questions, except a conditional one, that is 
to say, that the character of our morality depends 
and must depend upon the conceptions which we 
may form as to the world in which we live; that 
upon the supposition of the existence of a God and 
a future .state, one course of conduct will be prudent 
in the widest sense of the word, and that if there i.s 
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no God and no future state,- a different course of 
conduct will be prudent in the widest sense of the 
word. I am not trying to make men believe in a 
God and a future state. I have nowhere said that 
I, ‘as a moralist and politician, wish men to be- 
lieve ’ in these doctrines. I have made no attempt 
to put forward matter which will either ‘ console the 
wretched ’ or ‘ control passion.’ There is a previous 
question. Whether in fact there is any consolation 
for wretchedness ? and any and what reason for 
controlling passion ? and this I say depends upon 
questions of fact as to a future state and the exist- 
ence of God. At present I go no further. My 
present object is to controvert the opinion which is 
so commonly and so energetically preached in these 
days, that morality is or can be independent of our 
opinions upon these points, and to show both that 
the prudence of virtue (as commonly understood) 
depends upon the question whether there is a future 
state or not, and that the question what is the nature 
of virtue, understood as the course of conduct which 
becomes a man, also depends upon it. 

Probably this is an unfamiliar doctrine. At all 
events I am led to suppose that it is so by the 
degree in which I have been misunderstood To 
some extent the misunderstanding may be due to 
the form of my work, which, being mainly contro- 
versial and negative, affords comparatively little 
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opportunity for the direct expression of my own 
views. In order to give full expression to those 
views it would be necessary to write upon human 
nature, and the influences which restrain and direct 
it, namely, morals, law, and religion. I am not in a 
position, as regards time or otherwise, to undertake 
so great a task, and I have therefore been ol)!ige<l 
to content myself with the humbler one of attempting 
to expose popular fallacies about Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity, glancing incidentally at the positive 
side of the question as 1 go on. I am fully sensible 
of the consequences of this. It gives the book an 
incomplete and negative aspect, and lay.s me open to 
.the charge of undue reticence upon sul yecLs at which 
I hint without discussing them fully. I'hese no 
doubt are great defects, but they could be avoided 
only by the opposite and far more important defect 
of the publication of opinions for the due .statement 
and defence of which I am not as yet propansl, and 
upon subjects on which in many ca.ses my judgment 
is suspended. The defect, therefore, must be en- 
dured, but I will make a few remarks which will 
show at all events that Mr. Harrison’s estimate of 
my meaning is quite mistaken. 

As I have already said, the common doctriae.s 
about heaven and hell do not appear to me to be 
supported by adequate evidence. But the , opinion 
tliat this present life is not our whole life, and that 
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: our personal consciousness in some shape survives 
(death, appears to me highly probable. As to 
the further question', What sort of thing will this 
future state be if there is one ? I can only answer, 
like everyone else, by a confession of igno- 
rance. I think, however, that though we have no 
knowledge on the subject, we have some grounds for 
rational conjecture. , If there is a future state, it is 
natural to suppose that that which survives death 
will be that which is most permanent in life, and 
which is least affected by the changes of life. That 
is to say, mind, self-consciousness, conscience or our 
opinion of our.seivct.s, and generally those powers and 
feelings which, as far as we can judge, arc inde- 
pendent of the constantly flowing stream of matter 
which makes up our bodies. I know not why a man 
should fear that he will endure bodily sufferings, or 
hope that he will enjoy bodily pleasures, when his 
body has been dispersed to the elements, but so 
long as a man can be said to be himself in any in- 
telligible sense of the word, he must more or less 
remember and pass judgment on his past existence, 
and the only standard which we can i magi in; as 
being used for that purpose is the one witli which 
we are acquainted. 

The next question is, What habits of mind, 
what feelings and powers would a rational man 
■ cultivate here, having regard to the probability 
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or possibility that this world is not all, but |>art td 
something larger ? He would cultivate those feel- 
ings and powers which are most ailv;intagt:(<!!s to 
him upon the supposition that he is a permanent 
being, and that the part of his nature which remains 
comparatively unaffected by the difft:rent aceidi nt ■; 
of life is the part which will remain after deatli. 

On the other hand, I sec no reason wh)' he 
should suppose that any future state is jM-nfilcally 
unlike this present world, in the matter of the dis- 
tribution of happiiu^ss and in the rewards and punish 
ments of virtue and vice. Why the author of this 
present world, assuming it to have an IiiO'lIigcnt 
author, should be supposed to give a prominence; to 
moral good and evil in any other world wliidi ht; 
has not given to them here, I cannot see. Important 
as morality is in this woi’ld, it is very far fn^rn being 
all-important. Many of the joj's and sorrows of life 
are independent of moral good and (;vil. i*or in- 
stance, there are few greater pleasures than the 
pleasure of exercising the powers of tlu; mind and 
gratifying the wider forms of curiosity, ' 'fhe eye 
is not filled with .seeing nor the ear with heariiie,' 
but such conduct cannot be descrilied as either vir- 
tuous or vicious except by an abuse of terms. 

Hence the sup)po.sition that this life is not all, 
but only a part of something witlcr, is important, not 
exclusively, perhaps not even pirincipally, becau.se it 
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tends to heighten the importance of moral dis- 
tinctions, or because the hypothesis, if admitted, 
solves the moral difficulties which many persons find 
in what they call (I think incorrectly) the wrongs 
and injustices of this present world (which, for 
what I know, may be repeated elsewhere), but be- 
cause it supplies a reason for attaching more im- 
portance than we should attach, if this life were all, 
to those elements of our nature which, though per- 
manent and deep-seated, are often weak in com- 
parison with othei's of a more transient kind. If a 
lad were perfectly certain that he would die at 
twenty, he would arrange his life aecordin!., ;■])•, and 
would not enter upon pursuits which could be of no 
value to him till a later period of life. If, on the 
other hand, the average length of life were looo 
years, the importance of a good character, and of 
the acquisition of industrious habits and intellec- 
tual tastes would be enormously increased. The 
chances of detection in fraud or falsehood would lie 
multiplied. The loss of life at an early age would 
be a far greater evil than it now is. Our whole 
Isphere of action and of interest would be immensely 
|j widened. But notwithstanding all this the relative 
importance of morality and other things, and the 
distribution amongst mankind of the means of hap- 
piness would not be affected in principle, though 
they would be greatly varied in detail 

The complete renunciation of the idea of a future 
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State appears to me to be exactly like the certainty 
of death at twenty. The admission of its [irohahility 
in whatever degree is like the extension of our pre- 
sent term. How anyone can say that the doctrine is 
irrelevant to human conduct is to me inconceivable. 

I have sometimes thought that the amiable and able 
men who have bnmght themselves to believe that 
they do think so, are in truth only trying to console 
mankind under an irn-parabir; loss by trying to per- 
suade them that their loss is of no importance. 

It is not unnatural to ask what is tlie value of 
the probability to which you attach so much im- 
portance ? I cannot affect to assign its arithmetical' 
value, but I may remark in general terms that it 
appears to me common in thc.se days to untlerrat<i 
the importance of ju'obalnlities, and of that imper- 
fect knowledge which gives occasion for rational 
conjecture. A crack through wliich a glimp.se of 
sunligiit enters a room lighted by a .single candle 
is not a large thing, but it might suggest a new 
world to a prisoner whose experience was boundc;tI 
by those four walls. Nor would its real significance 
be diminished, though it might attract l<;,s.s attention, 
if the room were illuminated by a lime light instead 
of a single candle. Oi>en a very small chance of life 
to a man who regarded himself as doomed to death 
absolutely, and you substitute passionate feverish 
energy for the stupor of despair. In the same 
way, as long as men can entertain a rational hope of 
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their own permanence, the colour, the character, and, 
above all, the importance of their lives will differ 
radically from what they would be in the absence of 
such a hope. 

The hope in question appears to me to rest prin- 
cipally on everyone’s experience of his own individual 
permanence under all manner of conditions of time, 
place, age, health, and the like; and if this is treated 
as a small matter, I would ask whether the motion 
of a needle over a card, the adhesion of a bit of 
paper to amber, a twitch in the leg of a dead frog 
did not afford the first indications of the greatest 
of physical forces. It seems to me imj)rol)abk: to 
the very last degree that the one fact of which 
everyone is directly conscious, and which determiiKJs 
and is assumed in every item of human conduct, 
should be unmeaning, should point to nothing at all, 
and suggest nothing beyond itself. 

Be this as it may, whenever men of science suc- 
ceed in convincing us that we exist only in the 
present moment as it passes, that our present con- 
sciousness, whether directed backwards or forwa.rds, 
is the whole of us, and that it ceases absolutely at 
death, when the forces of which, as M, Renan su}'s, 
it is the resultant cease to act upon each other, there 
will be an end of what is commonly called religion, 
and it will be necessary to reconstruct morals from 
end to end. I do not at all say that in such an event 
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reasonable people (at least in micklle age) would 
burst into desperate sensuality or other violent forms 
of vice, but I think that there would be no ra- 
tional justification for the type of character which 
attjichcs more importance to what is distant than to 
what is present or near. Whether even upon the 
hypothesis of a future state the devoted, self-denying, 
self-sacrificing character is entitled to more admira- 
tion than a self-regarding moralist who takes account 
of a future life in his calculations, I need not now 
inquire, but if there is no future state at all the man 
who pursues enjoyments in the present or in the 
near future appears to me more reasonable than 
either. At all events, I do not see how a man, so 
acting, can be shown to do wrong. 

The article which suyyestcd these remarks ends 
with an attempt on the part of Mr. Harrison to meet 
this conclusion. He is of opinion that ‘ a rallying 
point of human life may be ultimately found in 
the collective power of the human race ; that a 
practical religion may be founded on grateful ac- 
ceptance of that collective power and conscious co- 
operation with it’ He continues: ‘The history 
of institutions, of ideas, of morality is continually 
deepening our sense of a vast collective develop- 
ment in the energies of man, ever more distinctly 
knitting up in one the spirit of races, and forming 
that dominant influence which ultimately shapes the 
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life of societies and of men.’ This, he says, is called 
by theologians ‘ the mind of God working out his 
purpose in the history of man ; ’ the philosopher 
calls it ‘ the evolution of intelligence bringing con- 
I tradictions to a law of higher unity ; ’ the historian 
calls it ‘ the development of ages and the law of 
civilization ; ’ the politician calls it ‘ human pro- 
gress.’ For my part I call it a bag of words which 
means anything, everything, or nothing, just as you 
choose. Mr. Harrison, however, thinks othervvise. 
Humanity, he says, ‘has organic being, and beams 
with human life.’ It is ‘the stream of human ten- 
dency in which the good alone is incorporated, but 
in which is incorporated every thought or feeling or 
deed which has added to the sum of human good.’ 
. . . (I have to abridge a good deal, for Mr, 

Harrison’s style is rather diffuse.) ‘ This is no hypo- 
thesis, no theory, no probability. There it stands, 
its work and its influence as capable of solid demon- 
stration as the English nation or any other organic 
whole which is not within the range of the eye.’ On 
the other hand, ‘ It contains not all that ever were, 
for countless lives of men have but added to its dis- 
eases or its excrescences. It contains not all that 
are, for thousands have organic life in no other sense 
than as secretions and parasites.’ Language; like 
this appears to me like that of a woman who, 
having lost her real child, dresses up a doll, and 
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declares that it docs a great deal better, as there is 
no fear of its dying, lluinanity, as an abstract term 
for the whole human race, past, present, and future, 
no doubt is as intelligible as other abstract terms, 
though, like all very wide abstractions, it has scarcely 
any meaning, but the humanity which excludes what- 
ever the person using the expression regards as 
diseases, excrescences, parasites, and secretions, which 
takes up only what he regards as good, and rejects 
what he regards as bad, is, as I have said, simply I 
writ large. It is to each of "its worshi[)pcrs a glori- 
fied representation of himself and his own ideas. To 
take Mr. Harrison’s own illustration, the English 
nation is a definite expre-ssion. It means the inha- 
bitants of a definite portion of territory, with their 
various imstitutions and the acts done in their cor- 
porate capacity ; but as soon as this intelligible idea 
is abandoned, as soon as we are told that there is 
an abstract transcendental England which represents 
and incorporates whatever is good in the actual Eng- 
land, that not every one born in England is a true 
Englishman, and that ‘ countless lives ’ of so-called 
Englishmen have only added to the diseases and 
excrescences of the nation, the phrase ‘ the English 
nation ' ceases to have any definite meaning at all 
Mr. Harrison insists at considerable length on 
the beauties of a religion of which this impalpable 
cloud is the God It shows us, he says, ‘ the im- 
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mortal nature of all true life. It shows how the 
man, the soul, the sum of the moral powers, 
live eternally, and are most really and actively con- 
tinuing their task in the mighty life in which they 
are incorporated but not absorbed.’ He observes 
incidentally, as if it were a matter of no great impor- 
tance, ‘ It may be that it will not be a life of sensation 
or of consciousness, but it is not the less truly life 
for all that, since all that makes the soul great will 
work continually and in ever new and grander ways.’ 
At last, after a tribute to the memory of Mr. Mill, 
which is an 'expansion of the statement that he rests 
from his labours and his works follow him — that is, 
that his influence still survives — he concludes with 
these remarkable words, ‘ We, of all others, have a 
right to say, “O Death, where is thy sting? O 
Grave, where is thy victory ? ” ’ 

It would be harsh to ridicule any considerations, 
however empty they may appear, which really have 
power to console a man in the presence of the 
death of a friend, but I cannot understand how the 
fact that a man’s books can be read, and that his 
opinions will continue to exercise an influence after 
he is dead, can console for his death any one who 
really cares about him. If the books of the deceased 
were not read when he was alive, if his death 
in any way increased his influence, there might 
be some consolation in the substitution of the 
greater posthumous influence for the lesser living 
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influence. The real sting of death, and victory 
of the grave, lies in the fact that this is not so ; that.' 
if when a man dies there is an end of him, something's 
is gone which can never be replaced. The records 
of his thoiiglits, and the effect of his acts may re- 
main, but if he had gone on living, they would have 
not only been just as good, but he might have im- 
proved them. Whereas by his death they in a sense 
die also ; they become incapable of further altera- 
tion. Besides, a man, if he is fit to be called a 
man, is other and more than his thoughts, words, 
or deeds. To tell a widow who had lost her hus- 
band that death had lost its sting because she could 
go and read his old lettei's, or his books (if he was 
an author), would be a cruel mockery. I do not 
think Mr. Harrison is capable of writing anything 
cruel, but his funeral oration is essentially a mockery. 
It could console no one who wished to be consoled. 
The death of a friend admits of no consolation at all. 
Its sting to the survivors lies in the hopeless separa- 
tion which it produces, and in the destruction of a 
world of common interests, feelings, and recollections 
which nothing can replace. The amount of suffer- 
ing which it inflicts depends on the temperament of 
the survivors, but it impoverishes them more or less 
for the rest of their lives, like the loss of a limb or a 
sense. The lapse of time no doubt accustoms and 
reconciles us to everything, but I do not believe 
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anything can blunt the sting of death or qualify the 
victory of the grave, except a belief of some sort as 
to a future state ; and that, for obvious reasons, does 
little enough. The common views upon the subject 
are anything but consolatory, and the more rational 
views are of necessity vague. Their importance lies 
not in creating definite posthumous fears, or in 
applying definite hopes or consolations to definite 
suffering, but in the fact that they give to life, and 
especially to that which is most permanent in life, a 
degree of dignity which could hardly attach to any- 
thing so transient and uncertain as the time which we 
pass upon this earth, if it is viewed as the whole of 
our existence. 

As to Mr. Harrison’s language about the soul • 
working continually in new and grander ways, after 
it has ceased to have conscious existence at all, it 
appears to me as empty and unsatisfying as under- 
taker’s plumes. It would be just as much to the 
purpose to say that our bodies do not really die 
because the matter which composed them is here, 
there, and everywhere, forming part of the water of 
the clouds, part of the grass of the earth, part of the 
cattle which feed upon it, and part of men perh;i{)s 
better and wiser than ourselves who feed on the 
cattle. Play with these fancies as you will, death 
is death, and if nothing lies beyond it, it is nearly 
related to despair, for it is the end of all rational 
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hopes and wishes. Wherever individual conscious- 
ness ends, existence ends. A man either is himself, 
or he does not exist at all. 

There is one other point in Mr. Harrison’s article 
which calls for notice. He totally misapprehends i 
the object of my chapter on the distinction between I 
the temporal and the spiritual power, and he ■ 
naturally misrepresents what I have said on the 
subject. As to his misrepresentations, I have dealt 
with them as far as I thought it necessary in foot- 
notes to the passages misrepresented, and I will only 
say here that they may be summed up in a few 
words. Mr. Harrison supposes me to teach ‘ the 
paradox ’ of ‘ the essential identity of material and 
moral power,’ in order to establish the conclusion 
that the ‘ State ought to be the Church,’ that ‘ it is not 
to be a Pope-king, but only a King-pope.’ If Mr. 
Harrison had read the chapter in question with any 
care, he would have seen that I said nothing of the 
sort. 

I admit as fully as any one can the difference 
between temporal and spiritual power. The one 
I say is the power which rests upon temporal sanc- 
tions, and the other the power which rests upon 
spiritual sanctions, and I think that when for this 
expression, Mr. Harrison substitutes the word ‘ hell,’ 
he does me great injustice. I mean by spiritual \ 
sanctions all the hopes and fears, all the feelings of] 
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•various kinds which may be excited by the pros- 
pect of a future state. 

What I deny is the right of positivists, who do 
not believe in spiritual sanctions at all, and who do 
not accept the distinction between spirit and matter, 
to make use of the word spiritual, and I say that 
their theory becomes nonsense without it. 

. Again I do not deny, but assert, the distinction 
I between persuasion and force. 

What I deny is that this distinction corresponds 
to the distinction between temporal and spiritual 
power. I observe indeed, in pa.s.sing, that per- 
suasion and force run into each other, as do many 
other dissimilar things, but the whole of iny argu- 
ment shows that I recognise the distinction, as, 
indeed, Mr. Harrison himself proves from other 
parts of my book, thinking to catch me in a con- 
tradiction. This, however, is unnecessary to my 
argument, and the passage which Mr. liarrison 
refers to as if it conveyed the substance of tlie 
whole chapter might have been struck out of the 
book without interfering with its principal positions. 
The whole chapter forms a carefully constructed 
argument, and it is difficult to answer it without an 
equally careful consideration of it as a whole. 

I do not, however, care to insist upon these 
matters. It is more important to remark that 
Mr. Harrison has entirely failed to understand not 
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merely the argument itself, but the object for which 
the argument was composed, and its place in the 
general discussion. He supposes me to wish to 
substitute ‘a King-pope for a Pope-king,’ and to 
teach that ‘ the State ought to take in hand the 
imoral and religious guidance of the public.’ I have 
not the slightest wish for either of these things. 
I have as little belief in the infallibility of 
Parliament as Mr. Plarrison himself, and I should 
have thought that few men were less open to the 
charge of a blind admiration for the Statute Book. 
The object of the chapter in question, and indeed one 
main object of the whole book, is to show that every 
attempt to lay down theoretical limits to the power 
of governments must necessarily fail, and that the 
method of specific experience is in politic.s the only 
one from which much good can be got. Thus I 
have tried to show that Mr. Mill's principle about 
Liberty is mere rhetoric dressed out to look like 
logic, and that the principle which warns off the 
State from a whole department of life on the ground 
that it is ‘ spiritual ’ while the State is ‘ temporal,’ 
is a juggle of words. I do not mean for a mo- 
ment to say that Parliament ought to lay down 
a religious creed and enforce its acceptance by 
penalties. I should as soon think of recommending 
it to determine controversies about mathematics. 
What I do say is that the government of a great 
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nation can never be carried on satisfactorily without 
reference more or less direct and frequent to moral 
and religious considerations, and that when such 
considerations come before parliaments or other 
civil rulers, they ought not to refuse to entertain 
them on the ground that they arc of a spiritual 
nature, just as they ought not in case of need 
to shrink from taking a side in mathematical or 
scientific controversies. I should not wish to see 
Parliament enter upon the discussion of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, any more than I should wi.sh to see 
them enter upon the discussion of the controversy 
between the rival theories as to the character 
of light, but it seems to me as alisurd to lilame the 
legislation of Henry VIII. or that of the present 
' Emperor of Germany on the ground that it trespasses 
on the spiritual province, as it would be to blame 
the authors of the Act for changing the style in 
1752 on the ground that they trespassed on the 
province of mathematics. In short, what I have 
at heart is not the establishment by authority of an 
official creed, but the general recognition of tlic 
principle that men cannot be governed either by 
I prie.sts or by parliaments witliout reference to the 
I most important part of human nature. 

Suppose, for instance, that so simple a question as 
this is to be determined, Shall the law proceed on 
the principle of caveat emptor, or shall it compel the 
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vendor to disclose to the purchaser defects in the 
thing to be sold ? This question forms a brancli 
of the law of contracts, and must obviously be 
decided by law. It is no less obviou.s that it has a 
distinct relation to morals, and that the solution of 
it one way or the other will produce an appreciable 
effect on the morals of the nation. Here then is 
a case in which the gov(n'ning power must act with 
reference to morals. 

I might heap up such illustrations indefinitely, 
but I will mention only two glaring ones — War and 
Capital punishment I know not what morality is 
worth if it does not take notice of acts of such 
significance as the deliberate putting of a man to 
death, or a war which may devastate a nation, and 
change the whole course of its thoughts and the 
character of its institutions. It appears to me that 
those who have to decide upon such cpiestions can- 
not hope to decide them rightly if they regard 
themselves as being excluded by their position from 
the consideration of the great principles of morals 
and religion, which, whether they are called .spiritual 
or not, lie at the very root of human life. Mr. 
Harrison, if I understand him rightly, means (as he 
says Comte means) by the word spiritual, ‘ all that 
concerns the intellectual, moral, and religious life of 
man, as distinct from the material’ Pas.sing over 
Mr. Harrison’s account of the distinction between 
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the moral and material nature of man, I observe 
that the whole object and point of the chapter which 
he attacks is to show that every important part of 
human life, and in particular everything which de- 
serves the name of law and government, is intimately 
connected with the ‘ intellectual, moral, and nligious 
life of man,’ and can no more be carried on without 
constant and habitual reference thereto, tlian the 
muscles or bones can move if their connection witii 
the brain is cut off, or if the brain itself loses that 
mysterious power, whatever it is, w'hich the nervt,;s 
transmit. I say in short that all the [)rol)lems of 
■government, law, and morals revolve round th^. 
^questions which lie at the root of religion — What 
Whence? Whither? The lay Iigislator, tin; lawyer 
who is not a mere tradesman, need a creed a.s mucli 
as the priest. Each wishes more or less to regulate, 
or at all events to affect artificially, every branch of 
human life. Each has his own means of action and 
his own objects. Much is to be .said as to the truth 
of the different theories which different priests and 
different laymen adopt upon these points, and as to 
the efficiency of the means of which they dispose ; 
but the value and the force of their rtisjiective 
schemes will be found to depend ultimately upon the 
degree of truth or probability which thi;y contain. 
Their success in carrying them out will depend on 
the degree in which they understand the nature of 
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the instruments of which they dispose. But it is 
idle to try to parcel out human life into provinces 
over some of which the priest, and over others of 
which the legislator is to preside. Both laws and 
sermons affect the whole of life, though in different 
ways. 

• I will try to explain this principle a little more 
fully, as it appears to me to he of the last importance 
and to be continually overlooked. The great instru- 
ment by which parliaments, kings, magistrates of 
every sort rule, is law. Law, as I have shown in 
various parts of my book, affects all human conduct 
directly or indirectly, and is itself connected with and 
affected by all the principles which lie decp(ist in 
human nature, and which would usually be called 
spiritual. Though in this sense law a})[)lies to thing.s 
spiritual just as much as theology, its application 
must of necessity be limited by considerations which 
arise out of its nature as law. It can only forbid 
or command acts cajiable of accurate definition and 
specific proof, and so on. (.See p. 159.) 

The great instrument by which priests rule is an| 
appeal not merely to heaven and hell, personal’, 
hope and fear, but to a variety of hopes and fears, ; 
sympathies and antipathies, which depend upotii 
and refer to an unseen and future world. These 
hopes and fears, sympathies and antipathies, affect 
people’s conduct in reference to this present life 
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as directly as law affects them, and in this sense 
religion is as temporal as law. It differs from 
law in the circumstance that the foundations on 
which it ultimately rests are the sentiments of those 
to whom it is addressed. Those sentiments are de- 
termined by cau-scs which lie outside both religion 
and law. They vary in force from person to person, 
place to place, and generation to generation. The; 
instrument used by the priest differs from the instru- 
ment used by the legislator, in being on the one hand 
more delicate and more powerful where it acts at 
all, but on the other hand less definite in all cases 
and less general in its apjdication. Law and reli- 
|gion might be compared not quite fancifully to sur- 
\gcry and medicine. Surgical and medical treatment 
each affect the same subject, namely the whole human 
body, and every part of it. Surgery, when re(|uired 
at all, may, under circumstances, be required by any 
one — the strongest and most healthy, as well as the 
most delicate, and when applied it produces in every 
case closely analogous effects. A man who loses a 
hand loses it equally and sustains the .same sort 
of loss whether he is old or young, strong or weak, 
healthy or sickly. Medical treatment on the other 
hand presupposes a certain state of body, and pro- 
duces effects which, if in some instances more radical 
than those of surgery, are far less definite, and are 
varied in every case by individual peculiarities of 
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constitution. Men who try to divide human life into 
a temporal and spiritual province, appear to me to 
commit the mistake of a man who should say that 
medical treatment had no effect on the muscles and 
that surgery had nothing to do with the nerves. Mr. 
Harrison’s criticism on me is about as intellitrent as 
if he had charged me with wishing to do away 
with the distinction between physicians and surgt:ons 
because I had pointed out the fact that the whole of 
the human body is the province of each, or as if from 
my having (suppose) a low opinion of medicine he 
had drawn the inference that I thought that surgical 
operations ought to be performed on every one who 
caught cold or was threatened with consumption. 

To point the matter still more, let us assume, 
for the sake of argument, that the doctrine whicli 
he twits me with so lavishly, and I must add, so 
coarsely — the doctrine of eternal damnation — ^^vere 
indisputably proved to be true, and were heartily 
accepted as such by all mankind. Surely it would 
have a most direct and powerful influence both 
upon law and upon religion. To take one in- 
stance out of a million, it would have a direct and 
important bearing on the question of capital punish- 
ment in the province of law, and it would obviously 
determine the whole character of religious teaching. 

Suppose, on the other hand, it were to be estab- 
lished beyond all doubt whatever, that there is no 
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’ life at all beyond the grave, and that this doctrine 

I 

iwas accepted by the whole human race with absolute 
jconfidence. This would have an equally powerful 
land direct influence both on law and morals. The 
value which is set upon human life, especially upon 
the lives of the sick, the wretched, and superfluous 
children would at once appear to be exaggerated. 
Lawyers would have occasion to reconsider the law of 
murder, and especially the law of infanticide ; prie.sts 
would have to pass over in a body to some such 
creed as Mr. Harrison’s, or to give up their profes- 
sion altogether. 

I will shortly notice in conclusion the efforts 
made by Mr. Harrison to explain and to show 
the importance of the distinction betwcjen the tem- 
poral and spiritual provinc(;s of life. He .says — 
‘ Human nature consists of actions, thoughts, and 
feelings ; and life has also its material, intellectual, 
and moral sides. When societies form, they throw 
up various forces which aim at giving some discipline 
to these material, intellectual, and moral energies of 
man. The force which tries to give order to the 
material life of man is necessarily ,a physical force, 
because the energies it undertakes to combine are at 
bottom muscular, and in the last resort muscle must 
be overcome by a superiority of combined muscles, 
and any combined direction of muscles involves this 
inferiority. This is the essential element in what we 
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call the State, and as it is the condition of any other 
government, it is the first to appear. In half- 
civilised communities the State uses this muscular 
superiority to order not only the material concerns 
of the community, but the intellectual and moral 
concerns.’ 

He then proceeds to show that the 'ultimate ap- 
peal to muscular power’ can be made only in a rather 
narrow class of cases. Law proper can only prohibit. 

He then adds ; ' The non-material cnc;rgics of 
mankind are organised and stimulated in a very dif- 
ferent way. Muscular force will not control them, 
whether it be thought or feeling, emotion or art. 
The powers which order feelings and thoughts may >, 
justly resort to positive appeals. They must erect: 
ideal standards, lay down grand principles, and show i 
uncompromising consistency.’ . . ‘ Such men make 
the religious teachers, the moralists, the philosophers.’ 
He adds a little further on: ‘0/ cotirsc society is i 
made zip of these elements together, and almost every act I 
of life is a combination of them. But the organs or 
centres of expression of these respective kinds of 
power are distinct, just as head and heart are distinct, 
though both of the body. And these organs of social 
authority, like the organs of the body, will act in dif- 
ferent ways and under different conditions ; ’ and he 
goes on to show the evils which follow when law- 
givers and philosophers encroach on each other’s 
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provinces, and employ law or preaching for purposes 
for which they are not adapted. 

Mr. Harrison’s views as to the State representing 
s‘ muscular power ’ appear to me very strange. I 
should have thought in the first place that the 
muscles had no power at all except through their 
connection with the nerves and the brain, which are 
also the organs of thought and feeling in so far as 
thought and feeling can be referred to the }:ih}'sical 
organisation, and it would be strange to learn 
from Mr. Harrison that they cannot. In the next 
’place I should also have thought that the roughest 
and most exclusively muscular hero could no more 
i dispense with thought or morals of some sort than an 
.English Prime Minister. There is surely no lack 
either of intellect or of morality in the warriors of 
the Iliad, though neither their intellect nor their 
moral qualities are employed upon the same objects 
or regulated by the same principles as ours. From 
the first day when a savage pcrs(.;v(;ringly chipped 
a flint axe-head into shape, intellect, feeling, and 
action have gone hand in hand. We cannot even 
imagine the one without the other. Putting this 
aside, however, it will perhaps surprise Mr. Harrison 
to learn that I not only agree in the greater part of 
what he has said, but have actually said the same 
thing myself in the chapter which he supposes him- 
self to have refuted. The passages quoted amount 
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to saying that by spiritual and temporal Mr. Har- 
rison means theory and practice, and that, in his 
opinion, the proper functions of practical men and 
philosophers differ, and cannot be confounded with- 
out mischievous results.’ I have said the same thing 
with some qualifications at p. 1 2 7, and have pointed 
out that if this is what positivists mean by what 
they say about the temporal and spiritual powers, 
they throw a very well-worn commonplace into most 
inappropriate language, and as it would appear for 
an indirect purpose. Mr. Harrison appears either 
not to have read this passage or to have forgotten it, 

I have only one other remark of his to notice. 
It is as follows ; — 

‘ In these days, when the tide sets so fiercely 
against State religion, it is strange to find a practical 
man like Mr. Stephen arguing for such a paradox 
as a State religion and a State morality.’ I have 
never argued for what is usually meant by a State 
religion. What I have argued for is the proposition 1 
that both religion and morals have in a thousand 
ways direct relations to political and legal questions, ; 
which will be decided this way or that according to 
the views which people take on religion and morals, i 
I think, therefore, that politicians should not be 
afraid, when the occasion arises, to take account 
of the question whether this religion or that is true, 
whether this moral doctrine or that is well founded. 
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I protest, in short, against the dogma which appears 
to be received by so many people in these days, tliat 
statesmen, as such, arc bound to treat all rcdiginns, 
or at least all common forms of religion, as having 
an equal claim to be regarded as true. In such a 
question, for instance, as that of Irish education, 
Parliament, according to thi.s doctrine, would have 
no moral right to consider the question whether the 
Roman Catholic Church is or is not wliat it pro- 
fesses to be. 

As to the question whether a .State religion, in 
the sense of an endowed Church with more or less 
authority over individuals, should or should not lx; 
established or maintained in any given country, it i.sa 
question of time, place, andcli-cuinstance, on wliich no 
general proposition can, in my opinion, lie laid down. 

That Mr. Harrison should object to a Suite 
morality appears to me astonishing. What is inter- 
national law except a branch of State moral: 13- ? 
What is the whole volume of positivist essa3’s 
called ‘ International policy,’ published by Mj*. 
Harrison and his friends a few years ago, cxct>pt 
a series of ;iw;ikening di.scourscs on the many sins 
of this benighted country, addressed, to it bj' zealous 
preachers. It is really a little hard ujjon a poor 
sinner if his clergyman says to him. Not only liave 
you broken each and every one of the ten command- 
ments, but you actually are presumptuous enough 
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to believe that there are ten commandments to break. 
You are not only immoral, but you claim to have a 
conscience. 

Of the other criticisms made upon my book I 
have nothing to say, nor should I have noticed those 
of Mr. M or ley and Mr. Hairison if they had not 
been in a certain sense representative performances. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE DOCTRINE OF LIBERTY IN GENERAL 

The object of this work is to examine the doctrines 
which are rather hinted at than expressed by the 
phrase ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.’ This phrase 
has been the motto of more than one Republic. 
It is indeed something more than a motto. It is 
the creed of a religion, less definite than any 
one of the forms of Christianity, which are in part 
its rivals, in part its antagonists, and in part its 
associates, but not on that account the less powerful. 
It is, on the contrary, one of the most penetrating 
influences of the day. It shows itself now and then 
in definite forms, of which Positivism is the one best 
known to our generation, but its special manifesta- 
tions give no adequate measure of its depth or 
width. It penetrates other creeds. It has often 
transformed Christianity into a system of optimism, 
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which has in some cases retained and in others 
rejected Christian phraseology. It deeply influences 
politics and legislation. It has its solemn festivals, 
its sober adherents, its enthusiasts, its Anabaptists 
and Antinomians. The Religion of Humanity is 
perhaps as good a name as could be found for it, 
if the expression is used in a wider sense; than the 
narrow and technical one associated with it l)y 
Comte. It is one of the commonest beliefs of the 
day that the human race collectively has before it 
splendid destinies of various kinds, and that the road 
to them is to be found in the removal of all restraints 
on human conduct, in the recognition of a sub- 
stantial equality between all human creatures, and 
in fraternity or general love. These doctrines arc in 
very many cases held as a religious faith. They arc - 
regarded not merely as truths, but as truths for which 
those who believe in them are ready to do battle, 
and for the establishment of which they are prepared 
to sacrifice all merely personal ends. 

Such, stated of course in the most general terms, 
is the religion of which I take ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity ’ to be the creed. I do not believe it. 

I am not the advocate of Slavery, Caste, and 
Hatred, nor do I deny that a sense may he given 
to the words. Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
in which they may be regarded as good. I wish to 
assert with respect to them two propositions. 

that in the present da.y even those who use 
those words most rationally — that is to say, as the 
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names of elements of social life which, like others, 
have their advantages and disadvantages according 
to time, place, and circumstance — have a great dis- 
position to exaggerate their advantages and to deny 
the existence, or at any rate to underrate the im- 
portance, of their disadvantages. 

Next, that whatever signification be attached 
to them, these words are ill-adapted to be the creed 
of a religion, that the things which they denote are not 
ends in themselves, and that when used collectively 
the words do not typify, however vaguely, any state 
of society which a reasonable man ought to regard 
with enthusiasm or self-devotion. 

The truth of the first proposition as a mere 
general observation will not, in all probability, be dis- 
puted ; but I attach to it a very much more specific 
meaning than is conveyed by a mere commonplace. 
I mean to assert that the most accredited current 
theories upon this subject, and those which have 
been elaborated with the greatest care, are unsound ; 
and to give point to this, I say more specifically that 
the theories advanced upon the subject by Mr. John 
Mill in most of his later works are unsound. I havp 
several reasons for referring specifically to him. In 
the first place, no writer of the present day has ex- 
pressed himself upon these subjects with anything 
like the same amount either of system or of ability. 
In the second place, he is the only modern author who 
has handled the subject, with whom I agree suffi- 
ciently to differ from him profitably. Up to a cer- 
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tain point I should be proud to describe myself as his 
disciple, but there is a side of his teaching which is 
as repugnant as the rest of it is attractive to me, and 
this side has of late years become by far the most 
prominent. I do not say that the teaching of his 
works on Liberty, on Utilitarianism, and on the Sub- 
jection of Women is inconsistent with the teaching of 
his works on Logic and Political Economy: but I wish 
to show the grounds on which it is possil>k; to agree 
with the greater part of the contcnt.s of the two 
works last mentioned, and even to maintain prin- 
ciples which they rather imply than assert, and at the 
same time to dissent in the strongest way from the 
view of human nature and human affairs which per- 
vades the works first mentioned. 

No better statement of the popular view — I might, 
jicrhajis, say of the religious dogma of liberty —is to 
be found than that which is contained in Mr. Mill's 
essay on the subject. His works on Utilitarianism 
and the Subjection of Women afford e.xcellent illus- 
trations of the forms of the doctrines of equality 
and fraternity to which I object. Nothing is further 
from my wishes than to make a captious attack upon 
the writings of a great man to whom I am in every 
way deeply indebted ; but in stating the grounds of 
one’s dissent from wide-spread and influential opinii ms 
it is absolutely nccc.ssary to take some definite state- 
ment of those (i[)iniuns as a .starling point, and it is 
natural to take the ablest, the mo.st reasonable, and 
the clearest 
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T# proceed, then. The fallowing' is, I think, a 
fair abridgment of the introductory chapter of the 
Essay on Liberty, which is much the most important 
part of that work. 

Civil or s*cial lifeerty as 4.istinguished from ‘ the 
so-called liberty of the will ’ is its subject. The e.N- 
pression, Mr. Mill tells us, meant originally pro- 
tection against the tyranny of political rulers. Their 
power was recognized as a necessary evil, and its 
limitation either by privilege or by constitutional 
checks was what was meant by liberty. People 
came in time to regard their rulers rather as their 
own agents and the depositaries of their own power 
than as antagonistic powers to be kept in check, and 
it did not occur to them that their own power e.\'(;r- 
cised through their owm agents might l)e just as 
oppressive as the power of their rulers confined 
within closer or wider limits. By dcgrec.s, however, 
experience showed that the whole might, and was by 
no means disinclined to, tyrannize over the part, and 
hence came the phrase ‘ tyranny of the majority.’ 
This tyranny of the majority has its root in ‘ the 
feeling in each person’s mind that evcr)i)(idy should 
be required to act as he and those with whom he 
sympathizes would like them to act.’ After having 
illustrated this, Mr. Mill proceeds : ‘ Those who 
have been in advance of society in thought and 
feeling have left this condition of things unassailcd 
in principle, however they may have come into con- 
flict with it in some of its details. Thej' have’ occu- 
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pied themselves rather in inquiring what things 
society ought to like and dislike, than in question- 
ing whether its likings or dislikings should be a law 
to individuals.’ He then enunciates his own view in 
the following passage : — 

The object of this essay is to assert one very simple 
principle, as entitled to govern absolutely the dealings of 
society with the individual in the way of oiiu|ml;;i<tn or 
control, whether the means used be physical force in the 
form of legal penalties, or the moral coercion f»f [mblic 
opinion. That principle is that the sole end for ^vhich 
mankind arc warranted individually or collectively in 
interfering with the liberty of action of any of their 
number is self-proti.:cti'in ; that the only purpose for which 
power can be rightfully exercised over any incniber of a 
civilized community against his will is to prevent harm to 
othens. His own good, either i)lu sic:i1 or moral, is not a 
{.sufHcicnt warrant. He cannot rightfully be eoinj). !!fd to 
do or forbear because it will be better for him to do so, 
becau.se it will make him happier, becau.se in the opinions 
of others to do so would be wise or even right. These are 
good reasons for remonstrating with him, or reasoning witli 
him, or persuading him, or entreating him, but not for 
. compelling him, or visiting him with any evil in ca.se he do 
otherwise. To jmstify that, the conduct from which it is 
desired to deter him must be calculated to produce evil to 
some one else. The only j)art of the conduct of any one 
for which he is amenable to society is that wliich concerns 
others. In the part which merely concerns himself his 
indei»en(,lcnce is of right, absolute. Over himsdf, over liLs 
5 own body and mind, the individual is soven lgn. 

He points out that ‘ this doctrine is meant to apfily 
only to human beings in the maturity of their faciil- 
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ties,’ and that ‘ we may leave out of account those 
backward states of society in which the race itself 
may be considered as in its nonage.’ He then dis- 
claims any advantage which could be derived to his 
‘ argument from the idea of abstract right as a thing 
independent of utility.’ He adds : ‘ I regard utility 
as the ultimate appeal on all ethical questions ; but 
it must be utility in the largest sense grounded on 
the permanent interests of a man as a progressive 
being.’ He concludes by specifying ‘ the appropriate 
region of human liberty. It comprises, first, the in- 
ward domain of consciousness ; demanding liberty of 
conscience in the most comprehensive; sense, liberty 
of thought and feeling ; absolute freedom of opinion 
and sentiment on all subjects practical or speculative, 
scientific, moral, or theological. The liberty of e.x- 
pressing and publishing opinions may seem to fall 
under a different principle, since it belongs to that 
part of the conduct of an individual which concerns 
other people, but being almost of as much impor- 
tance as the liberty of thought itself, and resting in 
great part on the same reasons, is practically insepar- 
able from it. Secondly, the principle requires liberty 
of tastes and pursuits, of framing our plan of life to 
suit our own character, of doing as we like, subject to 
such consequences as may follow, without impedi- 
ment from our fellow-creatures, so long as what we 
do does not harm them — even though they should 
think our conduct foolish, perverse, or wrong. 
Thirdly, from this liberty of each individual follows 
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the liberty within the same limits of combination 
among individuals.’ 

This, I think, is the substance of the doctrine of 
the introductory chapter. It is the whole doctrine 
of the essay, and it is remarkable that, having thus 
fully and carefully enunciated his doctrine, Mr. Mill 
never attempts to prove it, as a whole. Probably 
the second, third, and fourth chapters arc intended 
as separate proofs of distinct parts of it. Chapter II. 
may thus be regarded as an argument meant to prove 
that absolute liberty of thought and discussion is good. 
Chapter III. in the same way is an argument to show 
that individuality is an element of wcll-l)c;ing, but it 
assumes instead of proving that liberty is a condition 
of individuality ; a point on which much might be 
said. Chapter IV. is entitled, ‘ Of the Limits of the 
Authority of Society over the Individual’ It is 
little more than a restatement in detail of the general 
principles stated in the introductory chapter. It adds 
nothing to the argument, except this remark, which, 
no doubt, is entitled to great weight : ‘ The strongest 
of all the arguments against the interference of the 
public with purely personal conduct is that when it 
docs interfere the ©dds are that it interferes wrongly 
and in the wrong place.’ P'inally, Chapter V., en- 
titled ‘ Applications,’ consists, as might be expected 
from its title, of the application of the general prin- 
ciple to a certain number of specific cases. 

. There is hardly anything in the whole essay 
which can properly be called proof as distinguished 
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from enunciation or assertion of the general prin- 
ciples quoted. I think, however, that it will not be 
difficult to show that the principle stands in much 
need of proof In order to make this clear it will be 
desirable in the first place to point out the meaning 
of the word libei'ty according to principles which I 
think are common to Mr. Mill and to myself I do 
not think Mr. Mill would have disputed the follow- 
ing statement of the theory of human actions. Alb 
voluntary acts are caused by motives. All motives! 
may be placed in one of two categories — hope and! 
fear, pleasure and pain. Voluntary acts of which 
hope is the motive are said to be free. Voluntary 
acts of which fear is the motive are said to be done 
under compulsion, or omitted under restraint. A 
woman marries. This in every case is a voluntary 
action. If she regards the marriage with the ordinary 
feelings and acts from the ordinary motivi s, she is 
said to act freely. If she regards it as a necessity, to 
which she submits in order to avoid greater evil, 
she is said to act under compulsion and not freely. 

If this is the true theory of liberty — and, though 
many persons would deny this, I think they wmuld 
have been accepted by Mr. Mill — the propositions 
already stated will in a condensed form amount to 
this : ‘No one is ever justified in trying to affect any 
one’s conduct by exciting his fears, except for the 
sJtkqof self-protection or, making another substitu- 
tion wUrislilTie would also approve — ‘ It can never 
promote thegbseinl happiness of mankind that the 
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conduct of any persons should be affected by an 
appeal to their fears, except in the cases excepted.’ 

Surely these are not assertions which can be 
regarded as self-evident, or even as otherwise than 
paradoxical. What is all morality, and what are all 
existing religions in so far as they aim at affecting 
human conduct, except an appeal either to hope or 
fear, and to fear far more commonly and far more 
emphatically than to hope ? Criminal legislation 
proper may be regarded as an engine of prohibition 
unimpoi'tant in comparison with morals and the 
forms of morality sanctioned by theology. For one 
act from which one person is restrained by the fear 
of the law of the land, many persons arc restraincxl 
from innumerable acts by the fear of the disapiiroba- 
tion of their neighbours, which is the moral sanction ; 
or by the fear of punishment in a future state of ex- 
istence, which is the religious sanction ; or by the 
fear of their own disapprobation, which may be called 
the conscientious sanction, and may be regarded as 
a compound case of the other two. Now, in the 
innumerable majority of cases, disapprobation, or the 
moral .sanction, has nothing whatever to do with self- 
protection. The religious sanction is by its nature 
independent of it. Whatever sijccial forms it may 
assume, the fundamental condition of it is a being 
intolerant of evil in the highest degree, and inexorably 
determined to punish it wherever it exists, except 
upon certain terms. I do not say that this doctrine 
is true, but I do say that no one is entitled to assume 
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it without proof to be essentially immoral and mis- 
chievous. Mr. Mill does not draw this inference, but 
I think his theory involves it, for I know not what 
can be a greater infringement of his theory of lilierty, 
a more complete and formal contradiction to it, than 
the doctrine that there are a court and a judge in 
which, and before whom, every man must give an 
account of every work done in the body, whether self- 
regarding or not. According to Mr. Mill’s theory, it; 
ought to be a good plea in the day of judgment to say \ 
‘ I pleased myself and hurt nobody else.’ Whether 
or not there will ever be a day of judgment is not the 
question, but upon his principles the conception of a 
day of judgment is fundamentally immoral. A God i 
who punished any one at all, except for the purifose 
of protecting others, would, upon his principles, bcj 
a tyi'ant trampling on liberty. 

The application of the principle in question to the 
moral sanction would be just as subversive of all that 
people commonly regard as morality. The only 
moral system which would comply with the princijdc 
stated by Mr. Mill would be one capable of being 
summed up as follows : — ‘ Let every man please* 
himself without hurting his neighbour;’ and every,: 
moral system which aimed at more than tliis, cither 
to obtain benefits for society at large other than pro- 
tection against injury or to do good to the persons 
affected, would be wrong in principle. This would 
condemn every existing sy.stem of morals. Positive 
morality is nothing but a body of principles and 
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rules more or less vaguely expressed, and more or 
less left to be understood, by which certain lines of 
conduct are forbidden under the penalty of general 
disapprobation, and that quite irrespectively of self- 
protection. Mr. Mill himself admits this to a certain 
extent. In the early part of his fourth chapter he 
says that a man grossly deficient in the qualities 
which conduce to his own good is ‘ necessarily and 
properly a subject of distaste, or in extreme cas(;s 
even of contempt,’ and he enumerates various incon- 
veniences to which this would expose such a jKu'son. 
He adds, however: ‘The inconveniences which 
are strictly inseparalde from the unfavourahlt! judg- 
ment of others arc the only ones to which a jK:r.son 
should ever be subjected for that {lortion of his con- 
duct and character which concerns his own good, but 
which does not affect the interests of others in 
their relation with him.’ This no doubt weakens the 
effect of the admission ; but be this how it may, 
the fact still remains that morality is and must 
be a prohibitive system, one of the main olijccts of 
which is to impose ui)on every one a standard of 
conduct and of sentiment to which few persons would 
conform if it were not for the constraint thus jnit 
upon them. In nearly every instance the effect.s 
of such a system reacli far beyond anything that cun 
be described as the purposes of .self-protection. 

Mr. Mill’s system is violated not only by every* 
system of theology which concerns itself with morals,; 
and by every known system of positive morality , but’ 
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by the constitution of human nature itself. There is 
hardly a habit which men in general regard as good 
which is not acquired by a series of more or less 
painful and laborious acts. The condition of human 
life is such that we must of necessity be restrained 
and compelled by circumstances in nearly every 
action of our lives. Why, then, is liberty, defined 
as Mr. Mill defines it, to be regarded as so precious ? 
What, after all, is done by the legislator or by the 
person who sets public opinion in motion to con- 
trol conduct of which he disapproves — or, if the 
expression is preferred, which he dislikes — which is 
not done for us all at every instant of our lives by 
circumstances ? The laws which punish murder or 
theft are substitutes for private vengeance, which, in 
the absence of law, would punish those crimes more 
severely, though in a less regular manner. If there 
were laws which punished incontinence, gluttony, or 
drunkenness, the same might be said of them. Mr. 
Mill admits in so many words that there are ‘ incon- 
veniences which are strictly inseparable from the un- 
favourable judgment of others.’ What is the dis- 
tinction in principle between such inconveniences 
and similar ones organized, defined, and inflicted 
upon proof that the circumstances which call for 
their infliction exist ? This organization, definition, 
and procedure make all the difference between the 
reistraints which Mr. Mill would permit and the 
restraints to which he objects. I cannot see on what 
the distinction rests, I cannot understand why it 
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must always be wrong to punish habitual drunkenness 
by fine, imprisonment, or deprivation of civil rights, 
and always be right to punish it by the infliction of 
those consequences which are ‘ strictly inseparable 
from the unfavourable judgment of others.’ It may 
be said that these consequences follow, not because 
we think them dcsii'able, but in the common order 
of nature. This answer only suggests the further 
question, whether nature is in this instance to be 
regarded as a friend or as an enemy ? Every reason- 
able man would answer that the restraint which the 
fear of the disapprobation of others imposes on our 
conduct is the part of the constitution of nature which 
we could least afford to dispense with. But if this 
is so, why draw the line wIhtc Mr, Mill draws it ? 
Why treat the penal C()nsf;(i!ii-nt:<;s of disapprobation 
as things to be minimized and restrained within the 
narrowest limits ? What ' iuconveniemee,’ after all, is 
' strictly inseparable from the unfavourable judgment 
of others’? If .society at large adopted fully Mr. 
Mill’s theory of liberty, it would be easy to diminish 
very greatly the inconveniences in question. Strenu- 
ously preach and rigorously practise, the doctrine that 
our neighliour’s private character is nothing to us, 
and the number of unfavourable judgmcaifs formed, 
and therefore the number of inconveniences inflictet.! 
by them, can be reduced as much as we please, and 
the province of liberty can be enlarged in a corre- 
sponding ratio. Docs any reasonable man wish for 
this ? Could any one desire gross licentiousness, 
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monstrous extravagance, ridiculous vanity, or the 
like, to be unnoticed, or, being known, to inflict no 
inconveniences which can possibly be avoided ? 

If, however, the restraints on immorality are the 
main safeguards of society against influences which 
might be fatal to it, why treat them as if they were 
bad ? Why draw so strongly marked a line between 
social and legal penalties ? Mr. Mill asserts the ex- 
istence of the distinction in every form of speech. 
He makes his meaning perfectly clean Yet from 
one end of his essay to the other I find no proof and 
no attempt to give the proper and appropriate proof of 
it His doctrine could have been proved if it had been 
true. It was not proved because it was not true.’^ 

^ Mr. Morley says of me, ^Mr. Stephen wishes to prove 
that social coercion would in many cases tend to make men 
virtuous. He does so by proving that the absence of coercion 
docs not tend in such cases to make men virtuous. Of course, 
the latter proposition is no more equivalent to the former 
than the demonstration of the in efficacy of one way of treating 
disease is equal to, or demonstrative of, the efficacy of some 
other way.^ Mr. Morley has overlooked this passage. In this 
and in the following pages I argue that all organized religions, 
all moral systems, and all political institutions, are so many fprms 
of coercion for purposes extending beyond self-protection, and 
that they have done great good. Of course, if Mr. Mill or his 
disciples can show that religion, law, and morals have in fact done 
more harm than good they answer me ; but surely the burden of 
proof is on them. I say first (positively), the fact that law, 
|norals, and religion are beneficial proves that coercion is bene- 
||icial ; secondly (negatively), experience shows that in many cases 
' the absence of coercion is not beneficial ; and Mr. Morley charges 
me with proving the first proposition by the second. Each is, in 
fact, proved independently— the first here, and the second at p. 34. 
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Each of these propositions may, I think, be esta- 
blished by referring to the commonest and most 
important cases of coercion for other purposes than 
those of self-protection. The most important of them 
are : — 

1. Coercion for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining religions. 

2. Coercion for the jiurjiDse of c:.stal)ll.shing and 
practically maintaining morality. 

3. Coercion for the {lurpose of making alterations 
in existing forms of government or .social in.stitution.s. 

None of these can in the common use of laiiQUiage 
be described as cases of self-jirotection or of the 
prevention of harm to persons other than those 
coerced. Each is a case of coercion, for the .sake of 
what the [leiaions who exercise coercive power regard 
as the attainment of a good object, and each j.s 
accordingly condemned, and the first and second 
were no doubt intended to be condemned, by Mr. 
Mill’s principle. Indeed, as he states it, the prin- 
ciple would go very much further. It would con- 
demn, for instance, all taxation to which the party 
taxed did not consent, unless the money produced 
by it was laid out cither upon military or upon police 
purposes or in the administration of justice ; for 
these purpose;:! only can be de.scriljcd as self-pro- 
tective. To force an unwilling person to contrilmte 
to the support of the British Museum is as distinct 
a violation of Mr. Mill's principle as religious perse- 
cution. He does not, however, notice or insist upon 
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this point, and I shall say no more of it than that 
it proves that his principle requires further limitations 
than he has thought it necessary to express. 

Returning, then, to the three kinds of coercion 
mentioned, I say that it was Mr. Mill’s business to 
show not merely that they had had bad effects — it 
would be as superfluous to show that surgical ope* 
rations have bad effects — but that the bad effects arose 
from the coercion itself, irrespectively of the objects 
for which it was employed, and of the mistakes and 
excesses of those who employed it He had tO| 
show not that surgery is painful, or that the loss off 
. a limb is a calamity, or that surgeons are often! 
'unskilful or rash, but that surgery is an art bad inj 
itself, which ought to be suppressed. This, I say, 
he has never attempted to show from the beginning 
■ of the book to the end of it If he had, he would 
have found his task an impossible one. 

As regards coercion for the purpose of establish* 
ing and maintaining religions and systems of morality 
it would be waste of time to insist upon the prin*!, 
ciple that both religion and morals are good on the,’ 
whole, notwithstanding the evils of various kinds; 
which have been connected with them. Nor need I 
repeat what I have already said on the point that 
both religion and rnorality are and always nxust be 
essentially coercive systems. Taking these matters 
for granted, however, it will be desirable to consider 
somewhat more fully the nature of moral and reli- 
gious coercion, and the manner in which they 
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o|)f;rate. if Mr. Mill's view t>f li!)erty had always 
been <1 and acted upon to its full c.xtent — if it 

had bt;cn the view of the finst Christians or of the 
first I\lah<>n'unedans--c \''ry<ini' can sec that there 
would have been no .such tiling- as (.ryauiseil Chris- 
tianity or Maliomincdanisni in the world.* iiven 
after .such .success as these and otlun* rrli-iou:; have 
u!.iuir,'-d, the ir.. iraiit\ of the vast mas.s of mankind 
is sim|tiy to tio what they please uf) to tiie point at 
whicii custom puts a re.straint upon them, arising 
from the fear of disapprobation. The custom of 
lookin;'_ ep'in certain courses of conduct with aver- 
sion is the eiiscnce of morality, and the fact that thi.s 
aversion may be felt by tlie very person whose 
conduct occasions it, and maybe described as ari.sing 
from the action of his own eonscionco, makes no 
difference which need be considered here. The im- 
portant point is that such <IisapprobaLion could never 
have become customary unless it had been iiupos<-d 
upon mankind at large by persons who themselves felt 
it with e.xccjii.ionaJ energy, and who were in a posi- 

* IVtr. Morlcy say.s : ‘ 1'o this one might reiily liy asking how 
we know that there might not have been r^concihiii!.; far better 
in their stead, Wi; know wh.at wc get l>y effective intolerance, 
but wc cannot ever know what possiltk; benefactions we lose 
by it.* 

Surely the regitm of the ‘ aright h.avcr been' lies beyond the 
limits of sjine siieciilaliun. If I show (,ind Mr. Morley has not 
atVitnnted to deny it) that lire agents by which in fad men have 
been improved have been mostly coercive I have jrroved my 
point 'I'o ask w*hat might have been if the world had hatl another 
history is like asking w'hat might have been if men had had wings. 
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tion which enabled them to make other people adopt 
their principles and even their tastes and feelings. 

Religion and morals, in a word, bear, even 
when they are at their calmest, the traces of having 
been established, as we know that in fact they 
were, by word of command. We have seen enough 
of the foundation of religions to know pretty 
well what is their usual course. A religion is 
first preached by a single person or a small body; 
of persons. A certain number of disciples adopt', 
it enthusiastically, and proceed to force their views 
upon the world by preaching, by persuasion, by 
the force of sympathy, until the new creed has 
become sufficiently influential and sufficiently well 
organised to exercise power both over its own 
members and beyond its own sphere. This power, 
in the case of a vigorous creed, assumes many forms. 
It may be military power, if the early converts are 
fighting men ; it may be power derived from threats 
as to a future state — and this is the commonest and 
most distinctive form of religious power of which we 
have practical experience. It maybe power derived 
from mere superior energy of will, or from organi- 
sations which those who possess that energy are 
able to set on foot by means of it. But, be the 
special form of religious power what it will, the 
principle is universally true that the growth of 
religions is in the nature of a conquest made by a 
small number of ardent believers over the luke- 
warmness, the indifference, and the conscious igno- 
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raiice cif the mass of mankind.* llie life of the 
|jrc:,at mass of mem to a grcjat extent the life of all 
mtm, is iiki^ a watercourse guided tliis way or that 
liy a s\\stc!m of dams, sInicx:*H, weirs, and eini’iaiik- 
rneols. llie volume and the c|iiality of the different 

C'liKf of till* mast fhiBOiis in exactly shows 

I * ‘Fru: «!ortck.fiiinalion id llie wisest arid most vir- 

tnmm nf ilu,; fKigaim rm accoimt of their igrioraricti: or clisticlicf of 
till.* ilhimi to otYemi lire reason ;irid hunianii}’ of the 

|iresiiil rigi'. Hui tlio |,. primitive idmrih, whose faith was of a much , 
tirtircr consislcnta;% doliverctl over without hesitationt to eternal 
lorlurc? the far gi\:aler pan of l!ic hmaan s|;jcdesd . . . ‘ These 
rigid seniimimts, wfiic'h had. keen unknown to tlic ancient world, 
a}‘»ia,?ar to F... ^v. Fs .pF'' d a, of Idtterncss into a system of love 
and Imriiioriy, and die C'lirtHliaris who in tliis world foiinc;! them* 
iseives o|ipressi!it liy the power of tlm pagans, were sometimes 
reckicec! liy resentment uml :-.ph-iin.il pride to delight in the pro- 
i|M?cl of their future triumph ; ’ and he proceeds to quote the 
fa„rmiiis passage from Tertidlian. He then proceeds: *The care- 
less pp!)tlirl'vt assailed by new and unexpected terrors,'' against 
wliicth rieilher !iis I'lricst nor his |)hi!osophers could afford him any 
ceriain |,m)!c<licm, was very frc(|uc;! illy terrified and subdued by 
the menace of eternal tortures, 1 1 is fears might assist the jiro" 
gross of his faith and reason, and if he could once persuade 
hi,ni»elf to susi'iect that the Cliristian religion might possibly be 
true, it tiecanie an easy task to convince him that it w\as the safest 
and most I'lrudent party he ixmld possibly embrace/ In a note 
on this, Dr. Mihnan dis«:Iaims the ‘fierce African' and his 
* unchrislia'ii fanaticism/ i do not love him, but if Christianity 
had bad. no tinvats am! ustal no iniinil/l-it.ion, there would have 
been no metropolitan tlcans, Reltgit.jns are not founded on mild- 
ncHS ani.l ber-ievolence. Talleyrand’s spcecli to the theophilam 
thmpists has always been memorable to me. ‘Centlemen, when 
Jesus Christ wanted to found a religion he had to be crucified, 
dead, and buried, ainl to rise cm the third da,y from the dead* If 
you 'Wiini to convince mankind, go and do likewise/ 
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streams differ, and so do the plans of the works by 
which their flow is regulated, but it is by these 
works — that is to say, by their various customs and 
institutions — that men’s lives are regulated. Now 
these customs are not only in their very nature 
restraints, but they are restraints imposed by the 
will of an exceedingly small numerical minority and 
contentedly accepted by a majority to which they 
have become so natural that they do not recognise 
them as restraints. 

As for the third set of cases in which coercion is 
habitually employed — I mean coercion for the pur- 
pose of making alterations in existing forms of 
government and social institutions — it surely needsi, 
no argument to show that all the great political i 
changes which have been the principal subject of ; 
European history for the last three centuries havej 
been cases of coercion in the most severe form, ^ 
although a large proportion of them have been 
described as struggles for liberty by those who were, 
in fact, the most vigorous wielders of power. 

Mr. Mill and his disciples would be the last 
persons in the world to say that the political and 
social changes which have taken place in the world 
since the sixteenth century have not on the whole 
been eminently beneficial to mankind ; but nothing 
can be clearer than that they were brought about 
by force, and in many instances by the force 
of a minority numerically small, applied to the 
conduct of an ignorant or very partially informed 



and for the most part indifferent majorit)-. It 
would surely be as absurd to say that the Refor- 
mation or the French Revolution was brought 
aljout freely and not by coercion as to say that 
Charles 1. walkal freely to the block. Each of 
these and many other cast;s which might be men- 
tioned were for political jyower, (jfforts to 

bring about a change in the existing state of things, 
which for various reasons appfan-d desirable to 
people wIkj were able to carry out their designs 
more or less successfully. 

To say tltat force \v;ts justifiable in none of these 
casc.s Would be a pai'adox which Mr. Mill would 
prolialjly be the last person to maintain. I'o say 
I’that it was justifiable only in so far as it was ncces- 
|sary for self-protection woukl not explain the facts. 
Take such a case as the establishment of a new 
ri.-ligion and the reduction of an old one to the 
position of a permitted form of private opinion. 
Life has gone on for ages upon the supposition of 
the truth of the old religion. Laws and institutions 
of various kinds are founded upon it. The great 
mass of the population of a country have no par- 
ticular wish to disturb the existing state of things 
even thougli they may be ceasing to believe in the 
creed w'hich it implies. Innovators arise who attack 
corruptions and preach new doctrines. They are 
punished. They resist, sules are formed, and the 
results follow with which history is filled. In what 
sense can it be said that the acts of violence which 
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take place on such occasions are acts done in self- 
defence and in order to prevent harm ? They are 
acts of aggression upon an established system which 
is regarded as bad, and with a view to the substitu- 
tion of a different system which it is supposed will 
be better. If any one supposes that in regard to 
such transactions it is possible to draw a line be- 
tween what ought to be done and what ought not ; 
if any one will undertake to say how the French 
Revolution or the Reformation ought to have 
been conducted so as to avoid all violence on 
both sides and yet to arrive at the desired con- 
clusion, he will be able to give us a universal 
political constitution and a universal code of laws. 
People in such positions as those of Charles V., 
Philip II., Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, Louis 
XVL, and many others, must take a side, and must 
back it vigorously against its antagonists, unless 
they mean to be devoured themselves. - 

The only way by which this can be reconciled with 
Mr. Mill’s principle is by describing such violence as 
a case of self-protection. Now if the word ‘self-pro- 
tection ’ is so construed as to include every act of 
violence done for the purpose of procuring improve- 
ments in the existing state of things it will follow that 
if men happen to be living under a political or social 
system with the principles or with the working of 
which they are not satisfied, they may fight out 
their difference, and the conqueror may determine 
the matter in dispute according to his own will. 
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which reduces the prlnciph- to an absurdity. On 
the other hand, if no act of violence done for the pur- 
pose of improving the c.xi.sting state of things is 
described as a case of self-protection, no such act is 
justifi.'ililc, unless it is iifeessary for the inum-diate 
protection of the agent. 'Fhis again i.s an absurdity. 

The truth is that the principle about s'-lf protection 
and :it 'If. n irdiug acts is not one by which the right 
or wrong of revolutions can be measured, becau.se the 
distinction u|K»n which it depends is radically viciou.s. 
It assiitne.s that some acts regard the agent only, and 
that sonic regard other jreople. In fact, by far the 
most impoi'taiil part of our conduct n-g-ards both 
•ourselve.s and others, and revolutions tire the clearest 
proof of this. Thus, Mr. Mill's priudph^ cannot 
be applied to the very cases in which it is most 
needed. Indeed, it assumes the e.xistence of an 
ideal state of things in which cviTj-om; has precisely 
the position which, with a view to the general 
happinass of the world, he ought to hold. If such a 
state of things existed there would lie some plausi- 
bility in saying that no one ought to interfere with 
anyone else except for the .sake of pnitecting hinuself 
against attack, by maintaining the existing state of 
things. Hut as no such state of things exists or eve? 
yet existed in any age or cuuntrx , the principle has 
at present no /oais 

• This [MKSitge is smncwluit as it appeared from a 

criticism of Mr. Morlcy’s that ho had failed to understand it He 
seems to have thought that I meant to say that in a revolution 
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Not only is an appeal to facts and experience 
opposed to Mr. Mill’s "principle, but his essay con- 
tains exceptions and qualifications which are really 
inconsistent with it. He says that his principle ‘ is 
meant to apply to human beings only in the maturity 
of their faculties,’ and, he adds, ‘ we may leave out 
of account those backward states of society in wliich 
the race itself may be considered in its nonage.’ 
Despotism, he says, ‘ is a legitimate mode of govern- 
ment in dealing with barbarians, provided the end 
be their improvement, and the means justified by 
actually effecting that end. Liberty as a principle 
has no application to any state of things anterior to 
the time when mankind have become capable of 
being improved by free and equal discu-ssion. Until 
then there is nothing for them but implicit obedience 
to an Akbar or a Charlemagne if they are so fortu- 
nate as to find one. But as soon as mankind have 
attained the capacity of being guided to their own 
improvement by conviction or persuasion (a period 
long since reached in all nations with whom we 
need here concern ourselves), compulsion i.s no 
longer admissible as a means to their own good, and 
is justifiable only for the security of others.’ 

every sort of intolerance and fanaticism wa.*! right. I meant 
only to show that Mr. Mill’s fundamental distinction about self- 
regarding acts is shown by the case of revolutions to he <iuite 
unequal to the weight which he lays upon it, though of course 
there are cases in which as a mere practical rule, it would be 
useful in revolutions as well as at other times. 
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It seems to me that tliis qualification either re- 
duces the doctrine iqualifii-d to an empty common- 
place which no one would care to dispute, or makes 
an incredible assertion about the state of human 
society. No one, I ^alppu',(•, ever denied either in 
theory or in piMi-tici: that there is a sphere within 
wliich the tastes of {k:ojj 1 c of mature age ought not 
to Ik; int!;rfered with, and within which differences 
must 1)0 n-;;.ir«h-d as natural and inevitable — in 
which lK‘tt{:r or worse means that which the indi- 
vidual |:»ri:fers or dislikes. On the other hand, no 
one ever -li-d that it was or could be good for 

aiiy'i’ic to be nintpcili-d to do what he did not like, 
unless the pers<^n ••'inip'-lHu;.,; was not only stronger 
but wist:r than tlie penson C'luqiclh-d, at all events in 
reference to the matter to wliich the <‘i impulsion 
applied. 

Either, then, the exception means only that 
.siqx rinr wisdom is not in every case a reason why 
one man should control another — which is a mere 
eouvmenplare,— -Of else it means that in all the 
countries which we arc accustomed to call civilised 
the ma.ss of adults are so well acquainted with their 
own interests and so much disj.o.scd to pursue them 
that no euinpnlstou or restraint jiut upon any of them 
by any others for the purjjosi.: of jii-omoting their in- 
terests can really pnuuotn them. 

No one can <louht the importanct; of this asser- 
tion, but where is the proof of it ? Let us consider 
how it ought to have and would have been |)rovcd 
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if it had been capable of prof^f. Mr, Mill ini;4l5t 
have specified the different classes of which some 
considerable nation — our own, for instance — is com- 
posed. Then he might have stated wliat are the 
objects which, if attained, would constitute the 
happiness of each of those classes. I'hen lie miglu 
have shown that a knowledge*, of tho-sc interests, a 
knowledge of the means by which they must be 
attained, and a disposition to make use of the 
means proper to obtain them, was so g<-ii<:ralK- dif- 
fused among each class that no coinpulsion put by 
the other classes upon any one class as a whole;, or 
by any part of any class upon any otlier part of it, 
could increase the happiness of the ]>crsfin'-i coinj>t;i!ed 
to such an extent as to overbalance the jjain of the 
compulsion itself. Before he affirnuxl that in Western 
Europe and America the compulsion of adults for 
their own good is unjustifiable, Mr. Mill ought to 
have proved that there are among us no consi- 
derable diffeyences in point of wisdom, or that if there 
are, the wiser part of the community docs not wish 
for the welfare of the less wise.* 

* Mr. Motley says upon this passage : ‘ Why so ? Mr. Mill's 
very proposition is that though there is a wiser par!, and thougli 
the wiser part may wish well to tlie less wise, yet even then the 
disadvantages of having a wise course forced upon the mcinhers 
of civilised societies exceed the disadvantage,s of following an 
unwise course freely. Mr. Stcplien’s allegation of the point-s winch 
Mr. Mill should have proved rests on the assiimp!iviu of the very 
matter at issue— namely, whether freedom is not in itself so 
valuable an element in social life (in civilised communities), that 
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It seems to me quite impossible to stop short of 
this principle if conq>ul;-,ion in the case of children 
and ‘ backward ’ races is admitted to be justifiable ; 
for, after all, maturity and civilisation are matters of 
degree. One j>erson may l)c mort: mature at fifteen 
than another at thirty, A naticm or a particular part 
<jf a nation may make such an advance in the arts of 
life in half a <-fnii:r\- that other nations, or other 
|)atts of the same inition, which were cfiiiaily civilised 
at the br-inning of the period, may be relatively 
l>arbarous at the end of it. 

I do not ovcrrlook tin; qualification contained in 
the passagr;s quoted above. It fixes the limit up to 
which (•( iinpulsii lU is justifiable at the ‘time when 
mankiml have become capal)Ie of being Iinproveil by 
free and equal di.scus.sion.’ I'his expression may 
imply that eompulsiun is always or never justifiable, 
according t© the manner in which it is construed. I 
am not quite sure that I know what Mr. Mill means 
by ‘ equal ’ discussion, but was there ever a time or 
place at w'hich no men could be improved on any 

for the sake of it wc should ho content to let tlic unwiscr i»art 
have their own way in what concerns tliemselves only.' 

Mr. Morley <iuoles only a jiart of rny art.;iunciil, which is this ; 
‘ You admit that children and human Iteings in “ backward states 
of smdeiy ” may he coerced for their own good. You would let 
Charlemagne coerce the Saxons, .and .Akhar the Hindoos. Why 
then may not ediicateil men coerce the igiu'rant. What is there in 
the character of a very cummcmjd.u-e ignorant peasant or petty 
shopkeeper in lhc.se days which makes him a Ic.ss fit subject for 
coercion on Mr. Mill’s principle than the Hindoo nobles and 
princes who were coerced by Akbar ? ' 
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point by free discussion ? The wildest i -.,, thr. 
most immature youths, capubhM.fanysortoft-tlm-anon, 
are capable of being improved liy free! tliscussion u|josi 
a great variety of .subjects. C'enusd ‘O, tbort-fi.r--, 
in their own intere.st.s would, at k.‘a.st in relation to 
these subjects, be unjustifiable as r<_;uo’ , them. }| 
boys in a school can be convinced of the imp- - 
of industry, you must never punish them lor iilhmeHs, 
Such an interpretation of the rule would i-r- ■ ■ I’p 

exclude compulsion altogether. 

A narrower interpretation would Ik; as follows, 
There is a period, now generally reacheil till avt;r 
Europe and America, at which discussion takes the 
place of compulsion, and in which people wh»*tt tlu-y 
know what is good for them gvnoraHy <lo it. When 
this period is r(;;iche(l, compulsion may be laid aside. 
To this I should .say (hat no such j-joriod Ita:. as yet 
been reached anywhere, and that there is tm pri ; • > ; 
of its being reached :in) \\ hcn: within any ;t • ‘ i *■ 
time. 

Where, in the very most advanced and < d 
communities, will you find any class of poro r’i,. who.sc! 
views or whose conduct on subjocts on which they are 
interested are regulated even in the nnun I >y t In • re.sii!is 
of free discussion ? What proport ion of human mis- 
conduct in any department in life Is ducto s-.uor.iUi . , 
and what to wickedness or weaknc.ss ? Of ton thou- 
sand people who get drunk, is there one who couhl 
say with truth that he did so bccau.se he liad l iewi 
brought to think on full deliberation and after free 
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discussion that it was wise to get drunk ? Would 
not every one of the ten lluiusand, if he told the 
real truth, say in some dialect or other — ‘ I got 
drunk because I was weak and a fool, because I 
could not resist the immediate jileasure for the 
sake of future and indefinite advant.-igc ’ ? If we 
look at the conduct of bodies of men as rx|>i-css..-d 
in their laws and institutions, we shall find that, 
though I'nnijiulsinn and persuasion go hand in 
hand, from the most immature and the rduehest 
.a:,ys ami societies up to the most (fo'ilisi'il, the lion’s 
share of the results olitained is due to coin|iukion, 
and that discussion is at most an ajijieal to the 
motives by which the strong man is likely to be 
actuated in using his sfrength. I.ook at our own 
time and country, and mention any single great 
fhangd, which has been effected by mere discussion. 
Can a single case be mentioned in which the passions 
of men were interested where the change was not 
carried by force — that is to say, ultimately by the 
fear of revolution ? Is it in any degree true that 
•when the brains are out a question dies ? Look at 
small matters which involve more or less of a 
principle, but do not affect many men’s passions, and 
see how much rensuning has to do with their settle- 
ment Such ciU'Maion;; as the admission of Jews into 
Parliament and the legalisation of marriage between 
lu'others and sist<.:rs-in-law drag on and on after the 
argument has been exhausted, till in course of time 
those who take one view or the other grow into a 
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decided majority, and settle the matter their own 
way. Parliamentary government is simply a mild 
and disguised form of compulsion. We agree to 
try strength by counting heads instead of breaking 
heads, but the principle is exactly the same. It is 
not the wisest side which wins, but the one which 
for the time being shows its superior strength (of 
which no doubt wisdom is one element) by e.nlisting 
the largest amount of active sympathy in its supiiort. 
The minority gives way not because it is convinct'.d 
that it is wrong, but because it is convinced that it is 
a minority. 

This again suggests an observation on a different 
part of the passage quoted from Mr. Mill. In rough 
states of society he admits of Charlemagnes and 
Akbars, if the world is so fortunate as to have them 
at hand. What reason is there to suppose that 
Charlemagnes or Akbars owe their power to en- 
lightenment superior to that of the persons whom 
they coerce ? They owe it to greater force of 
character and to the possession of power. What 
they did was to suppress anarchy — to substitute the 
vigorous rule of one Sovereign for the jarring preten- 
sions of a crowd of petty rulers. '• No doubt power- 
ful men are generally comparatively enlightened 
men, as were both Charlemagne and Akbar, for 
knowledge is a high form of power, as light implies 
intense force. But power in whatever form is the 
essential thing. Anarchy may be mischievous 
in civilised as well as in uncivilised life, ’' and 
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the only way out of it is by coercion. 'Fo 4ircct 
that }>ower aright is, I think, the principal object 
of poiificai argiuiviit. 'Fhe difference bctu'cnii 
a rough ami a civiHst;d society is not that force 
Us used in the one case and p< r.-,ii;i',inn in the other, 
1)Ut that forct; is (or ought to guided with 
■gn*ater can.* in the secoiul case th;in in the finst. 
iUesident Lincoln attained his olyccts by the u.se of 
a degree of force which woukl have* crushed Charle- 
magne and his paladins and peers like .so many 
- 11 . . 

I'ht* correctness of the assertion that * in all 
nations with whom we need here concern oui'sclv<'s,' 
the |ieriod at which ‘mankind have Ixicomc capablt' 
of being Imps ' n -'d liy free and equal discussion has 
long since arrived/ may be estimated by reference 
to two familiar points ; — 

I. Upon all the subjects which mainly interest 
men as men — religion, morals, government — man- 
kind at large are in a state of ignorance winch in 
favourable cases is just beginning to be conscious 
that it is ignonuico, How far will free discussion 
carry such knowlodgr* as we have on these subjects ? 
The very most that can be ho|)c:d for — men being 
what tliey are— is to i)opu1:u-isc, more or less, a 
certain set of coimnoiiplaces, which, by the condition 
of their existenta,*, cannot {>ossibly l)c more than* 
half-tniths. Discussion protluces plenty of effects, 
no douln, Pct)plc hunger and thiivst after theories 
to such a degree that whatever puts their own 
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wishes into a compact and intelligible form will 
obtain from them a degree of allegiance which may 
be called either touching or terrible. Look at the 
great popular movements which discussion has pro- 
voked, and consider what approach any one of them 
made to the real truth. Innumerable creeds, reli- 
gious and political, have swept across the world, 
arguing, preaching, gesticulating, and fightinp;. 
Compare the amount of recognition which the worst 
of them has obtained and the devotion which it has 
called forth with the degree of really intelligent 
appreciation which has been awarded to science. 
Millions upon millions of men, women, and children 
believe in Mahommed to the point of regulating 
their whole life by his law. How many people 
have understood Adam Smith ? Did anybody, 
except perhaps Mr. Buckle, ever feel any enthu- 
siasm about him ? 

If we wish to test the capacity of mankind at 
large for any sort of abstract discussion, we ought 
to consider the case of the minor branches of 
human knowledge which have been invested with 
some approach to a systematic character. liow 
many people are capable of understanding the 
fundamental principles of either political economy 
or jurisprudence ? How many people can under- 
stand the distinction between making the fun- 
damental assumptions of political economy for the 
purpose of calculating the results of the unre- 
strained action of the desire to get rich, and 

D 
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those U's-iunjAi- as being true in fact 
and ciiga! of ;a:r\ ing as the foundations of human 
society ? One would have thought that it was easy 
to iHhtin;;U!sh between the proposition, ‘ If your 
only oliject in trade is to make the largest possible 
proOt, you ought always tt> buy in the chfap(-st 
market and sell in the dearest,’ and the proposition, 

‘ All men ought, under all circumstances, to buy all 
things in the cheapest and sell them In the dearest 
ntarket.’ Yet how ntany people do in fact distin- 
guisli them? I low many rei-oguise in the faintest 
degn'C the imjtortancc of the distinction ? 

2. Men are so constructed that whatever theory 
as to i;. Htdne.:; and badness we choose to adopt, 
thfu’e are and always will be in the world an enor- 
mous mass of bad and indifferent pooplc — people 
who (krliberatcly do all sorts of things which they 
ought not to do, and leave undone all sorts of things 
which ilvey ought to do. Estimate the proportion 
of men and women who arc selfish, st;nsual, frivolous, 
idle, absolutely c:ominonplac(: and wrap[)(;il up in the 
smallest of petty routines, and consider how far the 
, frt;est of free discussion is likely to improve them. 
I rhe only way Ijy which it is practically possible to 
|act upon them at all is by compulsion or restraint. 
W'luahfr it is worth while to apply to them both or 
either I do not now inquire ; I confine myself to 
saying that tlie utmost conceivable liberty which 
could be bestowed upon them would not in the least 
degree tend to improve them. It would be as wise 
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to say to the water of a stagnant marsh, ‘ Why in 
the world do not you run into the sea ? you are 
perfectly free. There is not a single hydraulic work 
within a mile of you. There are no pumps to suck 
you up, no defined channel down which you are com- 
pelled to run, no harsh banks and mounds to confine 
you to any particular course, no dams and no flood- 
gates ; and yet there you lie, putrefying and breeding 
fever, frogs, and gnats, just as if you were a mere 
slave ! ’ The water might probably answer, if it knew 
how, ‘ If you want me to turn mills and carry boats, 
you must dig proper channels and provide proper 
water-works for me.’ 
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«>x THE i.niEKTV OF r and di-vi : njux. 

'rnoL'cin, as I |)ointcd out in my last chapter, Mr. 

rather asserts tlRiir proves his doctrines about 
liberty, the second (■lia[it''r {>f his essay on the 
I-iberly of Thouj^^ht anti 1 d:.rii->sli)n, and the third 
r!iapt< r on Individuality as one of the Elements of 
Welt 1"'inp' maybe rej^arded as anpnncnis to prove 
certain parts or application'^ of the general princijde 
asserted in his introduction ; and as such I will 
consider them. I object rather to Mr. Mill’s theory 
than to Ills practical conclusions, I hope to show 
hereafter how far the jnTiciIcal difference between 
us cxtemls. The objection which I make to most 
of Ills statements on the subject is, that in order 
to justify in jiraclice what might be justified on 
narrow and sptxial grounds, he lays down a theory 
incorrect in itself and tending to confirm views 
which miglit become practically mischievous. 

The result of his chapter on Liberty of Thought 
and Idiscu.Hsiun is summed up, with characteristic 
point and brevity, by himself in the following 
wonls ; — 
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We have n©w recognized the necessity to the mental 
well-being of mankind (on which all their other well-being 
depends) of freedom of opinion and freedom of the expres- 
sion of opinion on four distinct grounds. 

First, if any opinion is compelled to silence, that opinion 
may, for aught we can certainly know, be true. To deny 
this is to assume our own infallibility. 

Secondly, though the silenced opinion be an error, it 
may, and very commonly does, contain a portion of truth ; 
and since the general or prevailing opinion is rarely or 
never the whole truth, it is only by the collision of adverse 
opinions that the remainder of the truth has any chance of 
being supplied. 

Thirdly, even if the received opinion be not only true, 
but the whole truth, unless it is suffered to be and actually 
is vigorously and earnestly contested, it will by most of 
those who receive it be held in the manner of a prejudice, 
with little comprehension or feeling of its rational grounds. 

Fourthly, the meaning of the doctrine itself will be in 
danger of being lost or enfeebled and deprived of its vital 
effect on the character and conduct ; the dogma becom- 
ing a mere formal profession inefficacious for good, but 
cumbering the ground, and preventing the growth of any real 
and heartfelt conviction from reason or personal experience. 

The chapter in question is, I think, one of the 
most eloquent to be found in its author’s writings, 
and it contains, as is not unfrequently the case with 
him, illustrations which are even more valuable for 
what they suggest than for what they- say. 

These illustrations are no doubt the part of this 
chapter which made the deepest impression when it 
was first published, and which have been most 
vividly remembered by its readers. I think that for 
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the sake of them most readers forget the logical 
framework in which they were set, and read the 
chapter as a plea for gn'atf-r freedom of discussion 
on moral and theological subjects. If 3\Ir. Mill had 
limited himself to the projiosition that in our own 
time and country it is highly important that the 
great questions of morals and tlu-ology should be 
discus.u-.d openly and with coniph-to freedom from 
all legal restraints, I should agree with him. but the 
iin]>n'\ssion which the whole chapter leaves upon me 
is that for the sake of e.sial ilishing this limited practii.-al 
consequence, Mr. Mill has stated a theory which is 
very far imlced from the truth, and which, if gene- 
rally ai;ccpii:d, might hereafter become a serious cm- 
barrassmtmt to rational legislation. 

His first reason in favour of unlimited freedom 
of opinion on all subjects is this : * If any oplninn is 
c(tcn[K;ll<‘d to silence, that (qdnlon may, for aught we 
can certainly tell, be true. To deny thi.s is to 
assume our own infallibility.’ 

He states fairly and fully the obvious objection 
to this — that ‘ there is no greater prc.sumption of 
infallibility in forbidding the propagation of error 
than in any other thing which is done by public 
authority on its own judgnu-nt and ntsponsihility.’ 
In other words, the as.sumption is not that the 
persecutor is infallible, but that in this particular 
case he is right. To this objection he replies as 
follows : — ‘ There is the greatest difference between 
presuming an opinion to be true l)c-causi‘, with every 
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opportunity for contesting it, it has not been refuted, 
and assuming its truth for the purpose of not per- 
mitting its refutation. Complete liberty of contra- 
dicting our opinion is the very condition which 
justifies us in assuming its truth for purposes of 
action ; and on no other terms can a being with human 
faculties have any rational assurance of being right.’ 

This reply does not appear to me satisfactory. 
It is not very easy to disentangle the argument on 
which it rests, and to put it into a perfectly distinct 
shape, but I think it will be found on examination 
to involve the following propositions : — 

1. No one can have a rational assurance of the 
truth of any opinion whatever, unless he is infallible, 
or unless all persons are absolutely free to contra- 
dict it. 

2. Whoever prevents the expression of any 
opinion asserts by that act that he has a rational 
assurance of the falsehood of that opinion. 

3. At the same time he destroys one of the 
conditions of a rational assurance of the truth of the 
assertions which he makes, namely, the freedom of 
others to contradict him. 

4. Therefore he claims infallibility, which is the 
only other ground on which such an assurance of the 
truth of those assertions can rest. 

The first and second of these propositions appear 
to me to be incorrect. 

As to the first, I think that there are innumerable 
propositions on which a man may have a rational 
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assurance that he is right whether others arc or are 
not at liberty to contradict him, and that although 
he does not claim ir.r;ilb''d;iy. I'lvcry proposition 
of which wc arc assured by our own senses, or l)y 
evidence which for all is us strong 

as that of our own setwes, falls under this head, 
'flicre arc plenty (sf reasons for not forbidding 
jseo|>Ic to tlcny the e.xistence of London ilridge and 
the river 'I'hruncs, !)ut tiic ft*ar that the proof of 
those -it i.>n ; would be weakened or that the 

{jerson the law would claim infallibility is 

not among the nuinlter.* 

A asserts the oplni'-ii that L is a thief. B sues 
A for litjcL A justitlcs. The jury give a verdict 

• Mr. Motley says : * Were not men assiired !;iy their own senses 
tfial the earth is .a plain, and i!!.n the sun revolves round the earth ? ’ 

No ; men were not assttred of any such thing. They were 
assured by their .senses of the .appearance of the sun in the morn- 
ing in the East, at noon in the Sotith, and in the evening in the 
tVest, and they are still assured of the same fact Ijy the same means. 
Whether lliat r ips-aoui'a.- is to be accounted for Ity the motion of 
the sun or the motion of the earth was ;i tpicslion on which 
their senses could tell thetn nothing. Mr. Morlcy add.s, ‘ It imy 
be said that Itefore r, .oi ; they had a rational assurance 
that they were ri;dit in thinking that the sun moved round the 
eaitli. 'I'lie belief was not rorn.'ct, but it was a rational assurance. 
I'recisely, and people would have lived to this d.'ty with their 
erroneous rational assuran<-es uncorrected un!e.s.s fopi-nm us had 
been .at liberty to contnidict them.’ Do I say they would not ? 
(If that Copernicus’.s liberty was bad ? Not at all. 1 say only that 
Ijer.secuiion doe.s not of necessity involve a claim to infallibility, 
wltit h Mr. Mill asserts. Mr. Morley never disiiiigniKlics between 
the (ienial of a proposition and the denial of an argument in its 
favour. . 
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for the plaintiff, with ;!^i,ooo damages. This is 
nearly equivalent to a law forbidding every one, 
under the penalty of a heavy fine, to express the 
opinion that in respect of the matters discussed 
B is a thief. Does this weaken the belief of the 
world at large in the opinion that in re.spcct of 
those matters B is not a thief According to Mr. 
Mill, no one can have a rational assurance upon the 
subject unless every one is absolutely free to contra- 
dict the orthodox opinion. Surely this cannot be so. 

The solution seems to be this. The fact that 
people are forbidden to deny a proposition weakens 
the force of the inference in its favour to be drawn 
from their acquiescence in it ; but the value of their 
acquiescence considered as evidence may be very 
small, and the weight of other evidence, independent 
of public opinion, may not only be overwhelming, 
but the circumstances of the case may be such as 
to be inconsistent with the supposition that any 
further evidence will ever be forthcoming. 

Again, an opinion may be silenced without , 
any assertion on the part of the person who j 
silences it that it is false. It may be suppressed i 
because it is true, or because it is doubtful whether? 
it is true or false, and because it is not considered : 
desirable that it should be discussed. In these cases 
there is obviously no assumption of infallibility in 
suppressing it. The old maxim, ‘the greater the , 
truth the greater the libel,’ has a true side to it, | 
and when it applies it is obvious that an opinion is 
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silencal without any a.-ismnptinn of infallibility. The 
opinion tluit a n'.ipci'tabic man of mature years led 
an immoral life in his youth niay be perfectly true, 
anil yet the < :cpr<-;s!(ui of that opininn may be a 
crime, if it is not for the pulilic j>'ood that it should 
lie. O.po-:. -I'd. 

In cases in which it is olivious that no con- 
clusion at all can lie esoibli.sheti beyond the reach of 
doulit, and tliat men must litt contented witli pro- 
lialiilities, it maybe fooli.sh to prevent discussion and 
prohibit the <'\pn-.siMn of any npinion but one, but 
no a‘:siunptiiin of infilllblllty i.s involved in so doing'. 
When lk;nry Vi 11. and Queen Elizabeth silenced 
to ti ciu'tain extent both Catholics and Furitan.s, and 
.sought to confine reliifinus controversy within limits 
fixed by law, they did not a . aime tlicmscives to be 
infiillible. What they thought — and it is by no 
means clear that tht.y were wn mg- -was that unle.ss 
religious controversy was kept within bounds there 
would be a civil war, and they muzzled the dis- 
putants accordingly. 

Thma: are, in short, two cla.sses of cases to which, 
a.s it apjiears to me, IMr. Mill's argument docs not 
apply caars in which moral certainly is attainable 
on thee\ idenri-, and cases in which it is notattainable 
on the evidence. 

Where moral certainty is attainable on the evi- 
dence the suppression of opinion involves no claim 
to infallibility, but at most a claim to be right in the 
particular case. 
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Where moral certainty is not attainable on the 
evidence the suppression of opinion involves no claim 
to infallibility, because it does not assert the false- 
hood of the opinion suppressed. 

The three remaining arguments in favour of 
unlimited liberty of thought and discussion arc ; 
I. That the silenced opinion may be partially true 
and that this partial truth can be brought out by dis- 
cussion only. 2. That a true opinion when establi.shed 
is not believed to be true unless it is vigorou.sly 
and earnestly contested. 3. That it comes to be 
held in a dead conventional way unless it is discussed. 

These arguments go to show, not that the sujj- 
pression of opinion can never be right, but that it 
may sometimes be wrong, which no one denic.s. 
None of them show — as the first argument would if 
it were well founded — that persecution in all case.s 
proceeds on a theory involving distinct intellectual 
error. As to the first argument, it is obvious that if 
people are prepared to take the chance of persecut- 
ing a proposition which may be wholly true as if it 
were wholly false, they will be prepared to treat it in 
the same manner though it is only partially true. 
The second and third arguments, to which I shall 
have to return hereafter, apply exclusively to that 
small class of persons whose opinions depend prin- 
cipally upon the consciousness that they have reached 
them by intellectual processes correctly performed. 
The incalculable majority of mankind form their 
Opinions in quite a different way, and are attached 
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to them because they suit their temper aiul meet 
their wishes, and not because anti in so far as they 
think themselves warrantetl 1:)V cvitlence in l)elicvin«: 
them to Ijc true. I'ltc notorious result of unlimited 
frettdom of thtnii^ht ant! disctissitm is* to produce 
jteneral .scepticism on many stilyecls in tin; vast 
majfH’ity of iniiuls. if you want zealous belief, set 
|)eo{j!t; to fipht. i*'ew tliiu'fs (;ive men sucii a keen 
j^ ricpti.in of the impftrtance <»f their own <ipiM;Mn,t 
anti the vileness of tht; < 'pliii' >!'.■; tjf otlK;rs as the fact 
that ihtty liavi; inllictetl ami snfferetl persecution for 
them, linlimiit'ii freta.lom of ttpinion may l>e a very 
potts! iliinp, l»ni it tlttes not teml to zeal, or even to a 
tlistinet appr'-r’:i!:'i .n of ilu: ; of the opinions 

which are entcrtainctl, Xtahintf will give either but 
luleep interest in tht: sulyect to which thtjse dpini-in*; 

I t ’.ale, anil this is .so personal aiul tleejdy seated a 
matter that it is scarcely caiciM'- of Iteing affected 
by e.Kternal reslraint.s, unless, Ijidr. d, it i.s irritated 
and .so stimukitcti by them. 

I pass over for the on •sent the illustrations of 
this eltapti'j', which, as I have already said, are by far 
the most iinp'C'tani part of it ; ami I procf:ed to the 
ehap!<'ron Individuality as one of the Elements of 
W.-11-b.ba, 

The substance of the doctrine cliKincnlh- ex- 
poundi-il in it is that freedom is essential to origi- 
nality and intlividimllty of character. It consists, 
b.owevf-r, almost entirely of fulogics upon individu- 
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He accordingly sets forth at length the advantage of 
having vigorous impulses and plenty of them, of try- 
ing experiments in life, of leaving every man of 
genius free, not indeed ‘ to seize on the government 
of the world and make it do his bidding in spite of 
itself,’ but to ‘ point out the way.’ This individuality 
and energy of character, he thinks, is dying out 
under various depressing influences. ‘ The Calvinistic 
theory’ regards ‘ the crushing out the human, facul- 
ties, capacities, and susceptibilities, as ‘ no evil,’ inas- 
much as ‘ man needs no capacity but that of sur- 
rendering himself to the will of God, and if he uses 
any of his faculties for any other purpose but to do 
that supposed will more effectually he is better 
without them.’ Apart, however, from this, ‘ .society 
has now fairly got the better of individuality.’ All 
of us are enslaved to custom. ‘ Energetic characters 
on any large scale are becoming merely traditional. 
There is now scarcely any outlet for energy in this 
country except business.’ ‘ The only unfailing and 
permanent source of improvement is Liberty, since 
by it there are as many possible independent centres 
of improvement as there are individuals.’ Indivi- 
duality, however, is at a discount with us, and we are 
on the way to a Chinese uniformity. 

Much of what I had to say on this subject 
has been anticipated by an article in ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine.’ * It expands and illustrates with great 

* On ‘ Social Macadamisation,’ by L. S., in Fraser’s Magazine 
for August 1872. 
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vigour the following propositions, whicli appear to 
me to he unanswerable ; — 

1 . The growth of liberty in the sense of thnnocracy 
tends to diminish, not to increase, ori inaliiv and 
individuality. ‘ Make all men equal .so far as law.s 
can make them equal, and what docs that mean but 
that each unit is to be rendered iiopclrssly feeble in 
prc.scnce of an ovcrwlu’hnin majority?’ The 
<,:xi.stence of such a state of 'society reduces indi- 
viduals to impotence, and to tell them to be power- 
ful, original, and indcpcntlent is to mock them. It 
is like phu bing' a birtl’s feathers in order to put it on 
a level wiilt beasts, and then telling it to fly. 

2. ‘ Hie hope that pcoide arc to be rendered 
more eigorous by .simply rcnK)ving restrictions 
seems to be as fallacious as the liopc tliat a bush 
planted in an open field would naturally develope into 
a forest tree. It is the intrin.sic force which requires 
sin.mgthcning, and it may even happen in some cases 
that force will produce all the more effect for not 
being allowed to scatter itself.’ 

3. 'Fhough goodness is various, variety is not in 
itself good. ‘ A nation in which everybody was 
sober would be a hafipicr, better, and more progres- 
sive, though a less diversified, nation than one of 
which half the members were sober and the other 
half habitual drunkard.s.’ 

I might borrow many other points from the ex- 
cellent essay in tpuiKiion. but I prefer to deal with 
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the matter in my own way, and I will therefore add 
some remarks in confirmation and illustration of the 
points for which I am indebted to the writer. 

The great defect of Mr. Mill’s later writings 
seems to me to be that he has formed too favour- 
able an estimate of human nature.* This displays itself 
in the chapter now under consideration by the tacit , 
assumption which pervades every part of it t hat the I 
removal of restraints usually tends to invigorate cha-* 1 
racter. Surely the very opposite of this is the truth. ; 
Habitual exertion is the greatest of all invigorators 
of character, and restraint and coercion in one form 
or another is the great stimulus to exertion. If you 
wish to destroy originality and vigour of character, 
no way to do so is so sure as to put a high level of 
comfort easily within the reach of moderate and 
commonplace exertion. A life made up of danger, ; 
vicissitude, and exposure is the sort of life which ' 
produces originality and resource. A soldier or 
sailor on active service lives in an atmosphere of 
coercion by the elements, by enemies, by disease, 
by the discipline to which he is subjected.- Is he 
usually a tamer and less original person than a com- 
fortable London shopkeeper or a man with just such 
an income as enables him to do exactly as he likes ? 
A young man who is educated and so kept under 
close and continuous discipline till he is twenty-two 
or twenty-three years of age will generally have 


* See note, p. 260. 
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a much more vigorous and more original character 
than one who is left entirely to his own devices at 
an age when his mind and his tastes are unformed. 
Almost every human being requires more or less 
coercion and restraint as astringents to give him the 
ma.ximuin of power wliich he is capable of attaining. 
The maximum attainable in particular cases depends 
upon something altogether inde|)cndcnt of social 
arrangements — namely, the nature of the human 
being himself who is subjected to them ; and what 
this is or how it is to be affected are questions which 
no one has }'eL an.swereil 

This leads me to say a few words on Mr. Mill’s 
criticism on ‘the Calvin istic theory.’ He .says: 
‘ Acriii-.lin'j to that the one great offence of man is 
self-will. All the good of which humanity is capable 
is compri.scd in obedience. You have no choice ; 
thus you must do and no otherwise.’ ‘ Whatever 
is not a diity is a sin.’ ‘ Human nature being 
radically corrupt, there is no redemption for any one 
until human nature is killed within him.’ 

I do not profess to have a very deep acejuaint- 
ance with Calvin’s works, but from what I tlo 
know of them I .should say that Mr. hi ill uses the 
word Calvinistic almost at random, Calvin’s i.-eacnd 
doctrine, as delivered in the ilrst and second books 
of the ‘ Institutes,’ is sometlung like this. The one 
i great offence of man lies in the fact that, having 
before him good and evil, his weaker and worse 
Appetites lead him to choose evil The best thing 
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for him is to obey a divine call to choose good. 
Man has a fearful disease, but his original con- 
stitution is excellent. Redemption consists not 
in killing but in curing his nature. Calvin describes 
original sin as ‘the inheritably descending per- 
verseness and corruption (Book 2 , ch. i, s. 8 ) of 
our nature poured abroad into all the parts of the 
soul,’ bringing forth ‘ the works of the flesh,’ or, in 
other words, vice in all its forms. The result is 
(ch. 2) that ‘ man is now spoiled of the freedom of 
his will and made subject to miserable bondage ’ to 
his own vices. It is from this bondage, this pre-l 
ference of evil to good, that God rescues the elect. 

I think that if Calvin were translated into modern 
language it would be hard to deny this. Speak or 
fail to speak of God as you think right, but the 
fact that men are deeply moved by ideas about 
power, wisdom, and goodness, on a superhuman 
scale which they rather apprehend than comprehend, 
is certain. Speak of original sin or not as you 
please, but the fact that all men are in some 
respects and at some times both weak and wicked, 
that they do the ill they would not do, and shun 
the good they would pursue, is no less certain. 
To describe this state of things as a ‘miserable 
bondage ’ . is, to say the least, an intelligible way of 
speaking. Calvin’s theory was that in order to 
escape from this bondage men must be true to the 
better part of their nature, keep in proper subjection 
its baser elements, and look up to God as the source 
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of the only va!ual)ie kind of freedom — freedom to 
be and wise. To describe this doctrine as 

a d' 'I .p ■ -/■in;,; inlluence leadinj^ to the crushing' 
out of the human faculties, rapnr-i'b's, and suscep- 
tibilities, is to show an iii(';ipai'!t y to srpanite from 
liii i ill ;>1 and scholastic luisk.s the grain on which 
some of tht; Imavest, hartliest. and most \'i:.;or(ius 
men tliat ev(.;r trod the face of this earth were 
novirislied. No theory can {Mi:i:.!li1\’ be riglit •which 
rt-ipiiri-.. us to believe that such a man as John Knox 
was a poor hcartfjrokeii creature with no will of his 
own. 

'ritere is oiic more point in this curious chapter 
which I must notice in conclusion. Nothing can 
exceed Mr. Mill’s enthusiasm for individual great- 
i ness. The tnas.s, he says, in all countries constitute 
collective mediocrity. They never think at all, and 
never rise al)ovc mediocrity, ‘e.xcept in so far as 
tlie sovereign many have let themselves be guided 
and infiuenced (which in their best times they 
always have done) by the counsels and influence 
of a more highly gifted or instructed one or few. 
I’hc initiation of all wise or noble things comes 
and must coine from indivitluals ; generally at first 
from some one individual’ 'Fhe natural inferttnee 
would be that these individuals are the born rulers 
of the wwld, and that the world should .acknowlc-dge 
and obey them as such. Mr. Mill will not admit 
this. All that the man of genius can claim is 
‘ freedom to jx)int out the way. The power of 
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compelling others into it is not only inconsistent; 
with the freedom and development of all the rest, ! 
but corrupting to the strong man himself.’ This ■' 
would be perfectly true if the compulsion consisted 
in a simple exertion of blind force, like striking a , 
nail with a hammer; but who ever acted so on; 
others to any extent worth mentioning ? The way j 
in which the man of genius rules is by persuading: 
an efficient minority to coerce an indifferent andi 
self-indulgent majority, which is quite a different 
process. 

The odd manner in which Mr. Mill worships 
mere variety, and confounds the proposition that 
variety is good with the proposition that' good- 
ness is various, is well illustrated by the lines 
which follow this passage : — ‘ Exceptional indi- 
viduals . . . should be encouraged in acting dif- 
ferently from the mass’ — in order that there may be 
enough of them to ‘point out the way.’ Eccen- 
tricity is much required in these days. Precisely 
because the tyranny of opinion is such as to make 
eccentricity a reproach, it is desirable, in order to 
break through that tyranny, that people should be 
eccentric. Eccentricity has always abounded when 
and where strength of character has abounded, and 
the amount of eccentricity in a ‘society has generally 
been proportioned to the amount of genius, mental 
vigour, and moral courage it contained. That so 
few now dare to be eccentric makes the chief 
danger of the time. 
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If this advice were followed, wc should have as 
many little oddities in manner and behaviour as 
we have |>eo]dt; who wish to pass for men of genius, 
I’iccentricity is far more often a mark of weakness 
than a mark tif r-.i.i-cngfh. Weakness wishes, as a 
rule, tt» aUra«;t attention by triding distinctions, and 
stO’ngth wishi's to avoid it ()ri:'in:ilily consists in 

for yourself, not in thinking differently from 
other |»(*oj)le.* 

fliis ,\Ir. 'Mtirli-y rihst.'rvfks : ^ Mr. ’Mil! cli/lilH'mk'ty hrlc! 
lli;d, v:a'ir:iy is liuotl uji tin,* Hrouiiii that il is tla.* (’asential (a'lndition 
f'lf t!it? a|>|K,Mraiita‘ aitd of ffioso lunv iihaiH, now pira ttri,*'.,. 

rtifw Stan iiiH, ills, wjurr nf whit'h must r'ontairi the f>f -iM 

fiitnrc I i . iH tlic of cxistiMii'c* It shows an iri' 

i:;‘i|'Kualy to wiKloiMarul llif onstfnrt.* of' the diHl.ri'rH: to liea! with 
il iiy faaUanrnis m tliat it involves '‘M'i worHliip of more 
varbly;^’’ It plainly chics no such thing, Mr. Mill jiri/,cs variety, 
.1101 at. all tm mere variety, imt Iwcausc it furnishes most chances 
liif flew forms of good jirescntiiig tliemse'lves and ae<|niring a per- 
|rtianent places llc|)ri/.cd that eccentricity which Mr. Stephen so 
heartily dislikes lietMuse he ]H.-rri;!\\-d that all new truth and new 
ways of living must from the nature of things always ayipear 
ec::ccnlrir, to per.sons ac!<a,islomed to old o|)inions and old ways of 
living ; ticcuuisc lie saw that most of lire prrsonagt.'S to whom 
mankind, owes its chief stejis in moral and spiritual advance were 
liM.ikcal ufion by « • djinnp' -mii'-.s as eccentrics, and very often 
cruelly ill lrcau?d by iIhuo (cm Mr. Stephcifs pnii(:ip]<*s) for ecccn« 
trietty, wliiclt was in irutli the very d«divcranc:e of Inimanity from 
error or budi. Hot all novelties are iii!pne/i..'n.iv'iits, Irut at! 

arc novel, and you can only, therefore, l>c sure of 
improvements by giving ccccntricdty a fair hearing, and free room 
for as 'much active manifestation as does no near, positive, re* 
<’ugiusa!>lc, haiiB to other peopled 

This seems to tm like saying * genuine banknotes are so valu- 
able that for their sake forged banknotes ouglit to be encouragedd 
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Thus much as to Mr. Mill’s view of this subject I 
will now attempt to explain my own views on liberty 
in general, and in particular on liberty of thought. 

To me the question whether liberty is a good or 
a bad thing appears as irrational as the question ; 
whether fire is a good or a bad thing ? It is both 
good and bad according to time, place, and circum- 
stance, and a complete answer to the question. In 
what cases is liberty good and in what cases is it 
bad ? would involve not merely a universal history 

To regard mere variety as furnishing most chances of new forms of 
good presenting themselves and acquiring a permanent place is to 
assume that people cannot be trusted to judge any variety or 
alteration upon its merits. This appears to me altogether unjust. 
The truth appears to be that in this, as in other parts of his writings, 
Mr. Mill assumed that the common standards of good and evil were 
so tlioroughly wrong that if men exercised any discretion as to the 
varieties which they would encourage or discourage, they would 
do more harm than good, and that, therefore, in the present bad 
state of affairs the best thing to do was to encourage all varieties. 
This view is quite intelligible, though I do not agree with it 
As to eccentricity, surely the common use of language confines 
the word to affected oddity of behaviour. No one, I should sup- 
pose, would have called Mr. Mill ^ eccentric ^ for his peculiar views 
about women. If he had worn a strange dress, or kept different 
hours from every one else, or indulged in any other apparently 
unreasonable whim, he would have been eccentric. The eccen- 
tricity which, as Mr. Morley says, I ‘ heartily dislike,’ is merely 
affectation. It would, I think, be hard to show that the great 
reformers of the world have been persecuted for ^eccentricity.’ 
They were persecuted because their doctrines were disliked, 
rightly or wrongly as the case might he. The difference be- 
tween Mr, Mill’s views and mine is that he instinctively assumes 
that whatever is is wrong. I say, try each case on its own 
merits. 
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of mankind, but a co!n[)letc solution of the problems 
which such a history would offer. I do not believe 
that the state of our kno\vI<.:dg<- is such as to enable 
U.S to enunciate any ‘ very simple principle as entitled 
to govern absolutely the dealings of society with the 
individual in tlu; way of comjHilsion and control.’ 
We must pnict-cd in a far more cautious way, and 
confine ourselves to such remarks as experience, 
sugge-sfs about the rubanlage!; and disadvantages of 
cenipulsien and liberty re.sjteciivcly in particular 
cases. 

Tht: follovriag way of stating the matter i.s not 
and dotvs not preltmd to be a .soluticm of the ques- 
tion, In wliat cases is liberty good ? but it will .serve 
to show iiow the question ought to Ijt; tli.scusscd 
when it arises, I do not sec; liow Mr. Mill could 
deny its correctness consistently with the general 
j)rln(:i[)1es of the ethical theory which is to a certain 
extent common to us both. 

CoinpnI.sion is bad — 

1. When the olijcct aimed at is bad. 

2. When the oljject aimed at is good, but the 
compulsion enqilinaal is not calculated to obtain it. 

3. When the olq'ect aimed at is good, and the 
coinpn]';!{in <-in[)ln\-i'd is calculated to obtain it, ljut 
at too great an c.x],».-n:n-. 

Thus to ('(impel a man to commit murder is 
bad, because the object is bad. 

To inflict a punishment sufficient to irritate but 
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not sufficient to deter or to destroy for holding 
particular religious opinions is bad, because such 
compulsion is not calculated to effect its purpose, 
assuming it to be good. 

To compel people not to trespass by shooting 
them with spring-guns is bad, because the harm 
done is out of all proportion to the harm avoided. 

If, however, the object aimed at is. good, if the 
compulsion employed such as to attain it, and if the 
good obtained overbalances the inconvenience of the 
compulsion itself I do not understand how, upon 
utilitarian principles, the compulsion can be bad. .1 
may add that this way of stating the case shows 
that Mr. Mill’s ‘ simple principle ’ is really a paradox. 
It. can be justified only by showing as a fact 
that, self-protection apart, compulsion must always 
be a greater evil in itself than the absence of any 
object which can possibly be obtained by it. 

I will now proceed to apply the principles stated 
to the case of compulsion applied to thought and 
discussion. This Mr. Mill condemns in all cases. 
I should condemn it in those cases only in which 
the object itself is bad, or in which the means used 
are not suited to its attainment, or in which, though 
suited to its attainment, they involve too great an 
expense. Compare the results of these two ways of 
thinking. Few persons would be found, I suppose, 
in these days to deny the paramount expediency, 
the utility in the highest sense, of having true 
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opHiiojw ; anti by trtiti I mean not merely honest , 
but I'Mrr. -i-f , - ■p-nir ^11 To believe true statements, 
to disbelieve false statements, to give to probable or 
im{»r(jl}a}>lc statemeitts a degree of credit propor- 
tioiietl to tlKiir appar>-r.l probahility or improbability, 
woidtl !«; the greatest of intt:llectual blr.sslngs. Such 
a staU; of mind is tiu; idttal stale which a perfectly 
reasonaide human being would regard as the one at 
which he ought to aim as we aim at all ideals — that 
is to say, with a consciousness that we can never 
fully attain them. I'he most active-minded, the 
most sa; ;ac!i)ii e and those who an; most favourably 
situated for the purpost;, are in |)ractice. altogether 
unable t(> make more than an appri i:;iin.‘ifi>>n to 
such a result, in r<’gard to some few of the in- 
munerable subji-ets which inU'rest them. I am, of 
course, aware that this view is not universally ad- 
mitttsi, l)ut I need not argue at present with those 
who d<;ny it 

Assuming it to btt true, it will follow that all 
coercion which has the (effect of falsifying the 
itpiiiii 'M-. of tltose who are ccHU'ctxl is coercion for ai\ 
object Iiad in iiscdf ; and this at once condemns all 
cases of tlircict coercion in favour of opinion s which 
are !U> 1 , to say the least, so prob.able that a reason- 
able man would act ujion line ..uppo .iiion of tlieir 
truth. The sc'cond condition — namely, that coer- 
cion inust be effective —and the third condition, that 
it must not inflict ;;n- u.".- evils than it avoids, con- 
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demn, when taken together, many other cases of 
coercion, even when the object aimed at is good. 
For instance, they condemn all coercion applied, 
directly to thought and unexpressed opinion, and all; 
coercion which must be carried to the point ofl 
extermination or general paralysis of the thinkingj 
powers in order to be effective. In the first case! 
the end is not attained. In the second it is attained 
at too great an expense. These two considerations 
are sufficient to condemn all the coarser forms of per- 
secution. I have nothing to add to the well-known 
commonplaces which bear upon this part of the 
subject. 

This being allowed, let us turn to the considera- 
tion of the other side of the question, and enquire 
whether there are no cases in which a decree of 

. . o . 

coercion, affecting, though not directly applied to, 
thought and the expression of opinion, and not in 
itself involving an evil greater than the evil avoided, 
may attain desirable ends. I think that such cases 
exist and are highly important. In general terms I 
think that the legal establishment and disestablish- 
ment of various forms of opinion, religious, political, 
and moral, their encouragement and recognition by 
law and public opinion as being true and useful, or 
their discouragement by law and public opinion as 
being false and mischievous, fall within this prin- 
ciple. I think, that is, that they are cases of 
coercion of which the object is or may be good, and 
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in which the coercion is likely to be effective, and Is 
not an evil great enough to counterbalance the evil 
which is avoided or the good which is attained. I 
think, in short, that Governments ought to take the 
n-spt)nsibiiity of acting upon such principles, reli- 
gious, jiolitirnl, and moral, as they may from time to 
time regartl as most likely to be true, anti this they 
cannot do without cxirrcising a very consideralde 
degree of coercion. I'he difference between, I do 
not say kcv'iiing up an listalilishcd Church at the 
public expense, but Ixrtween paying a single shilling 
of pulilic money to a single school in which any 
opinion is taught of which any single taxpayer 
di .approves, and the maintenance of the Spanish 
ImpiisiriMU, is a gueaiinn of degree. As the first 
cannot be justified without infringing’ the principle 
of liberty as stjitcd by Mr. Mill, so the last can be 
condemned on my principles only by slant ing that 
the doctrines favoured by the Incjui.siilon were not 
true, that the means used to promote them were 
ineffective, or that their employment was too high a 
price to [lay for the object gained ; issues which I 
should be quite ready to acce|>t. 

In order to sliow more distinctly what I mean 
by coercion in favour of la'llginus opinions, it is 
mTfss.-iry to point out that I include under the heatl 
of religious opinions all opininns about religion, and 
in pariicnlar the opinion that a given religious creed 
is false, and the opinion that no religious creed is 
absolutely true, as well as the opinions which col- 
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lectively form any one of the many confessions of 
faith adopted by religious bodies. 

There are many subjects of legislation which 
directly and vitally interest all the members of 
religious bodies as such. Of these marriage, educa- 
tion, and the laws relating to religious endowments 
are the most prominent. Suppose, now, that the 
rulers of a nation were opposed to all religion, and 
were prepared to and did consistently legislate upon 
the principle that all religions are false. Suppose 
that in harmony with this view they insisted in 
every case on a civil marriage, and I'egarded it as 
the only one legally binding, although the addition 
of religious ceremonies was not forbidden ; suppose 
that they confiscated all endowments for religious 
purposes, making provision for the life interests of 
the actual incumbents. Suppose that they legislated 
in such a way as to forbid all such endowments for 
the future, so as to render the maintenance of 
religious services entirely dependent on the temper 
of the existing generation. Suppose that, in addi- 
tion to this, they were to organize a system of 
national education, complete in all its parts, from 
universities and special colleges for particular pro- 
fessions down to village day schools. Suppose 
that in all of these the education was absolutely 
secular, and that not a single shilling was allowed 
to be appropriated out of the public purse to the 
teaching of religion in any form whatever, or to the 
education of persons intended to be its ministers; 
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No one, I think, will deny either that this would be 
cot-Tcion, or that it would be coercion likely to effect 
its purpose to a ip'caler or less extent by means not 
in themselves productive of any other evil than the 
siippri-ssion of n-lipjnn. which the adoption of these 
means assumes to be a j^ood. I hire, them, is a case; 
in which coercion, likely to be effective at a not 
inadt-ip.iau' i::;pims--, is directed towards an end the 
goodness or Ixidness of which depends upon the 
(jiiestinii wlietlnm religion is true or false. Is this 
coercion good or Itad ? I say good if and in 
so fur as religion is false: ; had if and in so far 
as religion is true. IMr. Mill ought, I think, to 
say that in t:very case it is Ixul, iiT( :,;iccti\ dy of 
the truth or falsehood of n-ligion, for it is corn-ictii, 
and it is not sei!-prt>tective. 

I'hat this is not an im[>us:,il)Ir case is proved liy 
the action ’of the British Empire in India, which 
governs, not indeed on the princiiile that no religion 
is true, but distinctly on the priaeijile that no native 
religion is true. The English have done, and are 
doing, the following things in that country: — 

1. 'Fhey have' h>rced upon the people, utterly 
against the will of many of them, the jirinciple that 
people of different religions are to live: at })eace witli 
each other, that there is to be no lighting and no 
oppression as Iwtween Mahommeduns and Hindoos, 
or between different .sects of Mahoinmedans. 

2. They liavt: also forced ujKnt the people the 
principle that change of religion is not to involve 
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civil disabilities. The Act * by which this rule was 
laid down utterly changed the legal position of one 
of the oldest and most widespread religions in the 
world. It deprived Brahminism of its principal 
coercive sanction. 

3. They have set up a system of education all 
over the country which assumes the falsehood of the 
creed of the Hindoos and — less pointedly, but not 
less effectually — of the Mahommedans. 

4. Whenever religious practices violate European 
ideas of public morality up to a certain point, they 
have, as in the cases of Suttee and human sacrifices, 
been punished as crimes. 

5. They compel the natives to permit the pre- 
sence among them of missionaries whose one object 
it is to substitute their own for the native religions, 
and who do, in fact, greatly weaken the native 
religions. 

In these and in some other ways the English 
Government keeps up a steady and powerful 
pressure upon their Indian subjects in the direction 
of those moral and religious changes which are 
incidental to, and form a part of what we understand 
by, civilisation. It is remarkable that this pressure 
is exerted, as it were, involuntarily. No act which 
can in the ordinary use of language be described as 
remotely resembling persecution can be laid to the 
charge of the Government of India. The most 

^ Act xxi. of 1850. Commonly, though not very correctly, 
called the ^ Lex Loci Act/ 
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solemn to maintain complete impartiality 

between different n,-lig-!()us persuasions have been 
given on the most memorable occasions, and they 
have been observed with the most scruinilous fidelity. 
Every civilian, every person of influence and 
authority, is full of a sincere wish to treat the 
native religions with rrspcci. It would be difficult 
to find a body of men less <!i:![)(>scd on the whole to 
proselytize, or more keenly aware of the weak-- side 
of the prose!}'tizing spirit. Wliaf'-vcr faults the 
Engli.sh in India have committed, the fault of Ireing 
too ecclesiastically mind<;d, of being too much led 
by mi.ssionan’es, is certainly not one of them. For 
many years the ban; presence of missionaries in 
British Imlia was not tolcrateil by the Indian 
Governmcint. The force of circumstance.s, however, 
was too strong for them, and ha.s put them, against 
their will, at the head of a revolution. Little by 
little they were forced to become the direct rulcre of 
the whole country, and to provide it with a set of 
laws and institutions. They found, as every one 
who has to do with legislation must find, that laws 
must !>e based uiion ])rinci]ilc;s, and that it is im- 
possililc to lay down any principles of legislation at 
all unless you an; |)rr-[j:!r(=(l to say, I am right, and 
you are wrong, and )’our vittw shall give way to 
mine, quietly, g-mdually, and pe;u:e:ibly ; but one of 
us two must rule and the other must obey, and I 
mean to rule. 

I might multij)!)- to any conceivable extent illus- 
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trations of the propositions that all government has 
and must of necessity have a moral basis, and that 
the connection between morals and religion is so in- 
timate that this implies a religious basis as well. 

I do not mean by a religious basis a complete agree- 
ment in religious opinion among either the gover- 
nors or the persons governed, but such an amount 
of agreement as is sufficient to determine the at- 
titude of legislation towards religion. I think if 
these illustrations were fully stated and properly 
studied they would establish some such general in- 
ference as this : — - 

There are t hree rela tions and no more in which 
legislation can sta,nd towards I'eligion in general, and 
towards each particular religious opinion or form of 
religion : — 

1. It may proceed on the assumption that some 
one religion is true and all othei's false. 

2. It may proceed on the assumption that more 
than one religion is, so to speak, respectable, and 
it may favour them in the same or different degrees. 

3. It may proceed on the assumption that all 
religions or that some religions are false. 

I believe it to be simply impossible,,-tbat legist 
lation.shouldrbe.really.JiantFal as to any religion which | 
is professed by any large number of the persons legis-| 
lated for. He that is not for such a religion is against 
it. Real neutrality is possible only with regard to 
forms of religion which are not professed at all by the 
subjects of legislation, or which are professed by so 
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few of th(im that their opinions can be regartlcd as 
unimportant by the rest. Englisli legislation in 
F.nglaml is neutral as to hlahommedanssm and 
Brahminism. English legislaliiin in India, j)ro(.:cfds on 
the as.'Uinipiion that l)Oth are false. If it did not, it 
would havf.: to l)c founded on tin; Koran or the Insti- 
tutes of hlciui. If this is .so, it is praclifally certain 
tliat co<Tcion will be ext,;rci.sed in favour of some «:;!i- 
gious (ijiininiis anti against otlu;r.s, and the question 
whtuher such cot.-rcion is goot! (,«- l>ad will dejicnd 
upon thf,:; view of ladigion which is takt.‘n Ity different 
pco}>Ic. 

'I'he real ''j.inidii of most legislators in the; 
pri' .cig day, the (ipinion in favour of which they do, 
in fact, i xcn-i-f (SK-n-inn, is tlu.; I'piniou that no reli- 
gion is ab.solutely true, Imt that all contain a mi.Kturc 
of truth and f.d^tehood, and that the .same is the case 
with etliical and {>olitical systems. One inference 
from this is tliat direct li gislalion again.st any reli- 
gion a.s a whole is wrong, and this i.s ojte great 
objection to jjersecution. When you persecute a 
religion as a whole, you must generally ][)ersecutc 
truth and goodn<-ss as well as falsehood. Coercion 
as to relie ion will therefore chieOy occur in the. in- 
direct form, in tin.; shaj)e (vf treating certain j>arts — 
vital parts, it may he — of pui'ticular sy.st«;m.s as 
mischievous anti pt.!: sibl\- (.;ven as criminal falsehoods 
when they come in the le'dsl.-iior’s way. When 
priests, of whatever creed, claim to hold the keys of 
heaven and hell and to work iuN-Isible miracles, it 
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will practically become necessary for many purposes 
to decide whether they really are the representatives 
of God upon earth, or whether consciously or not 
they are impostors, for there is no way of avoiding 
the question, and it admits of no other solutions. 

Many, perhaps most, of the extravagant theories 
which have been and are maintained about liberty 
and in particular about the division between the tem- 
poral and spiritual powers, have been devised by 
persons who, holding this view and not choosing to 
avow it, wished to discover some means of leaving 
uncontested the claims of various religious systems to 
divine authority, and of showing that an admission 
of the truth of those claims would not involve the con- 
sequences which those who believed in them wished 
to draw from it. It is for immediate practical pur- 
poses highly convenient to say, Your creed is, no 
doubt, divine, and you are the agents of God for 
the purpose of teaching it, but liberty of opinion is 
also more or less divine, and the civil ruler has his 
own rights and duties as well as the successors of 
the Apostles. But, convenient as this is, it is a mere 
compromise. The theory is untrue, and no one 
really believes more than that half of it which suits 
him. If Spiritual means that which relates to thought 
'and feeling, every act of life is spiritual, for in every 
I act there is a mental element which gives it its moral 
I character. If temporal means outward and visible, 
i then every act is temporal, for every thought and feel- 
ling tends towards and is embodied inaction. In fact 
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every human action is both temporal and spiritual. 

! The attempt to distinguish between temporal and 
lispiritual, between Church and State, is like the 
{attempt to distinguish between substance and form. 
Formless matter or unsubstantial form are ex- 
pressions which hav<; no meaning, and in the .same 
way things temporal and things spiritual prc-uipjiosi-, 
and run into each other at every point. Human 
life is one and indivisible, and is or ought to be regu- 
lated by one set of principles and not by a multi- 
tude. This su1)j(x-t, however, is too large and 
important to be disposed of parenthetically, I pro- 
|)ORe to discu-ss it r.rparah-l}-.* With lhe.se pre- 
iiininarj' observations, I procred to .say a ftnv words 
on each of the three relations in which Irgislation 
may stand to religion. It will bt; found that the 
consideration of them will throw a strong light upon 
majiy of tlu‘ illustrations of this subject discussed by 
Mr. Mill and othens. 

,■ First, legislation may procetal on the a.ssumpllon 
i that one religion is true and all others false. This 
is the assinnpiiiiii which pt.-rvadcs nearly all early 
Christian hgialation. It is made so uncon.sriously 
by hlahomniedans and Hindoos that their law and 
their rdhTm are to a great extent one and tlie .same 
thing. Our own minds have become so much 
sopluHtir.'Ued by t'onunonplao'-s about liberty and 
toleration, and atout the division between the tem- 
jxjral and .spiritual power, that we have almost 
* Sec cluijf. iii. p, 114. 
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ceased to think of the attainment of truth in religion 
as desirable if it were possible. It appears to me 
that, if it were possible, the attainment of religious 
truth and its recognition as such by legislation would 
be of all conceivable blessings the greatest. If we 
were all of one mind, and that upon reasonable 
grounds, about the nature of men and their relation 
to the world or worlds in which they live, we should 
have in our hands an important instrument for the 
solution of all the great moral and political questions 
which at present distract and divide the world, and 
cause much waste of strength in unfruitful though 
inevitable contests. 

Even when a religion is only partially true, the > 
effect of a general and perfectly sincere belief in it is 
to give unity and vigour and a distinct and original 
turn to the life of those who really believe it. Such 
a belief is the root out of which grow laws, insti- 
tutions, moral principles, tastes, and arts innumer- 
able. The phrases about our common Christianity are 
vague enough, but it was in religious beliefs common 
to great masses of people that the foundations of 
much that we justly prize were laid. If from the fall, 
of the Roman Empire to the revival of learning' 
there had been no moral and spiritual unity in the \ 
world, we should still, in all probability, have been ' 
little better than barbarians. If the divided forces 
of mankind could now.be based upon one foundation 
of moral and spiritual truth, and directed towards a 
set of ends forming one harmonious whole, our 
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descendants would probaVdy surpass us quite as de- 
cisively as we surpass the contemporaries of Alfred or 
GrcL,^nry the Great Progress has its drawbacks, and 
they are great and serious ; l>ut whatever its value 
may be, unity in n ligiouA l>elief would further it in 
so far as the belief was true and was based upon 
reasonable grounds. 

The qiur.tion !k)w .such a .state of thing.s is to be 
produced is one which it is inipo.rublt; not to ask 
and oqu:ilIy iinpn.-;.-,il Jc to ;ui:uvvr, e.vcept by the words, 

* the wind blowetli where it listeth, and yc know 
not whence it cometh nor whither it goeth.' The 
sources of rdig-Inn lie hid from us. AH that we 

• I have aikk'd the < •.:!, 'udin.; words of this I'.o'.ii.r.ipli, ami 
aUeretl an inamirate on the I'O i page, liecause 

Mr. Morky appears to have thtmt'ht that I meant to s.ay that mere 
unity of belief was good apart from the tntth of the matter 
believed. Mr, Morley .adds: *Ii is no doubt true that unity in 
religious belief tis in other things will slowly draw nearer as the 
results of the gradual r;( crpi^ini ,• fjy an increasing number of 
men of common methods of observing and in(irj>i\t!n;< ex- 
perirtu i'. . . . But all the < iin:.. *j!u,nces of this irai buhif;,- ni.ty 
not jjrove to be bcnefici.il or favourable to progress, nor is it at all 
dear . . . that unity of religious belief wtnild farther j(rogre.ss 
unless yoti rqilatxid the disaission to which such unity wi.ul,! p;>; 
an end liy some other equally dividing sultject of equal interest 
to ,in equal nmnljer of inatple.’ 

'rhis is cxadly in Mr. Mill's vein, and I must own that the 
nervous fear that a time may jio.ssihly come when there will be 
nothing left to argue about tippeans to me about as rcmsoiablc .is 
the •th(,u:dit of the eNlmn-t!!,!;::) of musical combinations of the 
seven tones and semitones which make up the octave,* by whidi 
Mr. Mill tells us (AxUubt(>’>nipliy, p, 145) he was ‘seriously tor- 
mented’ at one time of his life. 
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know is that now and again in the course of ages 
some one sets to music the tune which is haunting 
millions of ears. It is caught up here and there, 
and repeated till the chorus is thundered out by a 
body of singers able to drown all discords and to 
force the vast unmusical mass to listen to them. 
Such results as these come not by observation, but 
when they do come they carry away as with a flood 
and hurry in their own direction all the laws and 
customs of those whom they affect. To oppose Mr. 
Mill’s ‘ simple principle ’ about liberty to such powers 
as these is like blowing against a hurricane with a 
pair of bellows. To take any such principle as a 
rule by which such powers may be measured and 
may be declared to be good or bad is like valuing a 
painting by adding together the price of the colours, 
the canvas, and so much a day calculated on his ave- 
rage earnings for the value of the artist’s labour. 

When the hearts of men are deeply stirred b;^ 
what they regard as a gospel or new revelation, they! 
do as a fact not only believe it themselves, but com-^ 
pel others to accept it, and this compulsion for ages 
to come determines the belief and practice of enor- 
mous multitudes of people who care very little about 
the matter. Earth resembles heaven in one respect 
at least. Its kingdom suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force. That such violence is or 
under circumstances may be highly beneficial to the 
world, is, I think, abundantly proved by history. : 
The evil and good done by it must in all cases be - 
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measured by tlie principles kid down above- Was 
tbe object good ? Did the means conduce to it ? 
Did tiiey conduce to it at an e.xcessive price ? 
Apply this to the case of the establishment of 
Christianity as a State n'ligiun first in the Roman 
and afterwards in modern Europt'. It is 
olrvioiis that we have before, us the most intricate of 
all conceivable problems, apniblciu which no single 
anti simple principh- can possibly solve. Its so- 
lution would require answers to the follow ip,;;', 
amongst other questions : — i. What is Christianity ? 
2 . How far is it true and useful ? 3. How far was 
it and how far was taich jjart of it |)roinoted liy 
coercion ? 4. Whtit kinds of coercion promoted the 

diffiment parts of it ? 5. What was the coniparattve 

iinpuriancc. of the tHM-rdcui appliod and the results 
obtained } Mo.st of these (pu-stions are obvIun;.ly 
insoluble. 

The second case is that in which the Lcgislatun; 
foipinls variou.s creeds as rospecaablo, and favours 
them more or less according to circumstances, and 
either i -quail or uncquaJly. This is the present 
statt; of things thrmighout the greater part of the 
civilised world. It is carried out to its fullest 
ih At :1s ipriii-nt in this country and in the United 
States, thouglt in this country two State Cluirch<'s 
arc .specially f.ix oured, while in America all Churches 
stand upon the same footing as lawful associations 
based upon voluntary contracts. The way in 
which this arrangement is accepted as a final 
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result which is to last indefinitely has always 
seemed to me to afford a strong illustration of the 
manner in which people are disposed to accept as 
final the temporary solutions of great questions 
which are in fashion in their own days. The fatal 
defect in the arrangement, which must sooner or 
later break it up, is that it tends to emasculate both 
Church and State. It cuts human life in two. It cuts 
off religion from active life, and it reduces the State 
to a matter of police. Moreover, it is but a 
temporary and not a very honest device. To 
turn Churches into mere voluntary associations, 
and to sever the connection between them and 
the State, is on the part of the State an act not of 
neutrality but of covert unbelief. On the part of 
the Churches which accept it, it is a tacit admission 
of failure, a tacit admission that they have no distinct 
authoritative message from God to man, and that 
they do not venture to expect to be recognised as 
institutions to which such a message has been con- 
fided. But if this is not their character, there is no 
other character for them to hold than that of human 
institutions, like the old schools of philosophy, 
based upon various theories as to the nature, the 
destiny, and the duties of men. 

If this is the light in which Churches are to be 
regarded, the division between Church and State, 
the maxim of a free Church in a free State, will 
;mean that men in their political capacity are to have 
Ino opinions upon the topics which interest them 
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most <lcc|>ly ; and, on the: other hand, that men of 
a s|5eciilative turn an; never to try to reduce their 
.-v ■; to yr,>ct:< *' on a large scale, by making 
{>r to make them tlie basis of Icg-tslalion. 

If this i ■■•in' is adopted and adhered to, one 
id two results must scjon(‘r or later inevitably follow. 
In so far us the [.ri-.i'-lp’'- is arrcj.tcd and acted 
upfju witli real good faith, the State will be degraded, 
and rrsliiced to mere polictr functions. Associations 
of various kinds ■will take its place and push it on 
t sue side, and remplen.Iy new forms of society may 
1«! the result. Mci-aa.iu .m i;i one illustration of this, 
Init the strong t- nd!’!\'’y which ha.s .shown itself on 
manv trettsions iKJth in I’rance and America on the 
part of enthusiastic pt ri.ins'-. to 'try ('xpcrinicnts in 
living,' by ‘ I . ding entirely new form of .society, 

has ?aippli.‘d many minor illustrations of the same 
prirubp’f. St .Simoniaui:-!n. families of love by 
whatever name they are called, are straws .showing 
the set of a wind which some day or other might 
take rank antong the fiercest of storms. Such ex- 
r.> rinn ni’-. as these have nothing whatever to do 
with lifwrty. 'bhey are <-inbry(t gfivt-nmients, little 
States wlticli in course of lime may well come to be 
dangertin . aniag' •ni-.f;; of the old one. 

Another pi> ...iblc result is that the State, finding 
itself confroiUctl by Churches at all .sorts of points, 
may at last renounce; the notion that it is debarred 
from forming an opinion upon moral and religiou.s 
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problems, and from legislating in accordance with 
'the opinions so formed. If and in so far as the 
State — that is to say, a number of influential 
people sufficient to dispose of the public force — 
arrives at distinct views upon these points, it must 
of necessity revert from the provisional and neutral 
attitude to a belligerent attitude. It must assume 
the truth of some religious opinions, and as a 
necess^ consequence the falsehood of others, and 
as to^ese last it will take up a position of hostility. 
Cpses may occur, as the state of our own time shows, 
/xi which it is extremely difficult to -say what is true, 
but comparatively easy to say what is false, and I 
do not see why conscious ignorance upon some 
points should interfere with or excuse people 
from acting upon a distinct negative conviction 
upon others. 

Such a course necessarily encounters the most 
virulent and passionate resistance. Unwelcome, 
however, and thorny as’ this path is, I believe that 
it ought,, when necessary, to be taken; that it is| 
desirable that legislators and their advisers should! 
not legislate on the supposition that all sorts of; 
conflicting creeds have an equal chance of being 
true, but should consider the question of the tmth/ 
and falsehood of religious opinions ; that legislation 
should when necessary proceed on distinct principles 
. in this matter, and that such a degree of coercion as' 
is necessary to obtain its end should be applied.; 
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What I have already said shows that in fact this is 
always done, though people are not always aware 
of it.* 

As I have observed more than once, Mr. MiH’.s 
illustrations of hi.s principles arc in some respeds 
the mo.st attractive and effective parts of hi.s book. 
By far the mo.st important pas>;;up‘ of his ‘E.ssay on 
Liberty ’ i.s the well-known one in which he argues 
that people .slioukl lx; at jjcrfect Hljcrty to (■.':prfss 
any (iifiiN ov; whatever about the cxi.stencc of God 
and a future .state, ami that for doing .so they 
.should neitlier be punislird l)y law nor censured liy 
public o[iinion. In the practical result I agree 
nearly, though not quite ; but in otxler to set in as 
clear a light as })ossiblc the difference lictwcen hi.s 
way of treating the subject and my own, I will deal 
with it in my own way, noticing his .'irgumenls in 
what I take to be their proper, places. 

The object of forbidding men to deny the 
i existence of God and a future life would be to cause 
i those doctrines to be universally lK;liev(.;d, and upon 

* It is perhaps nerr-.^^.i-.ivy to observe that I am in this 

I'llacc witii 110 reference to the actual state of affairs in tliis country. 
I 1 ie c|uestioiis which J have in my mind will not arise at all iiruil 
the great cliangc in religi<ius Ijclief, of wdiich wc now witness tlie 
bej,'imi.lii:.a lias gone much further and assumed a miidi more 
dcehlcd character than can be extiectab say for a gcneniLM.u to 
come. It seems probaide that in this country^ and in most others^ 
the next step%vill be the adoption of the pi'inciplc of free churches, 
as tlmy am called. It is a ptrity eei^cdienL cud will mU, I think, 
last as long as the older ones* 
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my principles this raises three questions ; — i. Is the 
object good ? 2. Are the means proposed likely 

to be effective ? 3. What is the comparative im- 
portance of the object secured and of tlic means 
by which it is secured ? That the object is good if 
the doctrines are true, admits, in my opinion, of no 
doubt whatever. I entirely agree with the common- 
places about the importance of these doctrines. If 
these beliefs are mere dreams, life is a very much 
poorer and pettier thing ; men are beings of much 
less importance ; trouble, danger, and physical pain 
are much greater evils, and the prudence of virtue is 
much more questionable than has hitherto been sup - 
posed to be the case. If men follow the advice so! 
often pressed upon them, to cease to think of these 
subjects otherwise than as insoluble riddles, all the 
existing conceptions of morality will have to be 
changed, all social tendencies will be weakened. ; 
Merely personal inclinations will be greatly strength- 
ened. Men who say ‘ to-morrow we die,’ will add 
‘ let us eat and drink.’ It would be not merely diffi- 
cult but impossible in such a state of society to 
address any argument save that of criminal law 
(which Mr. Mill’s doctrine about liberty would re- 
duce to a minimum) to a man who had avowed to 
himself that he was consistently bad. A few people | 
love virtue for its own sake. Many have no par - 1 
ticular objection to a mild but useful form of it if they , 
are trained to believe that it will answer in the long 
run ; but probably a majority of these persons would 
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like it dashed with a Hbcra! allowance of vice if they 
thought that no risk would be run by making the 
mixture. A strong minority, again, are so viciously 
«lis|)nsed that all the considerations which can be 
tirawn front any world, present or future, certain or 
p-w'dhle. do not avail to hold them in. Many a man 
too stupid for sjj- culativit doubt or for thought of 
any kind says, ‘ I’ve no doultt at all I shall be 
damned for it, but I must, and I will’ In short, all 
f-nufricni'i'. shows that almost all men rcrjiunt at 
times l)oth the spur of hope and the bridle of fear, 
and that n-li-Mous hope and fear arc,; an effective spur 
and bridle, though some people are too hard-mouthed 
and thick-skinned to care much foreitlier, and though 
others will now and thc:n take the l>it in their teeth 
and rush wlitirc passion carries them, nbtwithstand- 
ifv; both. If, then, virtue is good, it seems to me 
clear that to pnimolcthe belief of the fundamental 
doctrines of roliglon is good also, for I am c;<)nviace(l 
that in Europe at least the two must stand or fall 
together. 

It is .sometimes argued that these beliefs arc 
1 rather unimportant than either good or 1)ad. It is 
.said that great masses of the human race have done 
without any or with m -.ml i\'<- beliefs on thc.se subjects. 
Intercistisig sketches art; given of the creeds or no 
crtieds of savage tribt:®, of educated men in classical 
times, of Iiuddhists, and others. Mere, it is said, 
an; cases of people living without reference to a 
iGod or a future slate. Why cannot you do the 
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same ? A strong social impulse, a religion, of hu- 
manity will fill your sails as well as the old wind 
which is dying away ; and you will then think of 
these questions which now seem to you all-important 
as of insoluble riddles, mere exercises of ingenuity 
with which you have nothing to do. 

This argument falls wide of the mark at which 
it seems to be aimed. Its object is to prove that^ 
the fundamental problems of religion may and ought) 
to be laid aside as insoluble riddles on which it isj 
waste of time to think. The evidence to prove this 
is that solutions of these problems, widely differing 
from those which are established in this part of the 
world, have been accepted in other countries and by 
other races of men. No doubt this is true, but what 
does it prove ? Taken in connection with other 
facts equally notorious, it proves that as a man’s re- 
ligion is, so will his morals be. The Buddhists have 
a religion and a morality which closely correspond. 
How does this show that European morality is not 
founded on Christianity, and that you can destroy 
the one without affecting the other ? It proves the 
reverse. If Buddhists became Christians or Chris- 
tians became Buddhists, a corresponding moral 
change would soon make itself felt. The difference 
between Hindoo and Mahommedan morals closely 
follows the difference between their creeds. Whether 
Christianity is true or false, and whether European 
morality is good or bad, European morality is in 
fact founded upon religion, and the destruction of 
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the one must of necessity involve the reconstruction 
of the other. Many persons in these days wish to 
retain the morality which they like, after getting rid 
of the n-ligion which they disbelieve. Whether 
they are right or wrong in dislurlung tin; foundnUon, 
they arc inconsistent in wishing to save the super- 
structure. If we arc to think as Ca\sar thought of 
God and a future state, we cannot avoid considering 
the (lUfstiMn whether Caisars morals and jirinciples 
of action were not superior to the common moral 
.standards. j<;sus Clirist believed in God and a future 
state, and pn.-arlied the Sermon on tlie Mount. Julius 
Casar believed the ip-H- uio;', ; about God and a future 
.state to be mere idle curiosities, l ie also jns ■ached 
imi.'re';'a\-i‘ .sermon.s by example and otherwi.se. 
Many [I'-rsoii;; in these days appear to me to think 
that they can reconcile the morals of Jesus Christ 
with the theology of Julius Caesar by masipierading 
in the Pope's old clothes and asking the world at 
large to take their word of honour that all is well. 

To return to Mr. Mill One of his argaummis 
; tentls to show that the object of promoting th«.se 
beliefs is bad. Me consitlcns that rulers ought not 
to decide religious questions for others without 
allowing them to hear what can be said on the 
contrary side. I am not, I own, much moved by 
this argununU. It is what ev'Tvonn does and must 
of necessity l:)e continually doing in nearly every 
department of life. What is all education except a 
. strenuous and s\-.su-mafie effort to give the whole 
; character a certain turn and bias which appears on 
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the whole desirable to the person who gives it ? * A 
man who did not, as far as he could, ‘ undertake to 
decide ’ for his children the questions whether they 
should be truthful, industrious, sober, respectful, and 
chaste, and that ‘without allowing them to hear 
what was to be said on the contrary side,’ would be 
a contemptible pedant. Legislators and the founders i 
of great institutions must to a very considerable 
extent perform precisely the same task for the world' 
at large. Surely it is an idle dream to say that one 
man in a thousand really exercises much individual 
choice as to his religious or moral principles, and I 
doubt whether it is not an exaggeration to say that 
one man in a million is capable of making any very 
material addition to what is already known or 
plausibly conjectured on these matters. I repeat, 
then, that the object of causing these doctrines to 
be believed appears to me to be clearly good if 
and in so far as. the doctrines themselves are true. 

It may perhaps be suggested, on the other hand,i 
that the object is good whether the doctrines are truej 
or false, and no doubt the necessity for compulsion isi 
greater if they are false ; but the suggestion itself 
may be disposed of very shortly. It is a suggestion 
which it is childish to discuss in public, because no one 
could avow it without contradicting himself, and so 

* Mr. Mill’s account of the education which he received 
from his father shows that Mr. James Mill, at all events, did 
not shrink from the responsibility of deciding religious questions 
for his son. It leaves open, however, the question whether the son 
thanked his father for it. 
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So 

defeating his own object No one can publicly and 
avowedly ask people to believe a lie on the ground 
of its being good for them. Such a request is like 
asking a man to lift himself off the ground by pulling 
at his knees with his hands. The harder he tries to 
lift his feet from the ground, the harder he has to 
press his feet on the ground to get a purchase. 
The more you try to believe a lie because it will do 
you good, the more you iinj)n::is on your mind the 
fact that it is a lie and that you cannot Ijclievc it. 
A man who wishes to persuade his neighbour.'; to 
believe a lie must lie to them — he must say that the 
lie is true ; and practically he must lie to himself in 
the first instance, or he will not have the heart to go 
on with lii.s lie. Th<.:re are ways of doing thi.s so 
very far below the surface that an ingt-uitius penson 
may manage it with little or, perhap.s, no con.scious- 
ness of the fact that he is lying. The favourite way 
of doing it is by weaving metajihysical webs by 
which it may be made to appear that the common 
tests of truth, falsehood, and prol>al)iIiiy do not 
ajiply to matters of this sort But I need not 
pursue this subject We are brought back, then, to 
tlie tpiestion, Arc these doctrines true } 

This is the vital cjuestion of ail It is the true 
centre, not only of Mr. Mill’s book upon liberty, 
but of all the great di.Hcussions of our gcueraliun. 
Upon this hang all religion, all morals, all politics, 
ail legislation — everything which interests men as 
men. Is there or not a God and a future state ? 
Is this world all ? 
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I do not pretend to have anything to add to i 
this tremendous controversy. It is a matter on. ; 
which very few human beings have a right to be 1 
heard. 

I confine myself to asserting that the attitude 
of the law and of public authority generally towards i 
the discussion of this question will and ought to 
depend upon the nature of the view which happens 
to be dominant for the time being on the question 
itself, modified in its practical application by con- 
siderations drawn from the other two points above 
stated — namely, the adaptation of the means employed 1 
to the object in view, and tlie comparative importance 
of the measure of success which can be reasonably 
expected, and of the expense of the means necessary 
to its attainment. This, I say, is the only principle 
which can either serve as a guide in reference to any 
practical question, or enable us to do anything like 
justice to the historical problems of which Mr. Mill 
refers to one or two, and to which I propose to 
return immediately ; and so much for the goodness 
of the object. 

The next questions are as to the effectiveness 
and expense of the means, and these I will consider 
together. It is needless to discuss the question of 
legal prosecution in reference to these opinions.* 

* There is a statute, 9 Will. III. c. 35, which inflicts severe : 
penalties on persons ‘ who assert, or maintain, that there are more 
Gods than one, or deny the Christian religion to be tme, or the ; 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be of divine : 
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F,\rr\(»nf,- must admit that it is (juitc out of the 
question. In the first place, it is inifiossible ; and 
in the ne.xt plac<‘, to be (..■ffcrtii <■, it would have to 
be aI>soiuU:ly destructive and paralv'q'ng. and it 
would produce at last no result for which anyone 
really wislies, I need not insist upon this point. 

I'lic rc;al question is as to social intolerance. 
I las a man who bclievc;.s in God and a future state 
a moral ri^ht to disap}>rove of those who do not, 
and to try liy the e.spres.simi of that iiisa[)pr()v;il to 
deter them from ouMi .hin;,;', and to deter others 
from :idnpfif>;.;. their view.s ? I think that he has if 
and in so far as his <.piiu. .ns are true, Mr. Mill 
thinks otherwise. Me draws a {jicture of social 
intoleranci' and of its effects which nothin;,; but 
considerations of .space prevent me from o.\!ra< ling’ 
in full. It i.s one of the mo.st cliKiumi ami |Jower- 
ful -s hc cvcr wrote. The following is its 

key-note ; — 

Our merely social intolerance kills no one, roots out no 
\ but induces men to disguise them, or to abstain 
from any active effort.s for liieir diffusion. With us heretical 
opinions do not j» !r. p!i!i!y gain or even lose ground in 
each dvcaiic or g’v’mu'alion ; they never blaze out far and 
wide, but continue to smoulder in the narrow circle.s of 

:uif!s..i!\ and .i.'-. ui-. is an ofieiice at coitimon law. I 

believe the statute has iievt.-r heeii enforced in modern times, .-ind 

it ought to be repealtt!. 'I'iie corniuon law upon 

has a curious history, which this is not the place to relate. It 

is singular that the statute does not pimish tlit* i>rufcsr,iun of 

Atheism. 
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thinking and studious persons among whom they originate 
without ever lighting up the general affairs of mankind 
with either a true or a deceptive light. And thus is kept up 
a state of things very satisfactory to some minds, because, 
without the unpleasant process of fining or imprisoning 
anybody, it maintains all prevailing opinions outwardly 
undisturbed, while it does not absolutely interdict the 
exercise of reason by dissentients afflicted with the malady 
of thought. A convenient plan for having peace in the 
intellectual world and keeping all things going oh therein 
very much as they do already. But the price paid for this 
sort of intellectual pacification is the sacrifice of the entire 
moral courage of the human mind. 

The heretics, says Mr. Mill, are grievously 
injured by this, and are much to be pitied, but ‘ the 
greatest harm is done to those who are not heretics, 
and whose whole mental development is cramped 
and their reason cowed by the fear of heresy. Who 
can compute what the world loses in the multitude 
of promising intellects combined with timid charac- 
ters, who dare not follow out any bold, vigorous, 
independent train of thought lest it should land them 
in something which would admit of being considered 
irreligious or immoral ? ’ 

On this point I am utterly unable to agree with 
Mr. Mill. It seems to me that to publish opinions 
upon morals, politics, and religion is an act as 
important as any which any man can possibly 
do; that to attack opinions on which the frame- 
work of society rests is a proceeding which both is 
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and ought to he dnngrrous, I do not say that it 
ought not to be done in man)' cases, but it should 
})e '.hint- sword in hanil, aiul a man who tloes it has 
no more riglut to be sui'jirisiHl at being fiercely 
resisietl than a soldier who attacks a ijriMcii. Mr. 
Mill’s whole charge ajeutist social intolerance is that 
it makes timid peojjle afraid to express unjsnpulnr 
i.iiudm! An old }>aliad tells how a man, losing his 
way on a Itilbskie, -togo-d into a chamljcr full of 
enchanted kni;. ;h!s, each lying motionless in cnirub-o-, 
armour, with his war-honst* standing mctiionhss 
l)eside him. On a rock lay a swonl and a horn, 
and the intruder wtis told that if he wartted to lead 
the army, he must chf>ose betwca*n them, lie chose 
the horn and b!('W a loud Islust, ujkju which tlie 
knights and ih<,:ir horses vani.shed in a whirlwind 
and tbcnr visitor was l>lovvn l>ack into common life, 
these words .‘^- iundiiig after him on the wind :■ — 

t'urscd lie the coward th,at ever he w.is liorn 

Who did not draw the sword before he iiiew the horn. 

No man has a right to give tiu; signal for such a 
battle l»y bkiw in;;- the horn, un!es,s lie has first drawn 
the sword ami knows how to make his hands guard 
his head witlt it. I'lien ic-t him blow as loud and 
long as lie likes, and if his ttiiut is worth hrai-ing he 
will not want foliower.s. 'fill a mtui has carefully 
formed his (^ihtious 011 these ••.ubjeejs, thought them 
out, assuriid himself of their value, atid decided to 
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bility is that they are not much worth having. 
Speculation on government, morals, and religion is 
a matter of vital practical importance, and not mere 
food for curiosity. Curiosity, no doubt, is generally 
the motive which leads a man to study them ; but, 
till he has formed opinions on them for which he is 
prepared to fight, there is no hardship in his being, 
compelled by social intolerance to keep, them to 
himself and to those who sympathise with him. It 
should never be forgotten that opinions have a moral 
side to them. The opinions of a bad and a good 
man, the opinions of an honest and a dishonest man, 
upon these subjects are very unlikely to be the same. 

It is the secret consciousness of this which 
gives its strange bitterness to controversies which 
might at first sight appear as unlikely to interest the 
passions as questions of mathematics or philology. 
What question can appear to be more purely scien- 
tific than the question whether people have or have 
not innate ideas ? Yet it is constantly debated with 
a persistent consciousness on the part of the dis- 
putants that their argument is like a trumpery 
.dispute made the pretext for a deadly duel, the real 
grounds of which are too delicate to be stated. 
The advocate of innate ideas often thinks or says 
more or less distinctly, that his antagonist’s real 
object is to get all the mysteries of religion sub- 
mitted to the common processes of the understand- ■ 
,ing. The advocate of experience often thinks or 
says of his antagonist, ‘You are a liar; and the 



iJ^rirTV^ H;A ^ ^ V 

iilyect of your Is*,’ is to i>njti.‘ct: itrnn _• /•■ what 

)-ou uisjfhi tu know to lo..* nonHi'n.H<'.‘ As --•ssifir;-: 

hrlit-r niarko.l anii.l inr'rr (listinrtly conncctol 
with actii>n. th«: truth that t!is-,rut from 

them iu'.oh-' ■ more or loss <jf a ■ ^ /■ : h upon those 
who hohl them tlct'ifii’f.lly iMTonios *-,r> tiln-iiMts that 
rv-'f,':<:v- ',<• r.’.'-vr ; it. 'riio fart is tliat wt al! more 
ijr lo-!s rt.'Huh.m!'! .i!«l lilmif other, ami this 

truth is so sapf sstl ifiat of s have 

b«’*‘n |«(u,re«,! out for the p.s'i'-. of o, or 

(•ou.(s-,'.;';v'’ it. It i.s true. iK.Atiiholfss. i cannot 
undfrsi;tn‘l !it«wa man who i-- ttot a Roman (.atiholic 
i;an r«‘:|..:'ar<! a rr;’.! Kornan fatlio'lic witlt ahsohate 
!i. A man who roaH) ihink;. that a wafer 

IS God A’sA and wh*'* o-aHy hehov-oH that 
'rational men owe any mhi ^if .■(!’• to any kiittl 

of priesit, is eiiht-r s: v. hicli isva- the man who 

differs from him tnijAt t''» repent in sarkcloih and 
ashes. — or else he is wrrm”, in which case he is the 
of a monstroii.s A ; ” How the rjiies- 

tion whetht:!' hr: is rii^ht or \vronj.t r. p-uded 

as one; indifferent to his ■ is r.d character and to the 
moral esiiinate which p- ■ of a different w\iy of 
must form of him is to nu; quite tneon- 
ceivalde. I'he converse is ^ p'....”)- true. , I do not 
see how a man who d- rejects the Roman 
Catlndie r-A'pjr.o eaii. in the eyes of those who 
t:arns-rs!ly Ijelieve it, he other titan a rebel against 
God. IMaster ihem over as thick as you will, 
controversies of this sort go to '.I;'; I's' core and 
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root of life, and as long as they express the deepest 
convictions of men, those who really differ are and 
must be enemies to a certain extent, though they 
may keep their enmity within bounds. When 
religious differences come to be and are regarded 
as mere differences of opinion, it is because the 
controversy is really decided in. the sceptical sense, 
though people may not like to acknowledge it 
formally. 

Let anyone who doubts this try to frame an 
argument, which could have been addressed with 
any chance of success to Philip II. against the 
persecution of the Protestants, or to Danton and his 
associates against the persecution of Catholicism and 
the French aristocracy and Monarchy. Concede 
the first principle that unfeigned belief in the Roman 
Catholic creed is indispensably necessary to salva- 
tion, or the first principle that the whole Roman 
Catholic system is a pernicious falsehood and fraud, 
and it will be found impossible to stop short in theory 
of the practical inferences of the Inquisition and the 
Reign of Terror, though of course circumstances 
may render their application to any given state of 
facts inexpedient. Every conclusive * argument 

* In the first edition I employed the word ‘real,’ but Mr. 
Morley objected to it on the ground that ‘ arguments resting on a 
balance of expediencies, as shown through the experience of man- 
kind, are real.’ , The word ‘ conclusive,’ no doubt, expresses my 
meaning better than ‘ real’ I did not use it in the first edition 
simply because I used the word ‘ conclusions ’ in the preceding and 
following lines. _ 
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against these practical inferences is an argument to 
show either that we cannot be sure as to the conditions 
of salvation, or that the Roman Catholic religion is 
not a pernicious falsehood and fraud. A man who 
cannot be brought to see this will persecute, and ought 
to pa-secute (unless the balance of special expediencies 
is the other way) in the same sense of the word ought 
in which we say that a man who believes that twice 
two make five ought to believe that two and three 
make six. The attainment or approximate attain- 
ment of truth, and particularly the attainment of a 
true conception of the amount and nature of our 
own ignorance on religious subjects, is indispen- 
sable to the settlement of religious disputes.. You 
can no more evade in politics the question, What 
is true in religion ? than you can do sums right 
‘ without prejudice to a difference of opinion upon the 
I multiplication table. The only road to peace leads 
! through truth, and when a powerful and energetic 
minority, sufficiently vigorous to impose their will 
on their neighbours, have made up their minds as 
to what is true, they will no more tolerate error for 
the- sake of abstract principles about freedom than 
any one of us tolerates a nest of wasps in his garden. 

_ Upon the question of the expense of persecution 
Mr. Mill argues at great length, that perfect freedom 
of discussion is essential to give a person a living 
interest in an opinion and a full appreciation of its 
various bearings. This, I think, is an excellent 
illustration of the manner in which the most 
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acute intellect may be deceived by g-eneralising 
upon its own peculiar experience. That Mr. Mill 
should have felt what he described is not, 
perhaps, unnatural, but his intellect was enormously 
developed in proportion to his other faculties. 
I should say that doctrines come home to people in 
general, not if and in so far as they are free’to discuss 
all their applications, but if and in so far as they hap- 
pen to interest them and appear to illustrate and inter- 
pret their own experience. One remarkable proof 
of this is taken from the whole history of religious 
controversy, and can hardly be better exemplified 
than by Mr. Mill’s own words. He remarks that 
‘ all ethical doctrines and religious creeds .... are 
full of meaning to those who originate them and to 
the direct disciples of their originators ; their mean- 
ing continues to be felt in undiminished strength, 
and is perhaps brought out with even fuller con- 
sciousness so long as the struggle lasts to give the 
doctrine or creed an ascendency over other creed-s.’ 
When the struggle is over the doctrine takes its 
place as a received opinion ; ‘ from this time may 
usually be dated the decline in its living power.’ 

I do not agree with this. A doctrine which 
really goes to the hearts of men never loses its power 
if true, and never even if it is false until it is sus- 
pected or known to be false. There arc in this day 
innumerable persons to whom the worship of the 
Virgin Mary and all the doctrines connected with it 
have as much life and freshness as they ever had to 
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anyone — a life and freshness from which the freest 
and fullest discussion would rub off all the gloss, 
even if it left the doctrine unimpaired. Millions of 
men hold with the most living perception of their 
truth the doctrine that honesty is the best policy, and 
the doctrine, Speak truth, and shame the devil. 
Experience and not discussion enforces maxims like 
these. Every racy popular proverb is a proof of it. 
If a dear friend, a man whom you have loved and 
honoured, and who is a well-wisher and benefactor 
to a large section of mankind, is stabbed to the 
heart by an assa.s.sin, it will give a very keen edge 
and profound truth to the maxim that murder is one 
of the most detestable of crimes, though I do not 
know that it admits of much discitssion. 

But whatever may be thought of the truth of 
Mr. Mill’s statement, its logic is defective. The facts 
that whilst a doctrine is struggling for ascendency it 
is full of meaning, and that when it has become a re- 
ceived opinion its living power begins to decline, 
surely prove that coercion and not liberty is favour- 
able to its appreciation. A ‘ struggle for ascendency ’ 
does not mean mere argument. It means reiterated 
and varied assertion persisted in, in the face of the 
wheel, the stake, and the gallows, as well as in the 
face of contradiction. If the Protestants and Catho- 
lics or the Christians and the Pagans had con- 
fined themselves to argummit, they might have 
argued for ever, and the world at large would not 
have cared. It was when it came to preaching and 
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fighting, to ‘ Believe, and be saved,’ ‘ Disbelieve, 
and be damned,’ ‘ Be silent, or be burned alive,’ ‘ I 
would rather be burned than be silent,’ that the 
world' at large listened, sympathized, and took one 
side or the other. The discussion became free just in 
proportion as the subjects discussed lost their interest. 

Upon the whole, it appears to me quite certain 
that if our notions of moral good and evil are 
substantially true, and if the doctrines of God and 
a future state are true, the object of causing people 
to believe in them is good, and that social intole- 
rance on the behalf of those who do towards those 
who d© not believe in them cannot be regarded 
as involving evils of any great importance in^ 
comparison with the results at which it aims. I am 
quite aware that this is not a pleasant doctrine, and 
that it is liable to great abuse. The only way of 
guarding against its abuse is by pointing out that 
people should not talk about what they do not 
understand. No one has a right to be morally 
intolerant of doctrines which he has not carefully 
studied. It is one thing to say, as I do, that after 
careful consideration and mature study a man has a 
right to say such and such opinions are dishonest, 
cowardly, feeble, ferocious, or absurd, and that the per- 
son who holds them deserves censure for having shown 
dishonesty or cowardice in adopting them, and quite 
anoth'er thing to say that everyone has a right to 
throw stones at everybody who differs from himself 
on religious questions. The true ground of moral 
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tolerance in the common sense of the words appears 
to me to lie in this— that most people have no right to 
any opinions whatever upon these questions, except 
in so far as they are necessary for the regulation of 
their own affairs^ When some ignorant preacher 
calls his betters atheists and the like, his fault is not 
intolerance, but impudence and rudeness. If this 
principle were la-opc'rl)' carried out, it would leave 
little room for moral intolerance in most cases ; but 
I think it highly important that men who really .study 
these matters should feel theniHclves at liberty not 
merely to dissent from l)iit to du's^ipprove of nT)tnir')ns 
wliich appear to tliem to recjuirc it, and should ex- 
press that <lis;ip!>n>b;!tii )n.^ 

* lilts is one of thu piltits on whicli I tliink tlnit there was not 
realh^ wiiiili ilitlercncc beUvecai Mr. Mill ant,! myself. I grtmml 
this opiribri on a striking passage in M'r. Kliirs in 

which he describes hm father’s feelings towards those with whom 
he disagivt.-l i fiuvc italicised the passages in which he does his 
best to distingiiisfi his falhercs Hcntiments from imolcrancT, and I 
would appeal to *. w-ryoni-V f\j rrirnce of life on the question 
wlielher they arc a more substantial barrier against it than a sheet 
of silver fiaper held before a Iilazing fire. 

M'ii.s (Mr. Jiiinc.H Mill's) aversion to many intellectual errors, or 
wi'uit he regarded ns siulg ]artook, in a certain sense, of the 
chanuUer of a moral feeling. All this is merely saying dial he, in 
It degree once common, Imt now very unusual, threw his feelings 
into his opinions ; which indy it is difficult to understand how any 
one who possesses much of lioih, can fail to do. None but those 
who do not care about opinions, ^vili confound this with intole- 
rance. 11iose, v'ho having opinions which they hold to he 
immensely im[)ortant, and their contraries to be prodigiously 
hurtful, have any deep regard for the general good, will necessarily 
dislike, as a class and in t/tc akdmd^ those wlio think wrong what 
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I will now proceed to compare Mr. Mill’s prin- 
ciples and my own by contrasting the ways in which 
our respective methods apply to the appreciation of 
the celebrated passages of history. He, as I under- 
stand him, condemns absolutely all interference with 
the expression of opinion. The judges of Socrates, 
Pontius Pilate, Marcus Aurelius, Philip II., and the 
rest are, when tried by his standard, simple wrong- 
doers. Allowances may be made for them in 
consideration of the temper of the times, but 
the verdict is guilty, with or without, and generally 
without, a recommendation to mercy. Their guilt 
and shame is necessary, in order to condemn the 
principle on which they acted. They interfered with 
liberty otherwise than for purposes of self-protection, 
and they thus incurred such penalties as can be in- 
flicted on the memory of the dead, however honest 
they may have been, and whatever may have been 
the plausibility of their opinions at the time. The law 
must be vindicated, and the law — Mr. Mill’s law — 

they think right, and right what they think wrong : though they 
need not therefore be insensible to good qualities in an opponent, 
nor governed in their estimation of individuals by one general 
presunaption, instead of by the whole of their character. I grant 
that an earnest person, being no more infallible than other men, 
is liable to dislike people on account of opinions which do not 
merit dislike ; hut if he neither himself does them any ill office, nor 
connives at its being done by others, he is not intolerant : and the 
forbearance which flows from a conscientious sense of the impor- 
tance to mankind of the equal freedom of all opinions, is the only 
tolerance which is commendable, or, to the highest moral order of 
minds, possible.’ 
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is that nothing but self-protection can ever justify 
coercion. Once give up this, and where will you 
stop ? 

Mr. Mill says, ‘Aware of the impossibility of de- 
fending the u.se of punishment for restraining irre- 
ligious opinions by any mganumts which will not 
justify Marcus Aurelius, the enemies of religious 
freedom when hard iiresscd occasionally accept this 
consequence, and say with Dr. Johnson that the 
persecutors of Christianity were in the right ; that 
persecution is an ordeal through which truth ought 
to pass, and always passe.s successfully.’ This argu- 
ment, says Mr, Mill, is iiugriicroii;-:, but it also in- 
volves distinct error. That ‘ truth always triumplis 
over jii-rscculion is ’ a * falsehood.’ Truth 

docs not triumph ; on the contrary, a very little very 
gentle [lersecution is often cpiite enough to put it out. 
Cliuos<% says Mr. Mill in substance, between a prin- 
ciple which will condemn Aurelius and a princi])lc 
which will justify Pontius Pilate. I will try to meet 
this challenge. 

Was Pilate right in crucifying Christ? I reply, 
Pilate’s piiramount duty was to pre,serve the peace 
in Paktstine, to form the best judgment he could as 
to the means n-tptired for that purno.sc, and to act 
upon it when it was formed. Therefore, if and in so 
jjar as he Ixditwed, in gcxid faith and on reasonable 
grounds, that what he did was necessary for the pre- 
‘servation of the peace of Palestine, he was right. It 
was his duty to run the risk of being mistaken, 
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notwithstanding Mr. Mill’s principle as to liberty, and 
particularly as to liberty in the expression of opinion. 
He was in the position of a judge whose duty it is to 
try persons duly brought before him for trial at the 
risk of error. 

In order to justify this view I must first con- 
sider the question, In what sense can such words 
as ‘ right ’ and ‘ ought ’ be applied to questions 
of politics and government ? If in criticising 
human history we are to proceed on the assumption 
that every act and every course of policy was wrong 
which would not have been chosen by an omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, and perfectly benevolent man, if 
such a being is conceivable, I suppose no course of 
policy and no action of importance and on a large 
scale can be said to have been right ; but, in order to 
take a step towards the application of this method, it 
is necessary to know what the history of mankind 
ought to have been from the earliest ages to the 
present time. Even this is not enough. W e ought 
to know what it ought to have been after each 
successive deviation from the highest possible stan- 
dard. We ought to know not only what would have 
happened if Eve had not eaten the apple, but what 
would have happened if. Eve having eaten the apple, 
Adam had refused to eat, or had eaten of the tree of 
life ; how it would have been if, when Adam and 
Eve were expelled from Paradise, Cain had not 
killed Abel, and so on. To take such a standard of 
right and wrong is obviously absurd. 
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The words ‘ ought ’ unci ‘ right ’ must then be 
applied on a far more limited scale, and must in all 
cases be interpreted with reference to the fact that 
men inevitably are and always will be weak and 
ignorant, and that their apparent and possibly their 
real interests clash. 1 f ‘ ought ’ and ‘ right ’ are con- 
strued with reference to this consideration, it will 
follow that duty will frecjucntly bring individuals, 
nations, and creeds into conflict with each other. 
There is no absurdity in the conclusion that it may 
be my duty to kill you if I can and your duty to 
kill me if you can, that the persecutors and the 
Christians, Luther and Charles V., Philip 11. and 
William of Orange, may each have been right, or may 
each have been partly right and partly wrong. 
When Hobbes taught that tlie state of nature is a 
state of war, he threw an unpopular truth into a 
shape liable to be misunderstood ; but can anyone 
seriously doubt that war and conflict are inevitable 
so long as men are what they are, except at the price 
of evils which are even worse than war and conflict ? 
— that is to say, at the price of absolute submission 
to all existiiig institutions, good or bad, or absolute 
want of resistance to all proposed changes, wise or 
foolish. Struggles tlierc must and always will be, un- 
less men stick like limpets or spin like weathercocks. 

I proceed to consider the case of the Romans 
and the Christians, and more particularly the case 
of Pilate. 

It is for obvious reasons unnecessary to develope 
the Christian side of the question. No one in these 
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days will deny that, taking the only view which it is 
fitting to take here, the purely human view of the 
subject, Christ and his disciples were right in preach- 
ing their religion at all risks. Apart from its super- 
natural claims, its history is their justification ; the 
great majority of rational men now agree* that 
Christianity, taken as a whole and speaking broadly, 
has been a blessing to men. F rom it not all, but 
most of, the things which we value most highly have 
been derived. 

Upon this it is needless to dwell. The Roman 
view of the subject from the time of Pontius Pilate 
to that of Diocletian requires more illustration. 
The substance of what the Romans did was to treat 

In the first edition this sentence ran : ‘no rational man 
can doubt/ I have made the alteration to satisfy the following 
characteristic criticism of Mr. Morley’s. 

‘ Personally I am of Mr. Stephen’s opinion, that, &c., but I 
should think twice before feeling myself entitled on the strength 
of this opinion to deny the title of rational man’ to Gibbon, 
Voltaire, D’Alembert and Condorcet, James Mill and Mr. Grote. 

‘ Mr. Stephen makes too much play with his rational man and rea- 
sonable people. The phrase does not really come to tnuch more 
than the majority of the males of a generation engaged in the 
pleasing exercise of “ that hidebound humour which they call 
their judgment.” ’ Certainly nothing was further from my intention 
than to ‘ deny the title of rational man ’ to anyone at all. Mr. 
Morley is always in an attitude of watchful jealousy as regards the 
rights of the non-christian world, and sees an implied affront to 
them in the most harmless remark. His little outburst of temper 
at such a veiy small overstatement, reminds me of his trick of 
printing God with a ‘g’ as a sort of typographical intimation of his 
disagreement with common opinions on that subject. Every little 
helps, I suppose. 


H 
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Christianity by fits and starts as a crime. As to 
the brutality of the punishments inflicted — cruci- 
fixion, burning, and judicial tortures — all that need 
be said is that it was the habit of the day. There 
does not seem to have been any particular difference 
made between the treatment of the three persons 
who were crucified on Calvary. What, then, was 
the position of the Roman authorities when they 
had to consider whether Christianity should be 
treated as a crime ? 

It has been often and truly pointed out that, 
humanly speak-ing, the establishment of the Roman 
Empire rendered Christianity [xt.ssibli^, and brought 
about the ' fulne.ss of time’ at which it occurred. The 
Pax Romana gave to all the nation.s which surrounded 
the Mediterranean and to those which are bounded 
by the Rhine and the. Danube bemefits closely re- 
sembling those which British rule has conferred upon 
the enormous cpiadranglc which lies between the 
mountains on the north-east and north-west, and the 
Indian Ocean on the south-ea.st and south-west. 
Peace reigned in the days of Pilate from York to 
Jcrusalmn, which are about as far from each other as 
Peshawur and Point dc Galie, and from Alexandria 
to Antwerp, which are about tlic .same distance as 
Kurrachee and the e.xtreme east of Assam. I'his 
peace actually was, and the more highly educated 
Romans must have seen that it was about to become, 
the mother of laws, arts, institutions of all kinds, 
under which our own characters have been moulded. 
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The Roman law, at that period as clumsy as 
English law is at present, but nearly as rich, saga- 
cious, and vigorous, was taking root in all parts 
of the world under the protection of Roman armed 
force, and all the arts of life, literature, philosophy, 
and art were growing by its side. An Englishman 
must have a cold heart and a dull imagination who 
cannot understand how the consciousness of this 
must have affected a Roman governor. I do not 
envy the Englishman whose heart does not beat 
high as he looks at the scarred and shattered walls 
of Delhi or at the union jack flying from the fort at 
Lahore. Such sights irresistibly recall lines which 
no familiarity can vulgarize : — 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 

Hae tibi erunt artes j pacisque imponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 

Think how such words, when as new and fresh as 
the best of Mr. Tennyson’s poems to us, must have 
come home to a Roman as he saw his sentries keep- 
ing guard on the Temple. The position of Pilate 
was not very unlike that of an English Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. The resemblance would 
be still closer if for a lieutenant-governor we substi- 
tute a Resident with a strong armed force under his 
orders and Runjeet Singh by his side. At all events 
Pilate, more or less closely associated with a native 
ruler, was answerable for the peace probably of the 
most dangerous and important province of the 
empire. .The history of the Jews shows what a 
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nation they were. ‘ A people terrible from the 
beginning,’ and most terrible of all in matters of re- 
ligion. It would not be difficult, nor would it be 
altogether fanciful, to trace a resemblance between 
the manner in which they would strike Pilate and 
the manner in which the Afghans or the Sikhs 
strike us ; and it may hel[) us to ajjjireciatc Pilate’s 
position if we remember that, as we now look back 
upon the Indian mutiny, he, if he was observant and 
well informed, must have looked forward to that 
awful episode in Roman history which closed with 
the siege of Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
last vestiges of Jewish national independence. We 
may be very sure that the predictions that not one 
stone of the Temple should be left upon another, 
that the eagles should be gather* ;d together, that 
there should be fire and blood and vapour of smoke, 
were not isolated. Pilate and his successors must 
have known that they sat on a volcano long before 
the explosion came.* 

It was in such a state of things that Pilate 
learned that a [irophet who for some years had been 
preaching in various parts of the province had 
entered Jerusalem witli some of the circumstances 
I which dimotc a powerful [lopular movement. P'ur- 
I ther he received from the priests, from the head of 

* Upon this pas.sage Mr. Harrison founds, this remark — 'Its 
rulers ’ (i.e. the rulers of the Indian Empire) ‘ fed, as Mr. Stephen 
eoini)laccntly .says, that they sit on a volcano,’ — and on being 
remonstrated with, he justified his statement as being sub- 
stantially, or, at all events, constructively true. 
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the established religion, complaints against the new re- ' 
ligious reformer curiously like those which orthodox 
Mahommedans make against Wahabee preachers, 
or orthodox Sikhs against Kookas. As to the de- 
tail of the conduct which he pursued under these 
circumstances, we have not, I think, the materials 
for criticism. We know only one side of the story, 
and that side is told by men whose view of their 
position obviously is that they ought to submit 
with patient resignation to the deepest of all con- 
ceivable wrongs. Pilate’s reports to his superiors 
and copies of the information on which he acted, 
with descriptions by impartial observers of the 
state of feeling in Palestine at the time, would be 
absolutely essential to anything like a real judgment 
on what he did. It may be true that he sacrificed ' 
one whom he believed to be an innocent man to 
pacify the priests. It may be that he was perfectly 
convinced that the step taken was necessary to the 
peace of the country, and he may have formed that 
opinion more or less rashly. On these points we 
are and shall for ever continue to be as much in the 
dark as on the merits of the quarrel which he is said to 
have made up with Herod. We know nothing what- 
ever about it, nor is it material to the present subject. 

The point to which I wish to direct attention is 
that Pilate’s duty was to maintain peace and order 
in Judea and to uphold the Roman power. It is 
surely impossible to contend seriously that it was his 
duty, or that it could be the duty of anyone in his 
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position, to recognise in the person brought to his 
judgment seat, I do not say God Incarnate, but the 
teacher and preacher of a higher form of morals and 
a more enduring form of social order than that of 
which he was himself the representative. To a man 
in Pilate’s position the morals and the social order 
which he represents arc for all practical purposes 
final and absolute standards. If, in order to evade 
the obvious inference from this, it is said that Pilate 
ouglit to have respected the principle of religious 
liberty as propounded by Mr. Mill, the answer is 
that if he had done so he would have run the risk of 
setting the whole province in a blaze.’^ It is only in 


^ Ml Moricy says upon this that I do not understand Mr. Mill. 
* Mr. Mill t'X]jreHsly lays down the limitation proper to the matter 
in a passage to whieh Mr, Stephen appears not to have paid 
attention. ** Even o|>inions lose their irainunity when the circum- 
stances in which they are t’xijrcs.'MxI are sudi as to constitute 
a positive instigation to the miscliievous act” ^ I think it is 
Mr, Morley, in this case, who misunderstands my argument, 
or rather does not think it worth while to understand it The 
passage quoted from Mr. .'Mill is in substance only a way of saying 
that you may throw tlie aliclmeni of a crime into the form of the 
expression of an opinion. No doubt you may do so. You may 
also throw it into the form of the statement of a feet, as was done 
by the courtier of AlmsiuM'us, who, when Hainan got into disgrace, 
casually observed, "Behold, also, the gallows which Hamaii has 
set upd My argument upon Pilate’s case is that the mere preach- 
ing of a religion which relates principal!)^ to TO|te,rs^o£,belief,,an(i 
Sejf^egarding acts may, under circumstances, tend to disturb the 
existing social order. If in tiiat case the representatives of the 
exLsting social order persecute the religion it appears to me that 
the question whether they are right or wrong depends on the com- 
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very modern times, and under the influence of modern 
sophisms, that belief and action have come to be so 
much separated in these parts of the world that the 
distinction between the temporal and spiritual de- 
partment of affairs even appears to be tenable ; but 
this is a point for future discussion. 

If this should appear harsh, I would appeal 
again to Indian experience. Suppose that some 
great religious reformer — say, for instance, some one 
clainiing to be the Guru of the Sikhs, or the Imam 
in whose advent many Mahommedans devoutly 
believe — ^were to make his appearance in the Punjab 
or the North-West Provinces. Suppose that there 
was good reason to believe — and nothing is more 
probable — that whatever might be the preacher’s own 
personal intentions, his preaching was calculated to 
disturb the public peace and produce mutiny and re- 
bellion ; and suppose further (though the supposition 
is one which it is hardly possible to make even in 
imagination), that a British officer, instead of doing 
whatever might be necessary, or executing whatever 
orders he might receive, for the maintenance of 
British authority, were to consider whether he ought 
not to become a disciple of the Guru or Imam. 

parative merits of the religion which is persecuted and the social 
order which persecutes. Whether Pilate was right in. thinking 
; that what took place in Judea threatened social order directly or 
indirectly we cannot tell, but it was his business by all means to' 
protect social order. This is directly opposed to the whole of 
Mr. Mill’s chapter about the liberty of discussion. 
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What course would be taken towards him ? He 
would be instantly dismissed with ignominy from 
the service which he would disgrace, and if he acted 
up to his convictions, and preferred his religion to his 
Queen and country, he would be hanged as a rebel 
and a traitor. 

But let u.s pass from Pilate to his succe.ssors, the 
various persecutors who at intervals opjiosed the 
progress of Christianity during the first three 
centuries of its history. 'Phe charge against them is 
I that they ititerfercd with liberty, that they exercised 
coercion otherwise than for the purpose of self- 
: protection, that they ought to have acted with 
i absolute indifference and complete toleration. That 
i.s certainly not the lesson which I .should be in* 
dined to draw from the history in question. It i.s, I 
think, altogether unjust to blame them for maintain- 
ing and defending their own view. The true charge 
is, that they acted as if they had no such view to 
maintain ; that, instead of offering an intelligent 
opposition to Christianity in so far as they delibe- 
rately thought it wrong, they inflicted on it occa- 
sional brutalities, proceeding from a blind instinct of 
fear and hatred, and unaccompanied by any sort of 
appreciation of the existence of the problems which 
Christianity was trying to solve. I should say that 
they were to blame quite as much for what they 
left undone as for what they did. Neither Marcus 
Aurelius nor his successors were wrong in seeing 
that the Christian and the Roman ideas of life 
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differed widely, that there was not room for both, 
and that the two systems must of necessity struggle. 
Their faults were these among others. In the first 
place, their treatment of Christianity was, as far 
as we can now judge, brutal and clumsy. They 
persecuted just enough to irritate their antagonists, 
to give them a series of moral victories, and not f 
enough to crush and exterminate. Atrocious as 
an exterminating policy would have been, it would 
probably have succeeded, in the same miserable 
sense in which the Spanish Inquisition succeeded, 
but it would at all events have been intelligible. 
The guilt incurred would not have been incurred 
for nothing. It would not have defeated itself. 

In the second place, they are to blame for not 
having recognised the patent fact that Christianity 
had an intensely strong hold on men, and for being 
debarred by their pride and other evil tempers 
from trying to discover its source. I do not 
say that the Roman emperors and governors ought 
all to have become Christians, but men worthy to be 
regarded as rulers of men ought to have studied Chris- 
tianity with deep attention. If it appeared to them 
to be false, or to be true in part only, they ought to 
have treated it as false, or partially true, and to 
have made public and put on record the grounds on 
which they regarded other parts of it as false. It 
may sometimes be necessary for Governments to 
legislate directly against religions. It may often be 
necessary for them to adopt a policy indirectly un-- 
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favourable to them, but it never can be right or wise 
to trust in such matters to sheer brute force produc- 
ing bodily fear. Governments ought not only to 
threaten, but to persuade and to instruct. The 
Romans ought to have had a great deal more faith 
in themselves and in their own principles of conduct 
than they ever showed. I'hey ought not to have left 
the whole management of the human heart and soul 
in the hands of devotional passion. They should 
have stood forward as competitors with Christianity 
in the ta.sk of improving the world which they had 
conquered. They should have admitted fully and 
at once the truth of one most important side of the 
Christian nTgion, a side which has been far too 
much forgotten — I mean its negative side. They 
should have owned that idolatry had had its day, 
that the Gods of their Pantheon, whatever they might 
once have rcpresenlcd, were mere dead idols, lies in 
marble and gold. They should have dethroned 
Jupiter and his fellows, and stood forward frankly 
and honourably to meet the new creed upon its 
nierits, resolved to learn, and no less resolved to 
teach, for they had much to teach. If they had 
met as enemies in tins spirit, would they not have 
been generous enemies ? If there had been strife, 
would it not have been a noble strife ? Would 
the Christian priests and bishops, full of religious 
emotions, and ready, as the event showed, to degrade 
the human race by wild asceticism and to bewilder 
it with metaphysical dreams, have had nothing to 
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learn from the greatest masters of every form of 
organised human effort, of law, of government, of 
war, and of morals that the world has ever seen ? 
In point of fact we know that the Church did learn 
much from ancient Rome. It might have learned 
much more, it might have unlearned much, if the 
two great powers of the world had stood to each 
other in the attitude of generous opponents, each 
working its way to the truth from a different side, 
and not in the attitudes of a touching though slightly 
hysterical victim mauled from time to time by a 
sleepy tyrant in his intervals of fury. In short, the 
indifference of the Empire to the whole subject; 
of religion, which had grown out of its plethora ofi 
wealth and power, was its real reproach. 

This illustration of the way in which I look at 
the history of religious struggles is enough for my 
purpose. If it were thrown, as .it easily might be, 
into a logical shape, it would show that the merits 
of the attitude of the Empire towards Christianity 
depend upon our estimate of the object in view, and 
the efficiency and expense of the means adopted to 
obtain it ; but this is of little importance. The 
main fact- to bear in mind is that there are and 
there must be struggles between creeds and political 
systems, just as there are struggles between different 
nations and classes if and in so far as their interests 
do not coincide. If Roman and Christian, Trinita- 
rian and Arian, Catholic and Protestant, Church 
and State, both want the allegiance of mankind, 
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they must fight for it. No j^eace is possible for 
men except upon one of two conditions. You may 
purchase absolute freedom by the destruction of all 
power, or you may measure the relative powers of the 
opposing forces by which men act and are acted upon, 
and conduct yourself accordingly. The first of 
these courses is death. I'hc second is harmonious 
and well-regulated life ; but the essence of life is 
force, the exertion of force implies a conflict of forces, 
and the conflict of forces is the negation of liberty in 
so far as either force restrains the other.* 

It may very naturally be asked upon this, Do 
you then oppose yourself to the whole current of 
civilised opinion for thrt;e hundred years at least ? 
Do you wish to go back to the Iriquisition and 
the war which desolated the Netherlands and 
Germany for about eighty years ? Is the whole 
theory and practice of Bmglish Liberali.sm a com- 
plete mistake, and are writers like De Maistre 
and his modern disciples and imitators our true 
guides ? 

I'o this I should answer most emphatically, No. 
I do not olqect to the practice of modern Liberals. 
Under great difficulties they have contrived to 
bring about highly crcdita])le results, but their 
theories have pi-ttsentcd those defects which 

* In the first edition this was expressed olwcurdy, and in terms 
which were rather too wide. I have to thank a critic in the 
Spectator for pointing this out, though I do not think his criticisms 
were just 
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are inseparable from the theories of a weak and 
unpopular party making its way towards power. 
They could persuade those whom they had to 
persuade only by discovering arguments to show 
how toleration could be reconciled with the admis- 
sion of the absolute truth of religious dogmas. 
They had to disconnect religious liberty from scepti- 
cism, and it is pretty clear that they were not aware 
of the degree in which they really are connected. 
At all events, they avoided the admission of the 
fact by resting their case principally on the three 
following points, each of which would have its due 
weight upon the theory which I have stated : — 

The first point was that, though persecution < 
silences, it does not convince, and that what idj 
wanted is conviction and not acquiescence. This is • 
an argument to show that persecution does not effect 
its purpose, and is answered, or at least greatly dimi- 
nished in weight, by the consideration that, though 
by silencing A you do not convince A, you make it 
very much easier to convince B, and you protect B’s 
existing convictions against As influence. 

The second point was that people will not bej 
damned for bond-Jide errors of opinion. This is an 
argument to show that a severe and bloody persecu- 
tion is too high a price to pay for the absence of 
religious error. 

The third point, which I am inclined to think 
was in practice the most powerful of all with the 
class who feel more than they think, was that to 



support religion by persecution is alien to the senti- 
ment of most religions, and especially to that of the 
, Christian religion, which is regarded as peculiarly 
humane. In so far as Christianity recognises and is 
founded on hell, this has always appeared to me to 
be an inconsistency, not in all cases unamiable when 
genuine, but weak and often hypocritical. Whatever 
its value may be, it falls under the same head as the 
second point. It is an argunient to show that 
persecution is an excessive price to pay for rcligic«us 
uniformity. 

The true inference from the commonplaces about 
the doubtfulness of religious theories, and the ineffi- 
cacy of persecution as a means of obtaining the 
object desired except at a ruinous price, is to mode- 
rate the passions of the combatants, not to put an 
end to the fight. Make people understand that 
there are other objects in life than the attainment of 
religious truth ; that they are so ignorant and so 
likely to be mistaken in their religious opinions that 
if they persecute at all they are as likely to persecute 
truth as falsehood ; that in order to be effectual a 
persecution must be so powerful, so systematic, and 
so vigorously sustained as to crush, paralyse, and 
dc.stroy ; and that the result when obtained will 
probably be of exce<Hlingly small importance, and 
perhaps mischievous as far as it goes, and you teach 
people not to live at peace, but to strive with 
moderation, and with a better appreciation of the 
character and importance of the contest, its intricacy, 
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its •uncertainty, and the difficulty of distinguishing 
friends from enemies, than is possible in simpler 
times. Sceptical arguments in favour of moderation 
about religion are the only conclusive ones. 

If it should be supposed that moderation would 
render controversy uninteresting or ineffective, it 
should be remembered that there is a confusion in 
common thought and language between brutality and 
efficiency. There is a notion that the severest, the 
most effectual contest is that in which the greatest 
amount of bodily injury is done by the side which 
wins to the side which loses ; but this is not the 
case. When you want a fair and full trial of 
strength, elaborate precautions are taken to make 
the test real and to let the best man win. If prize- 
fighters were allowed to give foul blows and hit or 
kick a man when he is down, they would hurt 
each other more than they do, but their relative 
strength and endurance would be less effectually 
tested. So with religions ; what is wanted is not 
peace, but fair play. 

De Maistre somewhere says that the perse- 
cution which the Church had suffered from the 
syllogism was infinitely worse than all that racks 
and crosses could inflict ; and the remark, though 
odd, is perfectly true. Modem religious struggles 
— conducted by discussion, by legislation, by social 
intolerance — are to the religious persecutions of 
earlier times' what modern war is to ancient war. 
Ancient war meant to the defeated, at best death. 
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at worst slavery, exile, and personal dt-gTadaiion. 
Modern war is more effective, thoiigli the pro- 
^cedure is less brutal and degrading. Either 
the German or the French army in 1870-1 
would have crushed the hordes which fought at 
Chdlons or Tours as a steam-enpiiu* cracks a nut. 
The French armies were just as effectually defeated 
and di.sablcd by the Germans as if the prisoners 
liad been sold for slaves. 

It is the same with controversy. Civil war, 
legal piTsecution, the In<[uisiLion, with all their 
train of horrors, form a less si ‘arching and effec- 
tive conflict than that intellectual warfare from 
which no institution, no family, no individual man 
is free when discussion is free from legal punishment. 
Arguinml, ridicule, the expression of contempt for 
cherished feelings, the exjiosure of cherisluxl fallacies, 
chilled or wounded affection, injury to prospects 
public or private, have their terrors as well as more 
material weapons and more definite wounds. The 
result of such a warfare is that the weaker opinion 
— the less rolaist and tleejdy seated feeling — ^is rooted 
out to the last fibre, the place where it grew being 
scared as with a hot iron : whereas the prison, the 
stake, and the sword (snly strike it down, and leave 
it to grow again in better circumstances. A blow 
liruises, and discolours for a time. Nitrate of .silver 
does not bruise, but it changes the colour of tipe 
whole body for its whole life. It is impossible to 
draw . any definite line at which the sensation of 
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pressure becomes painful. It may be a touch just 
sufficient to attract attention. It may inflict the 
most agonising pain in many different ways. It is 
the same with respect to the pain occasioned by 
treating a man’s opinions as false. The disagreement 
may be pleasant, it may be of trifling importance, 
it may cause intense pain, and this may be of many 
different kinds, the immediate causes of which are 
very various. Every mode of differing from a 
man which causes him pain infringes his liberty 
of thought to some extent. It makes it artifici- 
ally painful for him to think in a certain way, and 
so violates Mr. Mill’s canon about liberty, unless 
it is done for self-protection, which is seldom the 
case. Mr. Mill’s doctrines about liberty of opinion; 
and discussion appear to me to be a kind of Quaker- 
ism. They are like teaching that all revenge what- 
ever, even in its mildest form, is wrong, because; 
revenge carried to an extreme is destructive of 
society. 



CHAPTER III. 


ON TIIK DISTiN'CTHiX 1 :!;t\VI;KN .THE TEMPORAL 
AND SPIRITUAL POWER. 

In the last chapter I more than once had to refer to 
the question of the distinction between the spiri- 
tual and the temporal power, or the spiritual and 
tcmpfiral order. It plays so large a part in discus- 
sions on this subji-ct, that it will be worth while 
to examine it with some degree of attention. 

I think it would not be unfair ta state the com- 
mon view upon the subject somewhat as follows : — 
Life may be divided into two provinces, the 
temporal and the spiritual. In the temporal pro- 
vince are included all common affairs — war, com- 
merce, inheritance ; all that relates to a man’s body 
and goods. Thought, feeling, opinion, religion, and 
the like form the sjjiritual province. These two 
provinces have usually been placed under separate 
governments. Kings, jiarliaments, lawyers, soldiers 
bear rule in the one ; some sort of priests bear rule 
in the other. The recognition of this distinction and 
the practice of attaching great importance to it is one 
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of the curious bonds of union between Positivists 
and Roman Catholics. It is. also one of the favourite 
commonplaces of a large number of French political 
writers, and in particular it is the very foundation of 
the theories of Liberal Catholics, of those who try to 
reconcile the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church 
with modern notions about liberty. 

If I understand them rightly, the Ultramontane 
party do not adppt this view, but take what to 
me at least appears a far more rational one. It 
' might, I think, be expressed as follows ; — The spiri- 
tual and temporal power differ not in the province 
which they rule, but in the sanctions by which 
they rule it. Spiritual power means the power of 
the keys ; power to open and shut ; power in heaven, 
purgatory, and hell ; possibly in some cases power 
to interfere in a supernatural manner with the 
common course*of nature. Temporal power means 
power to deal with life and limb, goods, liberty, and 
reputation — all the hopes and fears of this visible 
world. Each of these may be so used as to affect 
both opinions and actions. A man may be ex- 
communicated or may be imprisoned, either for 
theft or for heresy. The two powers exercise a 
; concurrent jurisdiction over men’s conduct. In a 
■ healthy state of things they ought to act in the same 
direction. In an unhealthy state of things, they will 
come into collision, and when they do so the stronger 
of the two forces will overcome the other. They pro- 
ceed to say that the penalties which the spiritual 
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power can inflict are infinitely heavier than those 
which the temporal poiver can inflict, which, if they 
are real, is obviously true. The final inference is 
that the Pope and his clergy are the rightful king and 
rulers of the whole woi’ld. 

Tliis argument is surely altogcithcr unanswerable 
if its fundamental assumption is true ; and the at- 
tem[jts of the Liberal Lathnlics to evade it by draw- 
ing a line, not betwt:cn the sanctions of which the 
two jjowers disjuose, but }>etween the provinces over 
which they reign, are exxusable only on the ground 
/ of tlieir practical utility in the case of people who 
i want an excus(; for civilly ousting the priests from 
= their position, and have not the moral courage to 
look them stra 'gh! in the face and tell them the 
plain truth in plain words that their claim.s are 
unfounded. 

That this is so is olivious from the following con- 
siderations. In the finst place, human life forms a 
whole. Tlioiighi, motive, wish, intention each run 
into, and cannot be di aingui ilu-d from, each other. 
Whatever the spirit or soul may be, it is not only 
one, l)ut the ultimate type of unity from which we 
get the idea. It is the man himself as distinguished 
from his organs through which it acts ; and the 
stream (so tosjxiak) of its operations is uninterrupted 
from tlu', first conception of a thought down to the 
I outward act in which it culminates. Every act is 
! spiritual. Every power is spiritual. Whether a 
man is saying his prayers or buying an estate, it is he 
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the spirit or soul, whatever that may be, which pi-ays 
or buys. Whether he hopes for heaven or for 
sensual pleasure, whether he fears hell hereafter or 
bodily pain here, it is he the spirit or soul which 
hopes or fears, and it is thus impossible to find either 
centre or circumference for the two spheres of which 
his life is said to consist, though it is easy to 
imagine any number of classes of hopes and fears by 
which the whole of it may be acted upon. 

If we approach the matter from the other end 
and examine the attempts which have been made to 
draw the line between the two provinces, we are led 
back to the same result. No one has ever been able 
to draw the line upon any intelligible principle, or to 
decide who ought to draw it. To take prominent / 
concrete cases, who can say whether laws about 
marriage, education, and ecclesiastical property be-, 
long to the spiritual or to the temporal province ? 
They obviously belong to each. They go down to 
the very depths of the human soul. They affect the 
most important outward actions of every-day life. 
Again, if the two provinces exist, and if the temporal 
and spiritual powers are independent, it is obvious 
that the line between their territories must either be 
drawn by one of them, or must be settled by agree- 
ment between them. If either has the power of 
drawing it, that one is the superior of the other, and 
the other has only to take what Its superior leaves to 
it. The result of this will be either that the Church 
will be the ruler of the world, and the State depen - 
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dent on and siiliordinate to it, or that the State will 
be the ruler and tlte Church a voluntary association 
bound together by contracts dependent upon the 
laws of the State. In other words, the powers 
cannot be independent if either of them is to define 
its own limits. If the limits are settled by agree- 
ment (which has never yet been done in any part 
of the world), you have no Itjnger two provinces 
divided l>y a natural boundary, but two conflicting 
pow(;rs making a Iiaigain. You have not a 
Church and a State each with a proxhice naturally 
its own, but two States or two Churches — call 
them which you please — of rather different cha- 
racters coming into collision and making a treaty. 
Thi.s i.s a merely conventional and accidental ar- 
rangement. and does not answer, as according to 
the theory it ought, to a distinction founded on 
the nature of things, 

P'or these reasons it appears to me that the 
Ultramontane view of the relation between Church 
and State is the true one ; that the distinction is one 
of sanctions and not of provinces. If this is so, it 
is obvious that the distinction will not affect the 
que.stion whether opinion is to be sulyect to coercion, 
but only llm question as to the .sort of coercion to 
which it i.s to be .subject. 'Fhe object, or one of the 
principal objects, for which the distinction between 
the temjxiral and spiritual province is attempted to 
be set up, is to secure a region for liberty. In the 
spiritual province it is argued there should be no 
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temporal coercion. But opinion is in the spiritual 
province.’ Therefore, there should be no temporal 
coercion of opinion. If the whole of human life falls 
within each province, it is obvious that this argument 
cannot be applied. 

The distinction of which I have thus denied the 
existence has a very prominent place in the writ- 
ings of Positivists, and the attention which they 
have attracted in this country makes it desirable to 
examine their views on the subject. I ought to say 
that my notions as to their opinions are derived 
mainly from the writings of the English members 
of that body. I have read, I think, most of them, 
and have found in them, among other things, 
many statements about Comte’s views on this and 
other matters. They have never persuaded me to 
go very deep into Comte himself. More reasons 
than I can even glance at here have led me to the 
conclusion that it would be an unprofitable invest- 
ment of time to study his writings.* What the 

* I will give one reason as a specimen. In Comte’s ‘ Gene- 
ral View of Positivism ’ (translated by Dr. Bridges) there occurs 
the following cardinal statement: ‘The great problem, then, is 
to raise social feeling by artificial effort to the position which in 
the natural condition is held by selfish feeling ’ ' (‘ Gen. View,’ p. 
98). To me this is like saying, The great object of mechanics is 
to alter the laws of gravitation. The following passages in the 
work quoted bear on the relation of the spiritual and temporal 
powers, but I find no definition of the words spiritual and tem- 
poral — pp. 81-4, 122-7, 144-8, 378-85. 

This passage and the pages which follow contain the only allu- 
sions to Comte in the whole of this book, though his name is 
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vail lie of his sjKtcul;itions on natunil science may have 
been I do not pretend to guess, but the writings 
of his disciples, still more the t'>qi(,>sition given by 
them of his opinions, and pr-rlmps, above all, their 
accounts of his life, give me a strong impression 
that his social and moral s]?* rulalH -ns will not ultb 
inately turn out to l>e of much haiI value* I 
mention this lK;causit it is v<.‘ry possible that in 
diiscir-^siT\g his views to a gn.at extent at second 
hand I may not do them justice** 

The writings, then, of his 1''n:.di::.li disciples arc 

;il p. 2, Ain Harrison, tiowcvcr, o!).Si?rves that I am 
iiridvran Im:-. tsxhihitcii in a rimning fire of allusion, tluu/ 

riiy liook ds an answer to CO.nnte as writ as 'Mr. .MillA He says 
that if I had read <fomte I should hav«: diseoveri’d tlia,t ! agree 
with him on many points; !>nt * it is a |.my tinit Air. Slepiien, before 
assailing Comic with every weapon in the armoury of letters, did 
not Icarii more almul him ilian he eoifld gather from conversation 
and reviews/ He dcseril-jes me as ‘talking ptrdtiviiau with the 
amusiiig unconsciousness of a famous prosaist g— (is not Ab 
Joiirdaitds talking prose witlxaut knowing it as stale a.s I.ord 
M'iicaul:iy*s New /asilander ?)— ainl ends witli ^ No one is forc'cd to 
study ("onite, Init then no one is forc.etl to write about him/ 
ddiough I never like to criticise pc<i| 4 e on hearsay evidence, 
aiic,! Ikivc therebu'e <;'arefully abstaineil from any reference what- 
ever to Cr)mu,*, exi'i.,‘pt tipon this one isolated Kiibji*c:i, I am by no 
means so ill informed alanii his views as Ain Harrison supyn'a-s. 
I could hardly have rea,d all that has been wrilleri itbout him of 
late years, and have read his own .summary of liin own creed 
without being wd! aware that Ins vicsv.s ami mine resernlde each 
other in the points mentioned hy Mr. though thc‘y 

differ widety in other respects. But Mr. Harrison is as thin* 
skinned about Comte as Air. Morley is about * rational menf' 
He smells !.)k.LsphenHms allusions to his prophet in passages wlilcli 
Imd not the smallest reference to him. See pmif p. 318. 
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full of discourse on the relations of the spiritual and 
the temporal power, which, as far as my experience 
goes, tend in every case to lower the importance of 
the latter and exalt the importance of the former. I 
think, too, that the distinction is used for the purpose 
of enforcing the universal duty of toleration on the 
grounds just stated. These views coming from 
Positivists are embarrassed by a difficulty, which to 
me makes them unintelligible. I cannot understand 
what, thinking as they think, is the nature of the 
distinction. 

What a believer in a future state of existence 
means by a spiritual power as distinguished from the 
temporal power is, as I have already shown, per- 
fectly plain. The difficulty arises when we find the 
distinction insisted on by people whose leading doc- 
trines are, that there is no future state at all, or that, 
if there is, we know nothing about it and have 
nothing to do with it ; that such words as ‘ spirit,’ 
‘ soul,’ and the like are the names of figments 
proper to what they describe as the metaphysical 
stage of thought* To find persons who think 


* ‘There is no magic in the word “spiritual,”’ says Mr. 
Harrison, ‘ and Comte may surely use it while holding his tongue 
about Hell. Spiritual with him includes all that concerns the 
intellectual, moral, and religious life of men, as distinct from 
the material.’ It seems to me that there is magic in the 
word ‘ spiritual ’ — the magic which enables men to wear a 
religious mask to which they are not entitled. If it had not 
been for his misappropriation of this word, Mr. Harrison and 
Comte would hardly have been led into the assertion of the 
monstrous doctrine that a power which has to make laws about 
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thus insisting on the distinction between spiritual 
and temporal power as inherent in the nature of 
things, is as if an atheist were to make the love 
of God the foundation of a system of morals, 
or as if a disciple of Locke were to found his 
philosophy upon a set of principles which he de- 
clared to be innate. 

The nearest approach to a meaning which I 
can put upon the words as used by them is one 
which would make spiritiKd and temporal power 
correspond respectively to persuasion and force. 
The spiritual ijijwcr is the power of those who 
appeal to and regulate public opinion. The tem- 
.j)oral power i.s the j)owcr of those wdio make laws 
I by which people are punished in body, goods, 
iand reputation. If my knowledge of Comte is 
correct as fir as it goes, his theory as to the 
spiritual |M)wer was that a certain class of spe- 
cially w'cil-instructed pensons were to speak with 
the same sort of authority upon all the great ques- 
tions of morals and politics as .scientific bodies now 
speak witli as to such sulijccts as astronomy, and 
that legi.slation aiul government, as wc at present un- 
dci^tand them, were to be carried on by an inferior 

<-<.intt;i( f:4, wrongs, marriage, personal liberty, and inheritance, 
which has to declare peace and war, which exercises the right 
of life and death, ami ha.s to organize juiblio education, has nothing 
to do with the intellectual or moral life of man. Try to express 
the distinction which I am discussing without the use of the word 
* spiritual,’ and you will find it to be iiapo.s.sible to do so, and this 
impossibility proves what I say. 
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class of persons in obedience to the principles so laid 
down for their guidance. I believe that he called 
these two classes respectively the spiritual and 
temporal powers, and justified his use of the ex- 
pression by asserting that the real power of the 
clergy over men’s minds when at its highest lay in 
the fact that they appealed to and represented public 
opinion as it then was, and not in the fact that they 
were supposed to have power over the future pro- 
spects of mankind, and even some degree of super- 
natural influence over their ordinary concerns. 

I do not think this was true in fact, but, however 
that may be, the distinction thus expressed seems 
to me to be altogether groundless and misleading. 
To set up the temporal and spiritual powers thus 
understood as two distinct agents by which mankind 
are to be governed, each of which is to have its own 
sphere of action, and is entitled to be respected by 
the other so long as it keeps within that sphere, in- 
volves several errors, each of which separately is 
fatal to anything like an accurate view of the sub- 
ject. 

■ The first error is that the theory entirely miscon- | 
ceives the relation to each other of persuasion ’ and | 
force.* They ai'e neither opposed to nor really i 

I 

^ Mr, Harrison upon this charges me with denying that there 
is any difference between persuasion and force; and, after a 
diffuse caricature of part of this passage, he sums it up thus : 
^Most people, however, will agree that ordinary language is 
right in making a distinction between force and persuasion, 
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altogether distinct from each other. They are 
alternative means of influencing mankind, which 
may be, constantly arc, and obviously ought to 
be exercised by and upon the very same persons in 
respect of the very .same matter. To confine any 
one who has to intlucnce others in any capacity to 
the use of one of them to tlie exclu.sion of the 
other would be etiniv.-ib-nl to d<;stroying his in- 
fluence. The old pniv'ri'b which forbids the spurring 
of -willing horses is of universal a[)pIication. No 
one applies force when p.-rsua:.i<'n will do, and 
no stmsible person ap}>!ies force till persuasion has 
failed. Ikirsuasion, indeed, is an indisixaisable con- 
dition to the application of force on any large 
scale. It is essential to the direction of force ; 
nor is it possilde for any practical purpose to 
separate the two. Wliatever our spiritual power 
may be, noliotly would dttny that Parliament is in 
these islands the temporal power. It is only by 
and with the consent of Parliament that anybody 

between the .arm of the l;i\v and counsel, between the action 
of giiveiinucht and the intlucnce of ojiinion. Mr. Stephen, 
of <'oiir.'ie, like any other sensible person, when not trying to jirovc 
Comte .a Idoekhcad, draws the distinction vtny plainly,’ and he 
refers to p. 28.4. Now I have carefully avoided saying tlutt 
persuasion ami force do not differ from c;u h other ; what I have 
\ said is, that they do, and that the difference between them does 
jnot correspioiul to the difference between the spiritual and the 
’ temporal imwer, for both priests and legislators have to employ 
i both i^ersuiiHion and force, and that in reference to the very same 
subjects. I have no doubt said that they run into each other at cer- 
tain points, as light, heat, and motion do ; but Uiis is a minor poiiU. 
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can apply force in the ultimate form of legal 
punishment to any one else for any purpose. How 
much persuasion of eveiy kind has to be em- 
ployed before that consent can be obtained it is 
needless to say. Force, therefore, is dependent ■ 
upon persuasion, and cannot move without it. • 
Under a system of parliamentary government this is 
a little more obvious than under other systems, but 
the same- is true in all cases. No one ever yet/ 
ruled his fellow-men unle.ss he had first, by some/ 
means or other, persuaded others to put their force , 
at his disposal. No one ever yet used his force 
for any considerable time, or on any considerable 
scale, without more or less consultation as to the 
direction in which and the purposes for which it 
should be used. 

Force thus implies persuasion acting in immediate 
conjunction with it. Persuasion, indeed, is a kind 
of force. It consists in showing a person the con- 
sequences of his actions. It is, in a word, force 
applied through the mind. Force, on the other hand, 
is a kind of persuasion. When a man is compelled 
to act in a particular way by the fear of legal punish- 
ment, he is persuaded by the argument, ‘ If you do not 
act thus, you will be punished.’ The argument is 
extremely simple, and can be made intelligible by 
gestures even to some animals ; but still it is an 
argument. On the other hand, when a priest says, 
‘Vote as I tell you or you will be damned,’ he 
employs force just as much as if he held a pistol to 
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liis parishioner’s head, though the arguments tiirongh 
which the force is applied are more elaborate than 
in the other case. A surgeon tells a patient that he 
will die unless he submits to a painful operation. ' Is 
this persuasion or force ? No man would lose a limb 
if he were not forced to do so by the fear of losing 
what he values even more, but the surgeon would 
usually be said to persuade his patit-.nt, and not to 
compel him. 

Take again this consideration. In almost every 
in.stance in which force and j>crsuasion are employed, 
some pe.rsons arc persuaded and others are forced to 
the very same line of conduct l)y the very same act. 
A hither has two sons who will not learn their 
lessons, l ie points out to both the im|)ortance of 
industry, and t<dls Iioth that if they arc idle he will 
punish them. One works and is not punished, the 
other is idle and is jainislied. Each has been cx- 
po.scd to tlie same motives, and they may be said 
to have })t;rsuatU:d the one and forced the other. 
This is only an cxatniile in a single instance of the 
action of civil .society ui)on individuals. It presents 
to every one a series of alternatives. On the one 
side, health, wealth, honour, all the enj())'ments of 
life; on the other, poverty, (lisp;racc, and, in extreme 
cases, legal punishment extending to death itself. 
This is the net result of the whole working of .social 
institutions. They persuade in some directions, and 
they threaten in others. Some of those who are 
addressed listen to the persuasions ; others do not 
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listen to the threats, and have to take the conse- 
quences in their various degrees; But every man ■ 
who lives in society is both persuaded and threat- j 
ened by society in every action of his life. 

Now, if the spiritual power is the power which 
works by persuasion, and the temporal power the 
power which works by force, it will follow that every 
society in the world is both spiritual and temporal ; 
in other words,, it will follow that the distinction is 
unfounded. Every law and every institution in the 
world will serve as an illustration of this. T ake, for in- 
stance, the great institution of private property. Per- 
suasion and force upon this matter cannot be divorced 
from each other. The laws by which property is 
secured both persuade and threaten. They enable 
the owner of the property to enjoy it, and so per- 
suade people to acquire property. They threaten 
those who infringe the rights of property, and 
operate against them in the shape of force ; but they 
are persuasion or force, they appeal to hope or to 
fear, according to the point of view from which they 
are regarded. 

If the attempt to make the spiritual and the 
temporal power correspond with persuasion and 
force breaks down, the only other common distinction 
to which it can be assimilated is the distinction 
between theory and practice. There is no particular 
reason why this familiar distinction should not be 
called by its own name ; but if the common dis- 
tinction between matter and spirit is to be given up 
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as exploded and unmeaning, there is no other mean- 
ing which can be assigned to the words temporal 
and spiritual. There is no doubt a certain sort of 
uniformity with common usage in speaking of 
general principles as spiritual and of their practical 
ai)plication to details as temporal, and if it gives 
people who do not believe in the distinction between 
spirit and matter great [jlctasure to use the words 
spiritual power and temporal power, this is, perhaps, 
the least fallacious way of doing it. The objection 
to such a mode of using language is that it is 
peculiarly likely to be misunderstood. To speak of 
theoretical and practical men as two powers oj jposcd 
to, or at all events independent of, each other, is to 
revive all the old fallacies which arc written in Ben- 
tham’sbook of fallacies about the opposition between 
theory and practice. The construction of theories 
and their application to practice ought to go hand in 
hand ; they ought to check and correct each other, 
and ought never on any account to be permitted to 
be long or widely separated. The result of doing so 
is that practical men construct for themselves crude, 
shallow, and false theories which react on their prac- 
tice, and that theoretical men construct theories 
which are very slightly connected with facts. A 
society in which the two clas.ses should form distinct 
castes, the one being subordinated to the other, 
looks like nothing better than a pedantic dream. 

The general result is that the distinction between 
\ spiritual and temporal power becomes unmeaning as 
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soon as we explode th e distinction between spirit and 
matter, time and eternity, the Church which has its 
sanctions in the one, and the State which has its 
sanctions in the other. 

Why, then, it may be asked, do Positivists attach 
such importance to this distinction ? If it arises out of 
a mere confusion of ideas, why has it such attractions 
for them ? The passages referred to above * have led 
me to doubt whether Comte really meant much more 
than that his followers would do well under existing 
circumstances to stand aloof from practical politics, 
and to confine themselves to teaching the theory of 
their creed. Speculative men constantly throw very 
obvious remarks of this kind into the form of enor- 
mously wide general assertions, as our own expe- 
rience shows ; but however this may be, all religious 
reformers like to pour new wine into old bottles. In- 
stances are to be found in abundance in the history 
of speculation, and especially in the history of re- 
ligious speculation, in which people have tried to 
show that all previous writers and thinkers were 
merely their precursors, and that these precursors 
were groping blindly after great truths, certain 
aspects of which they dimly recognized, though the 
full knowledge of them was reserved for the re- 
formers themselves. ‘ See how my theory reconciles 
and gives symmetry to all the great doctrines 
which you, my predecessors, who were all very well 

* See note, p. 1 1 7. 

K 
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in your way, did not succcc:d in grasping,’ is the 
remark more or less emphatically made by many a 
reformer when he looks on his work and, behold, it 
is very good. This taste was sliMugU- dcvelopied in 
Comte, and as on the one hand he had a deep ad- 
miration for certain sides of Catholicism, and on the 
other a conviction that tlu: doctrine; of a future .state 
and of the distinctions between spirit and matter as 
usually undenstood were unfounded, he %vas obliged 
either to invent some new meaning for the distinction 
between s|)irit and matter anti spiritual and tem[)oral 
power, or to atlmit that the Roman Catholic Church 
was based upon a delusion. He [ireferred the first 
branch of tiu; altcTUativc, and attempted to give a 
theory about spirit aiul matter, spiritual and tem- 
poral, wliidi should rei;»lace :utd complete the old one. 

Of this theory his <!i;,i-iplfs, so far as I know (for 
I write uiul<;r correction), have never given any tlis- 
tinct account, and the want of sttch an account 
is closely connected with the objection to their 
system, which ha.s been continually made, and, so 
fiir as I am aware, has never been answered. The 
ol)jection is the familiar one that they e.xpect the 
clock to go when the wt;igh!s are cut off. They would 
like to have a priesthood and a sjjiritual rule after 
they have denied the c-xistence of the conditions 
which make the.se things possible. The .subject is 
so imitortaiu that it will bear a little remark. 

All religions whatever, the professors of which 
aspire to rule mankind, have the same problem to 
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grapple with. Each has an ideal of human nature to 
which its professors wish mankind in general to con- 
form, or which they wish them, at all events, to 
admit to be entitled to reverence, whether they con- 
form to it or not. Each of these religions finds a 
number of earnest and disinterested supporters, who 
are so much struck with its moral beauty and its 
inherent essential attractions that they become con- 
verts to it, as a lawyer would say, ‘ upon the view.’ 
Christ would have many disciples and worshippers if 
all notion of individual profit or loss hereafter from 
his worship were at an end. The earliest Buddhists 
looked, and the purest Buddhists still look, for 
nothing better for themselves than final absorption 
or annihilation. The loving, trusting, believing 
spirit wants neither reward nor punishment. Ele 
falls in love with his creed as a man might fall in. 
love with a woman, without hope, but beyond the 
possibility of recovery. Persons like these are the 
core and heart of every great religion. 

They, form, however, a very small minority of the 
human race. The great mass of men is not capable 
of this kind of disinterested passion for anything 
■ whatever. On the other hand, they are open to. 
offers. They can be threatened or bribed into a 
more or less nominal adherence to almost any creed 
which does not demand too much of them.* Indeed, 

' * Mr. Harrison represents tliis passage as follows : ‘ The sen- 
sitive must be pained .... to be told that “ he ” [the Creator] 
has simply made men to. be threatened or bribed, for all the world 
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they like it rather than not : 1:)ut some degree of con- 
sideration is essential The real leading motives of 
the mass of mankind arc personal prudence and 
passion. I'heir centre is .self; and every religion 
which means to govern men must recognize this fact 
ami a{)|)eal to jjersonal motives. It does not become a 
spiritual power in the true .sense of tlie \vor<! power — 
it cannot, that is to say, impose itself in invUos until it 
has i,r.i< tir.'.dv .solved tliis [U'oblem. I low Christianity, 
Mahotiimedanism, and llrahminism .solve<l it we all 
know, Mv<!n ihtddhistn hatl, after a time, to set up 
its hell ; hut to thi; worldly, the. selfish, the indifferent, 
Positivism lias nothing whatever to say. Considered 
as an organized religion, it is ..npcrflnousio those who 
like it, and impi'li ril as against those wlio like it not, 
and its a:n !ii[iis to attach new m>‘.uun;';:; to the word 
‘spiritual,’ to arrog.i't- to its professors spiritual 
power, to sit in the seats of tlie priests whom it helps 
to dethrone, an; mere fictions meant to conceal its 
fundamental impotmu-e. No Positivist has ever yet 
been alrle to answ(;r the question, I low do you pro- 
pose to deal with a person who citlier thinks in his 
heart or sa}'s boWly with his lip.s, ‘ Tried by your 
stuulard, I am a bad and selfish man. I mean to 

as if tile problem of life were a eontestcci clertion riial Mr, Stei’J'ica 
tlie agent, of «mlv ik w/ Where have I said that Cod is the 
.auiliur of all rdigiuns, ur that. He has made men Csimpiy to be 
threatened or brilied’? Wiuae have I hinted that (kid attaches, 
or that men ought to attatii, much moral significance to the 
nominal adherence of ordinary men to this creed or that? 
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be bad and selfish, and as for your spiritual power, I 
set it and you at defiance, and I shall take my own 
course in despite of you.’ * All that the Positivist 
can say to such a person is, ‘ For the present, take 
your own course. Our tastes differ. In time we 
shall be a majority, and then we shall persuade others 
to coerce you.’ The answer to this is, ‘ I and people 
like me form the incalculable majority of mankind, 
and you will never persuade the mass of men or any 
mass of men till you can threaten them. Here and 
there a horse may be disposed to go by himself, but 
you cannot drive a coach without reins and a whip. 
Religious teacher’s who have no hold on the selfish 
must renounce the notion of being a power at all, either 
spiritual or temporal ; for a power which can be * 
defied with impunity is no power, and as for you, you 
will never be anything more than a Ritualistic Social 
Science Association.’ 

* This is not one of the passages of this book to which Mr. 
Harrison has found it convenient to refer. He has much to say- 
on all sorts of subjects, but he never meets tire plain question, 
How will you deal with the ordinary worldly man ? 
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criAPTi'R rv^ 

TIIK nO(. TKIKK <iV I.riU'KTV t.V ITS AITUCATION TO 

MoRAt.S, 

So far I have consicfercd the theoretical grounds 
of Mr. Miir.s ])rliiriiili- and its practical ap[7iicarioii to 
liberty of thougdit and discii.s.sion. I now proceed 
to consider its application to morals. It may be 
well to restate it for fear that I may appear to be 
arguing with an intagiiiary op.ponent. ‘'{’he object 
of this essay is to a.sscrt one very simple principle 
as entitled to govern alxsolutely all the dealings of 
society with the individual in the way of compulsion 
and control, whether the means used be physical 
force or the moral coercion of public opinion. That 
{principle is, that the sole end for which mankind are 
warranted, individually or collectively, in interfering 
with the lil)erty of action of any of their number is 
self-protection.’ A little further on we arc told that 
‘from the liberty of each individual follows the 
liberty within the same limits of comljination among 
individuals — freedom to unite for any jnirpe/sc not 
involving harm to othens.’ 

The following consequences would flow legiti- 
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mately from this principle. A number of persons 
form themselves into an association for the purpose 
of countenancing each other in the practice of 
seducing women, and giving the widest possible 
extension to the theory that adultery is a good 
thing. They carry out these objects by organizing 
a system for the publication and circulation of las- 
civious novels and pamphlets calculated to inflame 
the passions of the young and inexperienced. The 
law of England would treat this as a' crime. It 
would call such books obscene libels, and a combina,- 
tion for such a purpose a. conspiracy. Mr. Mill, 
apparently, would not only regard this as wrong, but 
he would regard it as an act of persecution if the 
newspapers were to excite public indignation against 
the parties concerned by language going one step 
beyond the calmest discussion of the expediency of 
such an ‘ experiment in living.’ Such an association 
would be impossible in this country, because if the 
law of the land did not deal with it,' lynch law 
infallibly would. This Mr. Mill ought in consistency 
to regard as a lamentable proof of our bigotry and 
want of acquaintance with the true principles of 
liberty. * 

* Upon, this Mr. Morley says : ‘ I venture to propound two 
questions to Mr. Stephen, i. Is the practice of seducing women 
a self- regarding practice. 2. Is the circulation of pamphlets cal- 
culated to inflame the passions of the young an act which hurts 
nobody but the circulator ? ' 

I reply that each of these questions must, on Mr. Mill’s prin- 
ciples (though not on mine), be answered in the affirmative. As 
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The manner in which he discusses an illus- 
tration closely annloj^ous to this, and in which he 
attempts to answer an objection which must sug-Q-cst 
itself to every one, throws the strongest possible 
light on the value of his own theory. His illustra- 
tion is as follows : — ‘ Fornication must Ix; tolerated 

to tilt* firnt, to ,Mr. Mill, the seduertion of a woinaii, 

force niici fraud is <listinrtlya :■ -if r.-.-L-ii'diii;; act I 1 ic rnarfs 
ac!i rq^arcls the luaii, and the woiiianfs act rci^ards the woiuaiL In 
|.KiHSiigcs aIrcMcly i|iioted Mr. .Mill distinctly jiisiifies tlie loleratioii 
of fornication on iltc ground that society as society has no l>iisiiicss 
to d<'<'alr vA\\ 'diin;- io iie wrong which concerns only the iiidivithial 
He clou!, Its wlictlier this extends to the case of a |din|i ; l)ut 
surely seduction is an even tnorc ]{cr.s4,)na! matter iliaii fon:iica,ti<,.Hi. 
1*0 question 2 (whether the circulation of yauqddets calcu!a,tcd 
t<,i iiithurte the fKiHsions of the young is an act whirh hurts nol,icK,Iy 
hill thiMfifciila tor), I answer Yes, on Mr. 'Mill's . it is, 

thoiigli not on mine. Tlie whole of his argimteni on the lil'icrty 
of thoiight and discussion is dircHited to pn..ivc tlic 
that tile * c.pHroqriait' region of human liberty^ includes Hihsoliite 
freedom of o|:)inion and sentiment on all sulijecls, pwikai or 
spem, dative, Hcaentific:, mmtJ^ or tlmological and he adds^ ^ The 
libcriy of cx|'iressing and pulilishing opinions may seem to foil 
under a different princlpU*, sim'c it belongs to that part of the 
conduct of an individiuil which c:onccrns other |,ieo|,ile, l)iit liciiig 
almost of as much importance as the liberty of thought itself, and 
resting in grcal [laitonthe same reasons, is practically itis(,:i.:ir:djle 
from ild 

'Having rega.rd to these quotations, I (.lontijiuc the (piotaiion 
from 'Mr. Mc,?r!cy : 

*llie answer to these I'juestions shows the illiisinuion to be 
utterly pointless/ Tltat is, he would answer cacli in the iitjgativte 

Which of us has mi-.jv]uvs*.-ntt‘d l\!r. Mill, 'hi'n M,c:>rley or I ? 

'' hfn Kiorley goes on to state the case of Wilkes and the Fran** 
dscans of ^'Iedmenlu.im Ab'bey. These delmiiclieesd he says, 
^ were as gross and scandalous a set of proOig.-iic'. as ever banded 
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and so must gambling ; but should a person be free 
to be a pimp or to keep a gambling house?' He 
puts the arguments on each side without drawing 
any conclusion, and the strongest of them are as 
follows : — 

On the side of toleration it may be said that if the | 
principles which we have hitherto defended are true, society 
has no business as society to decide anything to be wrong 
which concerns only the individual ; that it cannot go j 
beyond persuasion, and that one person should be as free to 
persuade as another to dissuade. In opposition to this it 
may be contended that, although the public or the State 
are not warranted in authoritatively deciding for purposes 
of repression or punishment that such or such conduct 
affecting only the interests of the individual is good or bad, 
they are fully justified in assuming, if they regard it as bad, 
that its being so or not is at least a disputable question ; that 


together. But they conformed to the conditions laid down in the 
doctrine of liberty, and no one thought of interfering with them.^ 
He then refers to Wilkes’s ^ Essay on Women,’ and asks : ^ Does 
Mr. Stephen hold that Wilkes was justifiably punished for this 
improperly imputed crime? i.e. for composing an obscene libel 
which he published only to his private friends in his own house.’ 

I reply that I see no objection whatever to the punishment either 
of the Franciscans of Medmenham or of Wilkes, except the prac- 
tical objections pointed out onpp. 147-8 and 158-162. The only 1 
reason why such acts should go unpunished is, that no police or | 
other public authority can be trusted with the power to intrude into j 
private society, and to pry into private papers. It is like the case of ’ 
the rule of evidence which protects from disclosure communica- 
tions made during marriage between husbands and wives. The 
evil is that justice is sometimes defeated, the good that the confi- 
dence of married life is to some extent protected, and the good is 
held (I think rightly) to overbalance the harm. 
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this being supposed they cannot be acting wrongly in 
endeavouring to exclude the influence of solicitations wliich 
are not disinterested, of instigators who cannot possibiy 
be impartial, who have a direct personal interest on one 
side, and that the side which the Stale believes to be wrong, 
and who confessedly promote it for personal objects only. 

There is a kind of ingeintity which carries its 
own refutation on its face, } low can the Slate or the 
public be con’i[)eLent to determine any question what- 
ever if it i.s not eoinpf'n-ni to decide that gross vice 
is a bad thing ? I do not think the State ought to 
stand band)'ing coinplimcnls with pinq>s. ‘Without 
offence to your better judgment, dear sir, and with- 
out presuming to set up my oi>inion against your.s, 
I beg to observe tliat I am entitled for certain })ur- 
poses to treat the cpiestion whether your views of 
life are right as one which admits of two opinions. 
I am far from expre.ssing- absolute condemnation of 
an eKperiment in living from which I dissent (I am 
sure that mere dissent will not offend a person of 
your liberality of .sentiment), but still I am compelled 
to ob.serve that you are not tiltogethcr unbias.sed by 
personal considerations in the choice of the course 
of life which you have adopted (no doubt for reasons 
which appear to you satisfactory, though tliey do not 
convince me). I venture, aecordisiid}', though with 
the greatest tleference, to call upon you not to exer- 
cise your profc.'ssion ; at least I am not indi:i[)osed to 
think that I may, upon full consideration, feel myself 
compelled to do so.’ My feeling is that if society 
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gets its grip on the collar of such a fellow it should 
say to him, ‘ You dirty rascal, it may be a question 
whether you should be suffered to remain in your 
native filth untouched, or whether my opinion about 
you should be printed by the lash on your bare back. 
That question will be determined without the small- 
est reference to your wishes or feelings ; but as to 
the nature of my opinion about you, there can be no 
question at all,’ 

Most people, I think, would feel that the latter 
form of address is at all events the more natural. 
Which is the more proper I shall try to show further 
on, but by way of preface It will be as well to quote 
the other passage from Mr. Mill to which I have ^ 
referred, After setting forth his theory as to per- 1 
sonal vices being left to take their own course, he 
proceeds as follows — 

The distinction here pointed out between the part of a 
person’s life which concerns only himself and that which 
concerns others many persons will refuse to admit. How 
(it may be asked) can any part of the conduct of a member 
of society be a matter of indifference to the other members ? 
No person is an entirely isolated being ; it is impossible for 
a person to do anything seriously or permanently hurtful to 
himself without mischief reaching at least to his near con- 
nections, and often far beyond them. 

He proceeds to enforce this by highly appropriate 
illustrations, which I need not quote. Further on 
he quotes a passage from an advocate of the sup- 
pression of intemperance, of which the following is 
a sample ; — ‘ If anything invades my social rights, 
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ccrtanily the traffic In strong drink docs. It invades 
my primary right of security by constantly ci-cating 
and stimulating social di.sorderd Upon this Mr. 
Mill observes : — 

A theory of ‘ .social right.s,’ the like of which probably 
never before found its way into distinct language, being 
nothing short of lliis, that it is the absolute .social right of 
every individual tliat (,:vt:ry other individual shouUI act in 
every respect j'O eis-.-|y as he ought, that whosoever fails 
thereof in the smallest violates my socitti right and entitles 
me to deniaiul from the Legislature tlu; removal ttf the 
;;rie<. anee. Ser monstrous a oriia iji’i.- is far more dangerous 
than any single vacation of iilserty. . . . The doctrine 
ascribes to ail mankinda vested interest in eadiothcr’s moral, 
intellectual, and even [ile, ■ ii ,d perfection, to be defined by 
each aecoi-din;; to his own standard. 

At the risk of appeai-Iiig jiarado.xical, I own that 
the theory which appiaars to Mr. IMill .so monstrous 
appears to me defective only in its languagd' about 
rigitts and h-ppslaiion, upon which I shall have more 
to say hereafter. It is surely a simple matter of fact 
that every human creature is deeply interested not 
only in the conduct, but in the thougliLs, feelings, 
and opinions of millions of persons who .stand in no 
other assignable relation tf) In'm than that of Ijcing 
his fellow-crcaturt;s. A gn;at writer who makes a 
mistake in his speculations may mislead multitudes 
whom he has m;ver seen. I'he strting mtitaplior 
that we are all members one of another is little more 
than the e.xprcssion of a fact. A man would no 
more be a man if he was alone in the world thati 
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a hand would be a hand without the rest of the 
body. 

I will now turn to the manner in which Mr. Mill 
deals with the objection just stated, and I must 
observe by the way that nothing proves his candour 
and honesty so clearly as the force with which he 
states objections to which he has no, or very weak, 
answers to make. His answer is twofold. He first 
admits that where ‘ by conduct of this sort’ (i.e. self- 
regarding vices) ‘a person is led to violate a distinct 
and assignable obligation to any other person or 
persons, the case is taken out of the self-regarding 
class, and becomes amenable to moral disapprobation 
in the proper sense of the term. If, for example, a 
man through intemperance .... becomes 
unable to pay his debts, . . . . he is deservedly 

reprobated, and might be justly punished, but it is 
for the breach of duty .... to his creditors, 
not for his extravagance.’ A party of people get 
drunk together at a public-house. Public opinion 
ought to stigmatize those only who could not afford 
it. The rest are ‘ trying an experiment in living ’ 
which happens to suit their taste, and no one else 
has anything to say to it. 

So far Mr. Mill’s plea is a qualified admission. 
He admits that when one man’s misconduct injures 
other definite persons in a definite way he may be 
punished. ‘ But with regard to the merely con- 
tingent, or, as it may be called, constructive injury 
which a person causes to society by conduct which 
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iicithct* violates any specific duty to the public, nor 
occasions percept i!4t‘ hurt to any assignable indi- 
vidual except himself, the inconvenience is one 
wliich society can afford to b(.'ar for the sake of 
the greater good of human freedom.’ It is natural 
to ask why ? especially as the question is whether 
‘ liuman fre<.:dom,’ understood as Mr, Mill under- 
stands it, is good or bad ? 'I'he answer to the 
inquiry is twofold. i‘’irst, ‘ .Society has had alisolute 
|iOwer over ail llu.; early |.K>rlit,)n of their existence. 
It ha-sliad the whole jieriod of childhood and nonage* 
in wiiicii to try w'hetlicr it could make them cajiable 
of rational conduct in life..’ The existing giau-radon 
being itself iinpi-rrcct cannot intleed make its pupils 
‘ perfectly wise and good,’ but it is well abh: to 
make the rising gi-ncratlon as a whole as good as 
and a little better tlian itself. ‘ If society lets any 
considerable nunilKT of its members grow u|) a.s 
mere childrcm incafjaljle of l)eing acted ujion by 
rational considerations of distant motives, .society has 
it.self to blame for the consequences,’ Secondly, by 
issuing commands to gr<>wu-u]> people it will make 
people rcliel, and ‘the strongest of all the argunienls 
against the interference of the pul>lic with }*urely 
personal conduct is that when it <loes interfere the 
odds are that it interferes wroiigl)- and in the wrong 
place.’ 

This is Mr. Mill’s whole case, and It appears to 
me so weak that I fear that I may have misinulcr- 
stood or understated it If so, I have done so un- 
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consciously. As it stands it seems to involve the 
following errors. 

First, there is no principle on which the cases in 
which Mr. Mill admits the justice of legal punish- 
ment can be distinguished from those in which he 
denies it. The principle is that private Vices which 
are injurious to others may justly be punished, if the 
injury be specific and the persons injured distinctly 
assignable, but not otherwise. If the question were ' 
as to the possibility in most cases of drawing an 
indictment against such persons I should agree with 
him. Criminal law is an extremely rough engine, 
and must be worked with great caution ; but it is one 
thing to point out a practical difficulty which limits 
the application of a principle and quite another to 
refute the principle itself. Mr. Mill’s proviso de- 
serves attention in considering the question whether 
a given act should be punished by law, but he 
applies it to ‘ the moral coei'cion of public opinion,’ 
as well as to legal coercion, and to this the practical 
difficulty which he points out does not apply. A set 
of young noblemen of great fortune and hereditary 
influence, the representatives of ancient names, the 
natural leaders of the society of large districts, pass 
their whole time and employ all their means in gross 
debauchery. Such people are far more injurious to 
society than common pickpockets, but Mr. Mill says 
that if any one having the opportunity of making 
them ashamed of themselves uses it in order to 
coerce them into decency, he sins against liberty, 
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unless their example does assignable harm to specific 
people. It might be right to say, ‘ You, the Duke 
of A, by extravagantly keeping four mistresses — to 
wit, B and C in London, and D and E in Paiis — set 
an example which induced your friend F to elope 

with Mrs. G at on , and you are a great 

blackguard for your pains, and all the more because 
you are a duke.’ It could never be right to say, 
‘ You, the Duke of A, are scandalously immoral and 
ought to be made to smart for it, though the law 
cannot touch you.’ The distinction is more likely to 
be overlooked than to be misunderstood.* 

Secondly, the arguments against legal interference 
in the cases not admitted to be properly subject to 
it are all open to obvious answers. 

Mr. Mill says that if grown-up people are grossly 
vicious it is the fault of society, which therefore 
ought not to punish them. 

* Mr. Morley says : ‘ But tliese two forms of remonstrance by 
no means exhaust the number. An advocate of Mr. Mill’s 
principle might say to the debauched duke one of three things ’ 
(which he goes on to specify). Once more Mr. Morley totally mis- 
understands me. The object of the illustration is to expose the 
futility of Mr. Mill’s distinction between the cases in which you 
may and the cases in which you may not find fault with a man 
for vice, which is that you may do so when his vice inflicts specific 
injury on a definite person, and not otherwise. Thus the gist of 
the charge against the Duke of A would be that his example 
hurt F. To use the language of special pleading, the declaration 
would be demurrable unless it averred special damage. This, I 
say, is fiitile. It deserves notice that Mr. Morley has not a 
word to say on the argument of which this illustration is a very 
subordinate part. 
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This argument proves too much, for the same 
may be said with even greater force of gross crimes, 
and it is admitted that they may be, punished. 

It is illogical, for it does not follow that because 
'society caused a fault it is not to punish it. A man 
who breaks his arm when he is drunk may have to 
have it cut off when he is sober. 

It admits the whole principle of interference, for 
it assumes that the power of society over people in 
their minority is and ought to be absolute, and 
minority and majority are questions of degree, and 
the line which separates them is -arbitrary. 

Lastly, it proceeds upon an exaggerated estimate 
of the power of education. Society cannot make 
silk purses out of sows’ ears, and there are plenty of 
ears in the world which no tanning can , turn even 
into serviceable pigskin. 

Mr. Mill’s other arguments are, that compulsion 
in such cases will make people rebel, and, above all, 
that the moral persecutor himself may very probably 
be mistaken. 

This is true and important, but it goes to show! 
not that compulsion should not be used at all, buf 
that its employment is a delicate operation. 

The Brahmins, it is said, being impressed with 
the importance of cattle to agriculture, taught people 
to regard the bull as a holy beast. He must never 
be thwarted, even if he put his nose into a shop 
and ate the shopkeeper’s grain. He must never be 
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cliff and breaks his bones and the vultures are pick- 
ing out his eyes and boring holes between his ribs, 
he must be left to die. In several Indian towns the 
British Government has sent half the holy bulls to 
Mahommedan butchers, and the other half to draw 
commissariat wagons. Many matters go better in 
consequence of this arrangement, and agriculture in 
particular goes no worse. Liberty is Mr. Mill’s 
Brahminee bull. 

‘ I find it difficult to understand how Mr. Mill’s 
doctrine about individual liberty is to be reconciled 
with another of his theories to which I shall have 
occasion to refer more fully farther on. This is 
j the theory about justice which is put forward in 
i his essay on Utilitarianism. After a long and in- 
teresting discussion of the different senses in which 
the word justice is used, he at last works out a 
conclusion which is expressed as follows : — ‘We 
do not call anything wrong unless we mean to 
imply that a person ought to be punished in some 
way or other for doing it ; if not by law, by the 
opinion of his fellow-creatures; if not by opinion, 
by the reproaches of his own conscience. This 
seems the real turning point of the distinction be- 
tween morality and simple expediency. It is part 
of the notion of duty in every one of its forms that 
a person may rightfully be compelled to do it.’ — 
(P. 72.) In other passages he says, ‘ The sentiment 
of justice in that one of its elements which consists 
of the desire to punish is thus, I conceive, the natural 
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feeling of retaliation or vengeance rendered by in- 
tellect and sympathy applicable to those injuries, 
that is to those hurts, which wound us through or in 
common with society at large. This sentiment in 
itself has nothing moral in it ; what is moral is the 
exclusive subordination of it to the social sympathies, 
so as to wait on and obey their call. For the natural 
feeling tends to make us resent indiscriminately 
whatever any one does that is disagreeable to us ; 
but when moralized by the social feeling it only 
acts in the directions conformable to the general 
good.’ 

The passages seem to me to affirm the very 
principles for which I have been contending, and 
to be totally inconsistent with the doctrine of the 
essay on Liberty. The first passage involves the 
following consequence : — Persons who call de- 
bauchery wrong mean to imply that debauched 
persons ought to be punished either by public opinion 
or by their own consciences. The second passage 
involves the following consequence : — The senti- 
ment of justice when moralized by the social feeling 
is the feeling of vengeance against a debauched 
person acting in a direction conformable to the 
general good— that is to say, acting in the direc- 
tion of restraining him from following his vicious 
habits, which set a bad example to people at large. 
I do not know how it is possible to express in a 
more emphatic way the doctrine that public opinion 
ought to put a restraint upon vice, not to such an 
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j extent merely as is necessary for definite self-protec- 
j tion, but generally on the ground that vice is a bad 
i thing from which men ought by appropriate means 
i to restrain each other. 

It may perhaps be replied that this is small criti- 
cism, and that Mr. Mill might have answered it con- 
clusively by striking out two or three lines of his essay 
on Liberty, and by admitting that its doctrine is some- 
what too widely expressed. I do not think that is 
the case. If the expressions in question had been 
withdrawn from the essay on Liberty, the whole theory 
would have fallen to the ground. Mr. Mill’s writings 
form chains of thought from which no link can be 
withdrawn without destroying the value of the chain. 
Erase the few lines in question from the essay on 
Liberty and what remains is a commonplace hardly 
worth recording. The doctrine of the book would 
in that case be as follows ; — Men are not justified in 
f imposing the restraint of criminal law on each other’s 
\ conduct except for the purpose of self-protection, but 
Sthey are justified in restraining, each other’s conduct 
•by the action of public opinion, not only for the pur- 
pose of self-protection, but for the common good, 
jincluding the good of the persons so restrained. 
^Now, this doctrine would be quite a different thing 
from the one for which Mr. Mill contends. I do not 
think it would' be correct, but it would be hardly 
worth discussing. It would not affect in practice 
the questions of liberty of opinion and discussion. 
The restraints of criminal law in these days are 
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few, and most of them may be justified on any 
one of several grounds. Moreovei', there are many 
reasons against extending the sphere of criminal 
law which are altogether independent of general con* 
siderations about liberty, as I shall show hereafter. 
Criminal law, in short, has found its level in this 
country, and, though in many respects of great im- 
portance, can hardly be regarded as imposing any 
restraint on decent people which is ever felt as such. 
To the great mass of mankind a law forbidding 
robbery is no more felt as a restraint than the neces- 
sity of wearing clothes is felt as a restraint. The ' 
only restraints under which any one will admit that 
he frets are the restraints of public opinion, the 
‘•social intolerance’ of which Mr. Mill gives such a 
striking account. This is the practically important 
matter, this it is which formerly retarded (it does 
not at present very much retard) the expression of 
unusual opinions on religion, the adoption by women 
of practices unusual among women, the modification 
of existing notions as to ranks of society and the 
like. This, in a word, is the great engine by which 
the whole mass of beliefs, habits, and customs, 
which collectively constitute positive morality, are 
protected and sanctioned.. The very object of the 
whole doctrine of liberty as stated by Mr. Mill is to 
lay down a principle which- condemns all such 
interference with any experiments in living which 
particular people may choose to make. It is that 
or it is nothing, for the wit of man cannot frame any 
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distinction between the cases in which moral and 
physical coercion respectively are justifiable except 
distinctions which arise out of the nature of criminal 
law and the difificulty of putting it into operation, 
and this is a small and technical matter. The 
result is that Mr. Mill’s doctrine that nothing but 
self-defence can justify the imposition of restraint 
by public opinion on a man’s self-regarding vices 
is not merely essential to the coherence of his 
theory, but is by far the most important part of it in 
practice. 

I now pass to what I have myself to offer on the 
subject of the relation of morals to legislation, and 
the extent to which people may and ought to be 
made virtuous, by Act of Parliament, or by ‘the 
moral coercion of public opinion.’ 

I have no simple principle to assert on this 
matter. I do not believe that the question admits 
of any solution so short and precise as that which 
Mr. Mill supplies. I think, however, that the points 
relevant to its solution may be classified, and its dis- 
cussion simplified by the arrangement suggested in 
previous chapters— namely, by considering whether 
the object for which the compulsion is employed is 
good ? whether the compulsion employed is likely to 
be effective ? and whether it will be effective at a 
reasonable expense ? 

The object is to make people better than they 
would be without compulsion. This statement is so 
very general that it can scarcely be understood 
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without some preliminary observations as to the 
general position of morality in human affairs, and 
the manner in which it is produced and acted 
upon. 

Men are so closely connected together that it is 
quite impossible to say how far the influence of acts 
apparently of the most personal character may extend. 
The sentiments of the founder of a great religion^ 
the reflections of a great philosopher, the calculations 
of a great general may affect the form of the mould 
in which the lives, thoughts, and feelings of hundreds 
of millions of men may be cast. The effect of 
Henry VII I. ’s personal feelings on the English 
Reformation is only a single illustration which hap* 
pens to have come to light of the operations of a 
principle which usually works in secret. There are 
events in every man’s life which might easily have 
been otherwise, but which give their whole colour 
to it. A happy marriage, which might have been 
prevented by any one of numberless accidents, will 
lead a man to take a cheerful view of life. Some 
secret stab in the affections, of which two or three 
people only are aware, may convert a man who 
would otherwise have been satisfied and amiable 
into a stoic, a sour fanatic, or a rebel against society, 
as the case may be. If Dante had been personally 
happy, or Shakspeafe personally wretched, if Byron 
had married Miss Chaworth, if Voltaire had met 
with no personal ill-usage, their literary influence 
would have been very different. The result is that 
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we can assign no limits at all to the importance to 
each other of men’s acts and thoughts. Still less 
can we assign limits to that indefinable influence 
which they exercise over each other by their very 
existence, by the fact of their presence, by the spirit 
which shines through their looks and gestures, to 
say nothing of their words and thoughts. If the 
inhabitants of the earth were all perfectly healthy 
and robust in mind and body, if there were not too 
many of them, if they rose rapidly to maturity and 
died before they began to lose their faculties, each 
man’s happiness would be increased not only by the 
difference between his present condition and the con- 
dition in which he individually would then be placed, 
but by the difference between the position of a 
strong and healthy man living in a strong and 
healthy world and the same man living in a sickly 
world. It is easy to ride to death the analogy 
between health and disease and virtue and vice. 
They differ in several essential respects, but they 
resemble each other in several leading points. Vice 
is as infectious as disease, and happily virtue is infec- 
tious, though health is not. Both vice and virtue 
are transmissible, and, to a considerable extent, 
hereditary. Virtue and vice resemble health and 
disease in being dependent upon broad general 
causes which, though always present, and capable of 
being greatly modified by human efforts, do not 
always force themselves on our attention. Good air, 
clean water, and good food are now coming - to be 
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recognized as the great conditions of health. The 
maintenance of a high moral standard, the admira- 
tion and honour of virtue and the condemnation of 
vice, what is called- in a school or a regiment a good 
moral tone, is the great condition of virtue. When 
soldiers speak of an army which is thoroughly 
frightened as ‘ demoralized,’ they use an expression 
which by its significance atones for its politeness. / 
Besides this, we must recollect that the words 
virtue and vice, and their equivalents, have different 
meanings in different parts of the world and in 
different ages. I shall have occasion to speak else- 
where- of Mr. Mill’s ethical opinions more fully, and 
to say how far I agree with him and how far I dis- 
agree on several points. For the present, it is 
enough to say that I agree with- him in taking its^^. 
tendency to produce happiness as the test of the* 
moral quality of an action, but this is - subject to f 
several important qualifications, of which I may 
mention one by way of illustration. Different people 
form ver)’- different ideals of happiness. The ideals 
of different nations, ages, and classes differ as much 
as the ideals of different individuals. The Christian 
ideal is not the Roman ideal, the Roman Catholic 
ideal is not the Protestant ideal, nor is the ideal of 
a lay Roman Catholic the same as that of a devotee. 
Compare the morals of Corneille, for instance, with 
the morals of Port Royal, or the morals of Port 
Royal with those of the J esuits. They differ like 
the oak; the elm, and the larch. Each has- a trunk 
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and leaves and branches and roots, and whatever 
belongs to a tree : but the roots, the bark, the grain 
of the wood, the shape of the leaves, and the branches 
differ in every particular. 

Not only are the varieties of morality innumer- 
able, but some of them are conflicting with each 
other. If a Mahommedan, for instance, is fully to 
realize his ideal, to carry out into actual fact his 
experiment of living, he must be one of a ruling 
race which has trodden the enemies of Islam under 
their feet, and has forced them to choose between 
the tribute and the sword. He must be able to put 
in force the law of the Koran both as to the faithful 
and as to unbelievers. In short, he must conquer. 
Englishmen come into a country where Mahomme- 
dans had more or less realized their ideal, and pro- 
ceed to govern it with the most unfeigned belief in 
the order of ideas of which liberty is the motto. 
After a time they find that to govern without any 
principles at all is impossible, though they think it 
would be very pleasant, and they are thus practically 
forced to choose between governing as Englishmen 
and governing as Mahommedans. They govern as 
Englishmen accordingly. To suppose that this pro- 
cess does not in fact displace and tend to subvert 
Mahommedan ideas is absurd. It is a mere shrink- 
ing from unpleasant facts. 

This is only one illustration of the general 
truth that the intimate sympathy and innumerable 
bonds of all kinds by which men are united,’ and 
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the differences of character and opinions by which 
they are distinguished, produce and must for ever 
produce continual struggles between them. They 
are like a pack of hounds all coupled together 
and all wanting to go different ways. Mr. Mill 
would like each to take his own way. The advice 
is most attractive, and so long as the differences 
are not very apparent it may appear to be taken, 
but all the voting in the world will not get the 
couples off, or prevent the stronger dogs from having 
their own way in the long run and making the 
others follow them. We are thus brought to the 
conclusion that in morals as well as in religion 
there is and must be war and conflict between men. 
The good man and the bad man, the men whose 
goodness and badness are of different patterns, are 
really opposed to each other. . There is a real, 
essential, eternal conflict between them. 

At first sight it may appear as if this was a 
cynical paradox, but attention to another doctrine 
closely connected with it will show that it is far less 
formidable than it appears to be at first sight. The 
influences which tend to unite men and which give 
them an interest in each other’s welfare are both 
more -numerous and more powerful than those which 
throw them into collision. The effect of this is not 
to prevent collisions, but to surround them with acts 
of friendship and goodwill which confine them within 
limits and prevent people from going to extremities. 
The degree to which a man feels these conflicting 
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relations and practically reconciles them in his con- 
duct is not at all a bad measure of the depth, the 
sensibility, and the vigour of his character. The 
play of contradictory sentiments gives most of its 
interest to tragedy, and the conflict itself is the 
tragedy of life. Take as one instance out of a mil- 
lion the Cid’s soliloquy on the alternative in which 
he is placed between allowing the outrage offered 
to his own father to go unpunished, and punishing 
it by killing the father of his mistress — 

Cher et cruel espoir d’une ime g^ndreuse 
Mais ensemble amoureux, 

Digne ennemi de mon plus grand bonheur ; 

Fer, qui cause ma peine, 

M’es-tu donnd pour venger mon honneur ? 

M’es-tu donne pour perdre Cliimene ? 

This is a single illustration of the attitude of all man- 
kind to each other. Complete moral tolerance is 
possible only when men have become completely in- 
different to each other — that is to say, when society 
is at an end. If, on the other hand, every struggle 
is treated as a war of extermination, society will come 
to an end in a shorter and more exciting manner, 
but not more decisively. 

A healthy^ state of things will be a compromise 
between the two. There are innumerable differences 
which obviously add to the interest of life, and 
without which it would be unendurably dull. Again, 
there are differences which can neither be left un- 
settled nor be settled without a struggle, and a real 
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one, but in regard to which the struggle is rather 
between inconsistent forms of good than between 
good and evil. In cases of this sort no one need see 
an occasion for anything more than a good-tempered 
trial of strength and skill, except those naiTow- 
minded fanatics whose minds are incapable of taking 
in more than one idea at a time, or of having a 
taste for more things than one, which one thing is 
generally a trifle, There is no surer mark of a 
poor, contemptible, cowardly character than the in- 
ability to conduct disputes of this sort with fairness, 
temper, humanity, goodwill to antagonists, and a 
determination to accept a fair defeat in good part 
and to make the best of it. The peculiar merit of 
English people, a virtue which atones for so many 
vices that we are apt to misapprehend its nature and 
forget its weak sides, is our general practical recog- 
nition of this great truth. Every event of our lives, ' 
from schoolboy games up to the most important 
struggles of public life, even, as was shown in the 
1 7th century, if they go the length of civil wai", is a 
struggle in which it is considered a duty to do your 
best td win, to tieat your opponents fairly, and to 
abide by the result in good faith when you lose, 
without resigning the hope of better luck next time. 
War there must be, life would be insupportable 
without it, but we can fight according to our national 
practice like men of honour and people who are 
friends at bottom, and without attaching an exagge- 
rated value to the subject matter of our contention. 
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The real problem of liberty and tolerance is simply 
this : What is the object of contention worth ? Is 
the case one— and no doubt such cases do occur — in 
which all must be done, dared, and endured that men 
can do, dare, or endure ; or is it one in which we can 
honourably submit to defeat for the present subject 
to the chance of trying again ? According to the 
answer given to this question the form of the struggle 
will range between internecine war and friendly 
argument. 

These explanations enable me to restate without 
fear of misapprehension the object of morally in- 
tolerant legislation. It is to establish, to maintain, 
and to give power to that which the legislator re- 
gards as a good moral system or standard. F or the 
reasons already assigned I think that this object is 
good if and in so far as the system so established 
and maintained is good. How far any particular 
system is good or not is a question which probably 
does not admit of any peremptory final decision ; but 
I may observe that there are a considerable number 
of things which appear good and bad, though no 
doubt in different degrees, to all mankind. For the 
practical purpose of legislation refinements are of 
little importance. In any given age and nation 
virtue and vice have meanings which for that pur- 
pose are quite definite enough. In England at the 
present day many theories about morality are current, 
and speculative men differ about them widely, but 
they relate not so much to the question whether par- 
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ticular acts are right or wrong, as to the question of 
the precise meaning of the distinction, the manner 
in which the moral character of particular actions is 
to be decided, and the reasons for preferring right to 
wrong conduct. The result is that the object of 
promoting virtue and preventing vice must be ad- 
mitted to be both a good one and one sufficiently 
intelligible for legislative purposes. 

If this is so, the only remaining questions will be 
as to the efficiency of the means at the disposal of 
society for this purpose, and the cost of their appli- 
cation. Society has at its disposal two great instru- 
ments by which vice may be prevented and virtue 
promoted — namely, law and public opinion ; and law 
is either criminal or civil. The use of each of these 
instruments is subject to certain limits and conditions, 
and the wisdom of attempting to make men good 
either by Act of Parliament or by the action of 
public opinion depends entirely upon the degree in 
which those limits and conditions are recognized 
and acted upon. 

First, I will take the case of criminal law. What 
are the conditions under which and the limitations 
within which it can be applied with success to the 
object of making men better ? In considering this 
question it must be borne in mind that criminal law 
is at once by far the most powerful add by far the 
roughest engine which society can use for any pur- 
pose. its power is shown by the fact that it can and 
does render crime exceedingly difficult and dangerous. 
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Indeed, in civilized society it absolutely prevents 
avowed open crime committed with the strong hand, 
except in cases where crime rises to the magnitude 
of civil war. Its roughness hardly needs illustration. 

‘ It strikes so hard that it can be enforced only on the 
gravest occasions, and with every sort of precaution 
against abuse or mistake. Before an act can be 
treated as a crime, it ought to be capable of 
distinct definition and of specific proof, and it 
ought also to be of, such a nature that it is worth 
while to prevent it at the risk of inflicting great 
damage, direct and indirect, upon those who 
commit it. These conditions are seldom, if ever, 
fulfilled by mere vices. It would obviously be im- 
possible to indict a man for ingratitude or perfidy. 
Such charges are too vague for specific discussion 
and distinct proof on the one side, and disproof on 
the other. Moreover, the expense of the investiga- 
tions necessary for the legal punishment of such 
conduct would be enormous. It would be necessary 
to go into an infinite number of delicate and subtle 
inquiries which would tear off all privacy from the 
I lives of a large number of persons. These con- 
* siderations are, I think, conclusive reasons against 
I treating vice in general as a crime. 

The excessive harshness of criminal law is also a 
circumstance which very greatly narrows the range 
of its application. It is the ratio ultima of the ma- 
jority against persons whom its application assumes 
to have renounced the common bonds which connect. 
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men together. When a man is subjected to legal 
punishment, society appeals directly and exclusively j 
to his fears. It renounces the attempt to work upon 
his affections or feelings. In other words, it puts 
itself into distinct, harsh, and undisguised opposition 
to his wishes ; and the effect of thi& will be to make 
him rebel against the law. The violence of the re- 
bellion will be measured partly by the violence of 
the passion the indulgence of which is forbidden, 
and partly by the degree to which the law can count 
upon an ally in the man’s own conscience. A law 
which enters into a direct contest with a fierce im- 
perious passion, which the person who feels it does 
not admit to be bad, and which is not directly in- 
jurious to others, will generally do more harm than 
good ; and this is perhaps the principal reason why 
it is impossible to legislate directly against unchastity, 
unless it takes forms which every one regards as 
monstrous and horrible. The subject is not one for 
detailed discussion, but any one who will follow out 
the reflections which this hint suggests will find that 
they supply a striking illustration of the limits which 
the harshness of criminal law imposes upon its range. 

If we now look at the different acts which satisfy 
the conditions specified, it will, I think, be found that 
criminal law in this country actually is applied to the 
suppression of vice and so to the promotion of virtue 
to a very considerable extent ; and this I say is right. 

The punishment of common crimes, the gross 
forms of force and fraud, is no doubt ambiguous. It 
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may be justified on the principle of self-protection, and 
apart from any question as to their moral character. 
It is not, however, difficult to show that these acts 
have in fact been forbidden and subjected to punish- 
ment not only because they are dangerous to society, 
and so ought to be prevented, but also for the sake 
of gratifying the feeling of hatred — call it revenge, 
resentment, or what you will — which the contempla- 
tion of such conduct excites in healthily constituted 
minds. If this can be shown, it will follow that 
criminal law is in the nature of a persecution of the 
grosser forms of vice, and an emphatic assertion of 
the principle that the feeling of hatred and_the desire 
of vengeance above-mentioned are important ele- 
ments of human nature which ought in such cases 
to be satisfied in a regular public and legal manner. 

The strongest of all proofs of this is to be found 
in the principles universally admitted and acted upon 
as regulating the amount of punishment. If ven- 
geance affects, and ought to affect, the amount of 
punishment, every circumstance which aggravates 
or extenuates the wickedness of an act will operate 
in aggravation or diminution of punishment. If the 
object of legal punishment is simply the prevention 
of specific acts, this will not be the case. Circum- 
stances which extenuate the wickedness of the crime 
will often operate in aggravation of punishment If, 
as I maintain, both objects must be kept in view, 
such circumstances will operate in different ways 
according to the nature of the case. 
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^ judge has before him two criminals, one of 
whom appears, from the circumstances of the case, 
to be ignorant and depraved, and to have given way 
to very strong temptation, under the influence of the 
other, who is a man of rank and education, and who 
committed the offence of which both are convicted 
under comparatively slight temptation. I will ven- 
ture to say that if he made any difference between 
them at all every judge on the English bench would 
give the first man a lighter sentence than the second. 

What should we think of such an address to the 
prisoners as this ? You, A, are a most dangerous 
man. You are ignorant, you are depraved, and you 
are accordingly peculiarly liable to be led into crime 
by the solicitations or influence of people like your 
accomplice B. Such influences constitute to men 
like you a temptation practically all but irresistible. 
The class to which you belong is a large one, and is 
accessible only to the coarsest possible motives. F or 
these reasons I must put into the opposite scale as 
heavy a weight as I can, and the sentence of the 
court upon you is that you be taken to the place 
from whence you came and from thence to a 
place of execution, and that there you be hanged by 
the neck till you are dead. As to you, B, you are 
undoubtedly an infamous wretch. Between you and 
your tool A there can, morally speaking, be no com- 
parison at all. But I have nothing to do with that. 
You belong to a small and not a dangerous class. 
The temptation to which you gave way was slight, 

■ M3 
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and the impression made upon me by your conduct 
is that you really did not care very much whether 
you committed this crime or not. From a moral 
point of view, this may perhaps increase your guilt ; 
but it shows that the motive to be overcome is less 
powerful in your case than in A’s. You belong, 
moreover, to a class, and occupy a position in society, 
in which exposure and loss of character are much 
dreaded. This you will have to undergo. Your 
case is a very odd one, and it is not likely that you 
will wish to commit such a crime again, or that 
others will follow your example. Upon the whole, 
I think that what has passed will deter others from 
such conduct as much as actual punishment. It is, 
however, necessary to keep a hold over you. You 
will therefore be discharged on your own recogni- 
zance to come up and receive judgment when called 
upon, and unless you conduct yourself better for the 
future, you will assuredly be so called upon, and if 
you do not appear, your recognizance will be inex- 
orably forfeited. 

Caricature apart, the logic of such a view is 
surely unimpeachable. If all that you want of crimi- 
nal law is the prevention of crime by the direct fear 
of punishment, the fact that a temptation is strong 
is a reason why punishment should be severe. In 
some instances this actually is the case. It shows 
the reason why political crimes and offences against 
military discipline are punished so severely. But in 
most cases the strength of the temptation operates 
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in mitigation of punishment, and the reason of this 
is that criminal law operates not merely by produ- 
cing fear, but also indirectly, but very powerfully, by 
giving distinct shape to the feeling of anger, and a 
distinct satisfaction to the desire of vengeance which 
crime excites in a healthy mind. 

Other illustrations of the fact that English crimi- 
nal law does recognize morality are to be found in 
the fact that a considerable number of acts which 
need not be specified are treated as crimes merely 
because they are regarded as grossly immoral. 

I have already shown in what manner Mr. Mill 
deals with these topics. It is, I venture to think, 
utterly unsatisfactory. The impression it makes 
upon me is that he feels that such acts ought to be 
punished, and that he is able to reconcile this with 
his fundamental principles only by subtleties quite 
unworthy of him. Admit the relation for which I 
am contending between law and morals, and all be- 
comes perfectly clear. All the acts referred to are 
unquestionably wicked. Those who do them are 
ashamed of them. They are all capable of being 
clearly defined and specifically proved or disproved, 
and there can be no question at all that legal 
punishment reduces them to small dimensions, and 
forces the criminals to carry on their practices 
with secrecy and precaution. In other words, the 
object of their suppression is good, and the means 
adequate. In practice this is subject to highly 
important qualifications, of which I will only say 
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here that those who have due regard to the in- 
curable weaknesses of human nature will be very 
careful how they inflict penalties upon mere vice, or 
even upon those who make a trade of promoting it, 
unless special circumstances call for their infliction. 
It is one thing however to tolerate vice so long as it 
is inoffensive, and quite another to give it a legal 
right not only to exist, but to assert itself in the face 
of the world as an ‘ experiment in living ’ as good as 
another, and entitled to the same protection from law. 

I now pass to the manner in which civil law may 
^ and does, and as I say properly, promote virtue and 
i prevent vice. This is a subject so wide that I prefer 
• indicating its nature by a few illustrations to attempt- 
ing to deal with it systematically. It would, how- 
ever, be easy to show that nearly every branch of 
I civil law assumes the existence of a standard of moral 
( good and evil which the public at large have an 
interest in maintaining, and in many cases enforcing 
— a proceeding which is diametrically opposed to 
Mr. Mill’s fundamental principles.* 

* Mr. Morley says on this : ‘ A good deal of rather bustling 
ponderosity is devoted to proving that the actual laws do in many 
points assume the existence of a standard of moral good and evil, 
and that this proceeding is diametrically opposed to Mr. Mill’s 
fundamental principles. To this one would say first that the 
actual existence of laws of any given kind is wholly irrelevant to 
- M^^ Mill’s contention, which is that it would be better if laws of 
such a kind did not exist. Secondly, Mr. Mill never says, nor is it 
at all essential to his doctrine to hold, that a government ought not 
to have “ a standard of moral good and evil which the public at 
large have an interest in maintaining, and in many instances en- 
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The main subject with which law is conversant is 
that of rights and duties, and all the commoner and 
more important rights and duties presuppose some 
theory of morals. Contracts are one great source of 
rights and duties. Is there any country in the world 
the courts of which would enforce a contract which 
the Legislature regarded as immoral ? and is there 
any country in which there would be much difficulty 
in specific cases in saying whether the object or the 

forcing.^’ He only set apart a certain class of cases to which the 
right or duty of enforcement of the criminal standard does not 
extend — self-regarding cases.’ 

As to the first point, surely it is not irrelevant to show that 
Mr. Mill is at issue with the practical conclusions to which most 
nations have been led by experience. Those to whom I address 
myself may be disposed to doubt whether a principle which con- 
demns so many of the institutions under which they live can be 
right. 

As to the second point, Mr. Mill says in express words : 

Society, as society, has no right to decide anything to be wrong 
i which concerns only the individual.’ This I think is equivalent to 
denying that society ought to have a moral standard, for by a moral 
standard I understand a judgment that certain acts are wrong, who- 
ever they concern. Whether they concern the agent only or others 
as well, is and must be an accident. Mr. Morley, however, thinks 
that Mr. Mill’s opinion was that society may and ought to have a 
moral standard, but ought not to enforce it in the case of self- 
regarding acts. I say, and attempt throughout the whole of this 
chapter to prove, that as regards the ‘ moral coercion of public 
opinion,’ this is neither possible nor desirable, and that as regards 
legal coercion, the question whether it is possible and desirable 
depends upon considerations drawn from the nature of law, civjl 
and criminal. Whether I am right or wrong I cannot see that 
I have not understood Mr. Mill, or that I have not contradicted 
him. 
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consideration of a contract was or was not immoral ? 
Other rights are of a more general nature, and are 
liable to be violated by wrongs. Take the case of a 
man’s right to his reputation, which is violated by 
defamation. How, without the aid of some sort of 
theory of morals, can it be determined whether the 
publication of defamatory matter is justifiable or not ? 

Perhaps the most pointed of all illustrations of the 
moral character of civil law is to be found in the laws 
relating to marriage and inheritance. They all pro- 
ceed upon an essentially moral theory as to the 
relation of the sexes. Take the case of illegitimate 
children. A bastard is films nullius — he inherits 
nothing, he has no claim on his putative father. 
What is all this except the expression of the strong- 
est possible determination on the part of the Legis- 
lature to recognize, maintain, and favour marriage in 
every possible Manner as the foundation of civilized 
society ? It has been plausibly maintained that these 
laws bear hardly upon bastards, punishing them for 
the sins of their parents. It is not necessary to my 
purpose to go into this, though it appears to me 
that the law is right. I make the remark merely for 
the sake of showing to what lengths the law does 
habitually go for the purpose of maintaining the 
most important of all moral principles, the principle 
upon which one great department of it is entirely 
founded. It is a case in which a good object is pro- 
moted by efficient and adequate means. 

These illustrations are so strong that I will add 
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nothing more to them from this branch of the law, but 
I may refer to a few miscellaneous topics which bear 
on the same subject. Let us take first the case of 
sumptuary laws. Mr. Mill’s principles would no 
doubt condemn them, and, as they have gone out 
of fashion, it may be said, that unless my principle 
does so too, it is the worse for my principle. I 
certainly should not condemn sumptuary laws on 
the principle that the object in view is either bad 
or improper for legislation. I can hardly imagine 
a greater blessing to the whole community than a , 
reduction in the lavish extravagance which makes I 
life so difficult and laborious. It is difficult for 
me to look at a lace machine with patience. The 
ingenuity which went to devise it might have made 
human life materially happier in a thousand ways, 
and its actual effect has been to enable a great 
number of people to wear an imitation of an orna- 
ment which derives what little merit it has principally 
from its being made by hand. If any one could 
practically solve the problem of securing the devotion 
of the higher forms of human ingenuity to objects 
worthy of them, he would be an immense benefactor 
to his species. Life, however, has become so com- 
plicated, vested interests are so powerful and so 
worthy of respect, it is so clear that the enforcement 
of any conceivable law upon such a subject would 
be impossible, that I do not think anyone in these 
days would be found to propose one. In a simpler 
age of the . world and in a smaller community such 
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laws may have been very useful. The same remarks 
apply to laws as to the distribution of property and 
to the regulation of trade. 

Laws relating to education and to military service 
and the discipline of the army have a moral side 
of the utmost importance. Mr. Mill would be the 
first to admit this ; indeed, in several passages of his 
book he insists on the fact that society has com- 
plete control over the rising generation as a reason 
why it should not coerce adults into morality. This 
surely is the very opposite of the true conclusion. 
How is it possible for society to accept the position 
of an educator unless it has moral principles on which 
to educate ? How, having accepted that position 
and having educated people up to a certain point, 
can it draw a line at which education ends and per- 
fect moral indifference begins ? When a private man 
i educates his family, his superiority over them is 
i founded principally on his superior agfe and expe- 
^ rience; and as this personal superiority ceases, the 
power which is founded upon it gradually ceases also. 
Between society at large and individuals the dif- 
I ference is of another kind. The fixed principles and 
; institutions of society express not merely the present 
I opinions of the ruling part of the community, but the 
^ accumulated results of centuries of experience, and 
I these constitute a standard by which the conduct of 
individuals may be tried, and to which they are in a 
variety of ways, direct and indirect, compelled to 
conform. This, I think, is one of the meanings 
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which may be attached to the assertion that education 
never ceases. As a child grows into a man, and as 
a young man grows into an old man, he is brought 
under the influence of successive sets of educators, 
each of whom sets its mark upon him. It is no un- 
common thing to see aged parents taught by their 
grown-up children lessons learned by the children in 
their intercourse with their own generation. All of 
us are continually educating each other, and in every 
instance this is and must be a process at once moral 
and more or less coercive.* 

As to Mr. Mill’s doctrine that the coercive in- 
fluence of public opinion ought to be exercised only 
for self-protective purposes, it seems to me a paradox 
so startling that it is almost impossible to argue 
against it. A single consideration on the subject is 
sufficient to prove this. The principle is one which 
it is impossible to carry out. It is like telling a 
rose that it ought to smell sweet only for the pur- 

*■ Mr. Morley says in reference to this passage and the preced- 
ing passages from p. 164 : ‘ Mr. Stephen . . . proves the con- 
■ tradictory of assertions which his adversary never made, as when 
he cites judicial instances which imply the recognition of morality 
by the law.’ I think Mr. Morley misunderstands my argument, 
which nevertheless appears to me very plain. It is simply 
I this : I say laws can and do promote virtue and diminish vice by 
i coercion in the cases and in the ways specified, and their inter- 
I ference does more good than harm. The contradictory of this 
‘ proposition would be that in the cases specified legal interference 
j does more harm than good. Surely if Mr. Mill’s general principle 
1 is true, this must follow from it. Therefore in denying it I deny 
J a necessary inference from the principle which I attack. 
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pose of affording pleasure to the owner of the ground 
in which it grows. People form and express their 
_ I opinions on each other, which, collectively, form pub- 
5 lie opinion, for a thousand reasons ; to amuse them- 
selves; for the sake of something to talk about; to 
gratify this or that momentary feeling ; but the effect 
of such opinions, when formed, is quite independent 
of the grounds of their formation. A man is tried 
for murder, and just escapes conviction. People 
read the trial from curiosity ; they discuss it for the 
sake of the discussion ; but if, by whatever means, 
they are brought to think that the man was in all 
probability guilty, they shun his society as they would 
shun any other hateful thing. The opinion produces 
i its effect in precisely the same way whatever was its 
' origin. 

The result of these observations is that both law 
and public opinion do in many cases exercise a power- 

t, 

• ful coercive influence on morals, for objects which 
are good in the sense explained above, and by means 
: well calculated to attain those objects, to a greater or 
less extent at a not inadequate expense, If this is 
so, I say law and public opinion do well, and I do 
not see how either the premisses or the conclusion 
j are to be disproved. 

Of course there are limits to the possibility of 
.useful interference with morals, either by law or by 
public opinion ; and it is of the highest practical 
importance that these limits should be carefully ob- 
served. The great leading principles on the subject 
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are few and simple, though they cannot be stated 
with any great precision. It will be enough to men- 
tion the following : — ^ 

I. Neither legislation nor public opinion ought 
to be meddlesome. A very large proportion of the 
matters upon which people wish to interfere with 
their neighbours are trumpery little things which are 
of no real importance at all. The busybody and 
world-betterer who will never let things alone, or 
trust people to take care of themselves, is a common 
and a contemptible character. The commonplaces 
directed against these small creatures are perfectly 
just, but to try to put them down by denying the 
connection between law and morals is like shutting 
all light and air out of a house in order to keep out 
gnats and blue-bottle flies. 

2. Both legislation and public opinion, but espe- , 
cially the latter, are apt to be most mischievous and 
cruellyunjust if they proceed upon imperfect evidence. 
To form and express strong opinions aboutthe wicked- 
ness of a man whom you do not know, the immoral- 
ity or impiety of a book you have not read, the 
merits of a question on which you are uninformed, 
is to run a great risk of inflicting a great wrong. It 
is hanging first and trying afterwards, or more fre- 
, quently not trying at all. This, however, is no 
' argument against hanging after a fair trial. 

' 3. Legislation ought in all cases to be graduated 

to the existing level of morals in the time and coun- 
try in which it is employed. You cannot punish 
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anything which public opinion, as expressed in the 
common practice of society, does not strenuously and 
unequivocally condemn. To try to do so is a sure 
way to produce gross hypocrisy and furious reaction. 
To be able to punish, a moral majority must be over- 
whelming. Law cannot be better than the nation in 
which it exists, though it may and can protect an 
acknowledged moral standard, and may gradually be 
increased in strictness as the standard rises. We 
punish, with the utmost severity, practices which in 
Greece and Rome went almost uncensured. It is 
possible that a time may come when it may appear 
natural and right to punish adultery, seduction, or 
possibly even fornication, but the prospect is, at 
present, indefinitely remote, and it rtiay be doubted 
whether we are moving in that direction. 

4. Legislation and public opinion ought in all 
cases whatever scrupulously to respect privacy. To 
define the province of privacy distinctly is impossible, 
but it can be described in general terms. All the 
more intimate and delicate relations of life are of 
such a nature that to submit them to unsympathetic 
observation, or to observation which is sympathetic 
in the wrong way, inflicts great pain; and may inflict 
lasting moral injury. Privacy may be violated not 
only by the intrusion of a stranger, but by com- 
pelling or persuading a person to direct too much 
attention to his own feelings and to attach too much 
importance to their analysis. The common usage of 
language affords a practical test which is almost per- 
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feet Upon this subject. Conduct which can be de- 
scribed as indecent is always in one way or another 
a violation of privacy. 

There is one perfect illustration of this, of which 
I may say a few words. It is the case of the con- 
fessional and casuistry generally. So far as I have 
been able to look into the writings of casuists, their 
works appear to contain a spiritual penal code, in 
which all the sins of act and thought, of intention 
and imagination, which it is possible for men to com- 
mit, are described with legal minuteness and with 
specific illustrations, and are ranged under the two 
heads of mortal and venial, according as they sub- 
ject the sinner to eternal damnation or only to pur- 
gatory. N othing can exceed the interest and curiosity 
of some of the discussions conducted in these strange 
works, though some of them (by no means so large 
a proportion as popular rumour would suggest) are 
revolting. So far as my observation has gone, I 
should say that nothing can be more unjust than the 
popular notion that the casuists explained away 
moral obligations. Escobar in particular (Pascal’s 
Mu noire) gives me rather the impression of a sort 
of half-humorous simplicity.* 

■* His habit of putting all his illustrations in the first person 
has a very strange effect. Here for instance is a catalogue of the 
mortal sins which an advocate may commit ‘ Defendi litem 
injustam, seu minus probabilem, quando minimb poteram, et 
debebam de minori probabilitate consulentem admonere. Ob 
studii defectum falso de probabilitate caus^ judicavi, quam im- 
probabilem omnino post studium rejicerem. Induxi partem ad 
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The true objection to the whole system, and 
the true justification of the aversion with which it 
jhas been regarded, is that it is perhaps the greatest 
^intrusion upon privacy, the most audacious and 
successful invasion by law of matters which lie 
altogether out of the reach of law, recorded in 
history. Of course if the postulate on which it is 
founded is true — if, in fact, there is a celestial 
penal code which classifies as felonies or misde- 
meanours punishable respectively with hell or pur- 
gatory all human sins — and if priests have the 
power of getting the felonies commuted into mis- 
demeanours by confession and absolution — there is 
no more to be said ; but this supposition need not be 
seriously considered.' It is, I think, impossible to read 
the books in question without feeling convinced that 
a trial in a court which administers such laws upon 
evidence supplied exclusively by the criminal must be 
either a mere form, a delusion of a very mischievous 
kind, or a process which would destroy all the self 


pactum, cum nulla justitia inniti cognoscerem, et nihil ab altero 
posset exigi nisi parum aliquid quod fortasse daretur in vexationis 
redemptionem.’ (I got my client too good terms in a compromise.) 
‘ Plures causas quam discutere poteram suscepi ’ (I held briefs in 
too many committee-rooms at once.) ‘ Leges, statuta et ordina- 
tiones ignoravi ’ (I did not know all the local government acts), 
&c., &c. — Escobar, Theol. Mor. 286. The last appears to me to 
be a very hard law. It is difficult to imagine the state of mind of a 
man who really thought that he was authorised to declare as a part 
of the law of God, that a lawyer who did not know all ‘ laws, statutes, 
and ordinances ’ would be eternally damned unless he repented. 
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respect of the person submitted to it and utterly con- 
fuse all his notions of right and wrong, good and evil. 
That justice should be done without the fullest possible 
knowledge of every fact connected with every trans- 
gression is impossible. That every such fact should 
be recalled, analyzed, dwelt upon, weighed and 
measured, without in a great measure renewing the 
evil of the act itself, and blunting the conscience as to 
similar acts in future, seems equally impossible. That 
any one human creature should ever really strip his 
soul stark naked for the inspection of any other, 
and be able to hold up his head afterwards, is not, I 
suppose, impossible, because so many people profess 
to do it ; but to lookers-on from the outside it is 
inconceivable. 

The inference which I draw from this illustration 
f/is that there is a sphere, none the less real because 
I it is impossible to define its limits, within which law 
and public opinion are intruders likely to do more 
I harm than good. To try to regulate the internal 
affairs of a family, the relations of love or friendship, 
or many other things of the same sort, by law or by 
the coercion of public opinion, is like trying to pull 
an eyelash out of a man’s eye with a pair of tongs. 
They may put out the eye, but they will never get 
hold of the eyelash. 

These, I think, are the principal forms in which 
society can and actually does promote virtue and 
restrain vice. It is impossible to form any estimate 
of the degree in which it succeeds in doing so, but 
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it may perhaps be said that the principal importance 
of what is done in this direction by criminal law is 
that in extreme cases it brands gross acts of vice 
with the deepest mark of infamy which can be 
impressed upon them, and that in this manner it 
protects the public and accepted standard of morals 
from being grossly and openly violated. In short, 
it affirms in a singularly emphatic manner a principle 
which is absolutely inconsistent with and contradic- 
tory to Mr. Mill’s — the principle, namely, that there 
are acts of wickedness so gross and outrageous that, 
self-protection apart, they must be prevented as far 
as possible at any cost to the offender, and punished, 
if they occur, with exemplary severity. 

As for the influence of public opinion upon virtue 
and vice, it is incalculably great, but it is difficult to 
say much as to its extent, because its influence is 
indefinite, and is shown in an infinite variety of ways. 
It must also be observed that, though far more 
powerful and minute than the influence of law, it is 
infinitely less well instructed.. It is also exceedingly 
liable to abuse, for public opinion is multiform, and 
may mean the gossipi of a village or the spite of a 
coterie, as well as the deliberate judgment of a section 
of the rational part of mankind.^ On the other hand, 
ite power depend on its nature and. on the nature 
j ' of the person on whom it acts. A calm, Strong, and 
rational man will know when to despise and when to 
respect it, though no rules can be laid down on the 
subject. It is, however, clear that this much mav 
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be said of it in general. If people neither formed 
nor expressed any opinions on their neighbours’ 
conduct except in so far as that conduct affected 
them personally, one of the principal motives to do 
well and one of the principal restraints from doing 
ill would be withdrawn from the world. 

I have now said what I had to say on the action' 
of law and of public opinion in regard to the en- 
couragement of virtue and the prevention of vice ; 
and I hope I have shown that the object is one 
which they can and do promote in a variety of 
ways, the expense of which, if indeed it is to be 
regarded as an expense at all, is by no means dis- 
proportioned to the importance of the object in view. 

Before taking leave of this part of the subject, 

I will make some observations upon a topic closely 
connected with it— I mean the compulsion which is 
continually exercised by men over each other in the 
sternest of all possible shapes — war and conquest. 
The effects of these processes upon all that inte- 
rests men as such can hardly be overrated. War . 
and conquest determine all the great questions of/ 
politics and exercise a nearly decisive influence in' 
many cases upon religion and morals. We are 
what we are because Holland and England in the 
sixteenth century defeated Spain, and because Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and others successfully resisted the 
Empire in N orthern Germany. Popular prejudice and 
true political insight agree in feeling and thinkinp' 
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that the moral and religious issues decided at 
Sadowa and Sedan were mor.e important than the 
political issues. Here, then, we have compulsion 
on a gigantic scale producing vast and durable 
political, moral, and religious effects. Can its good 
and evil, its right and wrong, be measured by the 
single simple principle that it is good when required 
for purposes of self-protection, otherwise not ? 

I have more than once referred in passing to this 
great question. I have already pointed out in gene- 
ral terms the practical impossibility of applying Mr. 
Mill’s principle to it. The preceding observations 
enable me to enter upon it more fully. First, then, 
I would observe that, as has already been shown, 
struggles in different shapes are inseparable from life 
itself as long as men are interested in each other’s 
proceedings, and are actuated by conflicting motives 
and views. The great art of life lies not in avoiding 
these struggles, but in conducting them with as little 
injury as may be to the combatants, who are, after 
all, rather friends than enemies, and without attach- 
ing an exaggerated importance to the object of con- 
tention. In short, toleration is in its proper sphere 
so long as its object is to mitigate inevitable 
struggles. It becomes excessive and irrational if 
and in so far as it aims at the complete suppression 
of these struggles, and so tends to produce a state 
of indifference and isolation, which would be the 
greatest of all evils if it could be produced. 

In a very large proportion of cases — it may perhaps 
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be said in the great majority of cases — these conflicts 
can be carried on without resorting to physical force. 
In each society taken by itself the class of cases in 
which the use of physical force is necessary is de- 
termined by the range of criminal law, and the prin- 
ciple that criminal law ought to be employed only 
for the prevention of acts of force or fraud which 
injure others than the agent may be accepted as a 
rough practical rule, which may generally be acted 
upon, though, as I have shown, it is no more than 
a practical rule, and even in that character is 
subject to numerous exceptions. t 

When, however, we come to consider the re- 
lations of independent nations to each other, a totally 
different set of considerations present themselves. 
Nations have no common superior. Their relations 
do not admit of being defined with the accuracy 
which the application of criminal law requires, nor 
if they were so defined would it be possible to 
specify or to inflict the sanctions of criminal law. 
The result of this is that nations always do con- 
sider for themselves in every particular case as it 
arises how their interests are to be asserted and 
protected, and whether or not at the expense of war. 
Even in the case of such references to arbitration as 
we have lately “seen this is true. The arbitrators 
derive their whole authority from the will of the 
parties, and their award derives its authority from 
the same source. 

Such being the relations between nation and 
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nation, all history, and especially all modern history, 
shows that what happens in one nation affects other 
nations powerfully and directly. Indeed, the question 
what a nation is to be — how much or how little ter- 
ritory, how many or how few persons it is to compre- 
hend — depends largely on the state of other nations. 
A territory more or less compact, inhabited by a po- 
pulation more or less homogeneous, is what we mean 
by a nation ; but how is it to be determined where 
the lines are to be drawn ? Who is to say whether 
the Rhine or the Vosges is to divide France from 
permany ? — whether the English and the Welsh, 
the Scotch and the Irish, are or are not homogeneous 
enough to form one body politic ? To these ques- 
tions one answer only can be truly given, and that is, 
f Force, in the widest sense of the word, must decide 
the question. By this I mean to include moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical force, and the power and 
attractiveness of the beliefs and ideas by which 
different nations are animated. All great wars are 
to a greater or less extent wars of principle and 
sentiment : all great conquests embrace more or less 
of a moral element. Given such ideas as those of 
Protestants and Catholics in the sixteenth century 
suddenly seizing upon the nations of Europe, religious 
wars were inevitable, and in estimating their cha- 
racter we must take into account not merely the 
question, Who was on the offensive ? Who struck 
the first blow ? but much more the question. Which 
^ of the conflicting theories of life, which of the 
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opposing principles brought into collision, was the 
noblest, the truest, the best fitted for the develop- 
i ment of the powers of human nature, most in har- 
• mony with the facts which surround and constitute 
I human life ? 

The most pointed and instructive modern illus- 
tration of this that can possibly be given is supplied 
by the great American civil war/ Who, looking 
at the matter dispassionately, can fail to perceive 
the vanity and folly of the attempt to decide the 
question between the North and the South by 
lawyers’ metaphysics about the true nature of soy^e- 
reignty or by conveyancing subtleties about the 
meaning of the Constitution and the principles ■ on 
which written documents ought to be interpreted ? 
You might as well try to infer the fortunes of a 
battle from the shape of the firearms. The true 
question is. What was the real gist and essence 
of the dispute ? What were the two sides really 
fighting for ? Various answers may be given to 
these questions which I need neither specify nor 
discuss, but the answer to them which happens 
to be preferred, will, I think, settle conclusively 
the question which way the sympathies of the person 
who accepts that answer should go. 

It seems, then, that compulsion in its most 
formidable shape and on the most extensive scale — 
/'the compulsion of war — is one of the principles 
which lie at the root of national existence. It 
determines whether nations are to be and what 
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they are to be. It decides what men shall believe, 
how they shall live, in what mould their religion, 
law, morals, and the whole tone of their lives shall 
be cast. It is the ratio ultima not only of kings, 
but of human society in all its shapes. It de- 
termines precisely, for one thing, how much and 
how little individual liberty is to be left to exist at 
any specific time and place. 

From this great truth flow many consequences, 
some of which I have already referred to. They 
may all be summed up in this one, that power 
precedes liberty — that liberty, from the very nature 
of things, is dependent upon power ; and that it 
is only under the protection of a powerful, well- 
organized, and intelligent government that any 
liberty can exist at all. 

I will not insist further upon this, but I would 
point out that the manner in which war is con- 
ducted is worthy of much greater attention than it 
has received, as illustrating the character and limits 
of the struggles of civil life. The points to be 
^noticed are two. In the first place, in war defeat 
lafter fair fight inflicts no disgrace, and the cheerful 
'kcceptance of defeat is in many cases the part of 
pionourable and high-spirited men. Not many years 
ago an account was published of a great review held 
by the Emperor of Russia. Schamyl, who had so 
long defied him in the Caucasus, was said to have 
come forward and declared that as the Emperor had 
had no more obstinate enemy, so he should now 
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have no more faithful subject than himself, that he 
saw that it was God’s will that Russia should rule, 
and that he knew how to submit himself to the will 
of Gpd. If the story was true and the speech sincere, 
it was the speech of a wise, good, and brave man. 

In the second place, though war is the very * 
sternest form of coercion which can be devised, and I 
though the progress of civilization makes wars more 
and more coercive as time goes on, there is ati 
all times some recognition of the principle that they 
are not to be carried beyond certain bounds — a 
principle which continually tends to assert itself 
with increasing vigour and distinctness. The laws 
of war, as they are called, show that even in that 
extreme case of collision of interests there are 
ties of good feeling which lie deeper than the 
enmity, and are respected in spite of it. War is 
the ultimate limitation upon freedom. From war 
downwards to the most friendly discussion on a 
question which must ultimately be decided one way 
or another, there is an infinite series of degrees 
each of which differs from the rest, and each of which 
constitutes a distinct shade of coercion, a definite 

•i 

restraint upon liberty. In ipfost of . these instances 
anything which can be described as self-protection 
plays an inappreciably small part, if it plays any. 

So far I have been considering the theory about 
liberty advanced by Mr. Mill, who is beyond all 
comparison the most influential and also the most 
reasonable of its advocates — I might say its wor 
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shippers. Mr. Mill, however, is far too rational to 
be taken as an exponent of the popular sentiment 
upon the subject, and upon this popular sentiment I 
should like to make some observations. It is always 
difficult to criticize sentiments, because they are so 
indeterminate and shifting that to argue against them 
is like firing a gun at a cloud. The words ‘liberty’ 
and ‘freedom’ are used by enthusiastic persons in 
all sorts of ways. Freedom sometimes means 
I simply victory. It sometimes means a government 
I which puts the restraints in the right place, and 
'leaves men free to do well. This is obviously the 
Freedom of which Mr. Tennyson finely speaks as 
the 

Grave mother of majestic works 
From her isle altar gazing down, 

Who godlike grasps the triple forks 
And kinglike wears the crown. 

Freedom often means authority, as when Roman 
Catholic archbishops talk of the freedom or liberty 
of the Church, and when Lord Clarendon (I think) 
speaks of the kings of England as being ‘ as free 
and absolute as any kings in the world.’ 

No way of using the word, however, is so common 
as when it is used to signify popular government. 
jPeople who talk of liberty mean, as a general rule, 
Idemocracy or some kind of government which stands 
rather nearer to democracy than the one under which 
they are living. This, generally speaking, is the 
Continental sense of the word. Now democracy 
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has, as such, no definite or assignable relation to 
liberty. The degree in which the governing power 
interferes with individuals depends upon the size of 
the country, the closeness with which people are 
packed, the degree in which they are made con- 
scious by actual experience of their dependence 
upon each other, their national temper, and the like. 
The form of the government has very little to do 
with the matter. 

It would, of course, be idle to suppose that you 
can measure the real importance of the meaning of 
a popular cry by weighing it in logical scales. To 
understand the popular enthusiasm about liberty, 
something more is wanted than the bare analysis of 
the word. In poetry and popular and pathetic lan- 
guage of every kind liberty means both more and 
less than the mere absence of restraint. It means 
the absence of those restraints which the person 
using the words regards as injurious, and it gene- 
rally includes more or less distinctly a positive 
element as well — namely, the presence of some disf 
tinct original power acting unconstrainedly in hi 
direction which the person using tWfe word regards 
as good. When used quite geneim'y, and with 
reference to the present state of the political and 
moral world, liberty means something of this sort — 
The forward impulses, the energies of human nature 
are good ; they were regarded until lately as bad, 
and they are now in the course of shaking off tram- 
mels of an injurious kind which had in former ages 
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been imposed upon them/'^ The cry for liberty, in 
short, is a general condemnation of the past and an 
act of homage to the present in so far as it differs 
from the past, and to the future in so far as its 
character can be inferred from the character of the 
present. 

If it be asked. What is to be thought of liberty 
in this sense of the word, the answer would obviously 
involve a complete discussion of all the changes in 
the direction of the diminution of authority which 


* On this passage, extending to p. 191, Mr. Morley ob- 
serves that you do not condemn the past by recognizing the 
fact that its institutions are un suited for the present, and that 
I write as if ‘ the old forms had not been disorganised by internal 
decrepitude^ previously to the growth of those commonplaces 
about liberty, which, as I say, have ^ shattered to pieces ^ the old 
forms of discipline. He says Mr. Stephen ^ is one of those abso- 
lute thinkers who bring to the problems of society the methods of 
geometry.' 

This is rather an inversion of parts. The very thing of which 
I complain in this passage is the accent of triumph and passionl 
with which the word ‘ liberty ’ is generally used, so as to suggestj 
that every restraint is oppressive, A calm statement of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of particular institutions, and of the 
degree in which they are adapted to the present state of the world, 
is always good ; but, as far as my experience goes, I should say 
that for one such utterance before the public in which the word 
* liberty ' is used, fifty or more are coloured by rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, condemnation of all restraints as restraints, and of the past 
as the past. The gist of this passage is to show that such lan- 
guage is hollow bombast, and that what Mr. Morley calls the 
historical method, that is, the unimpassioned discussion of the 
special effects and objects of each particular restraint, is the only 
true one. 
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have taken place in modern times, and which may 
be expected hereafter as their consequence. Such 
an inquiry, of course, would be idle, to say nothing 
of its being impossible. A few remarks may, how- 
ever, be made on points of the controversy which 
are continually left out of sight. 

The main point is that enthusiasm for liberty in 
this sense is hardly compatible with anything like 
a proper sense of the importance of the virtue of 
obedience, discipline in its widest sense. The atti- 
tude of mind engendered by continual glorification of 
the present time, and of successful resistance to an 
authority assumed to be usurped and foolish, is almost 
of necessity fatal to the recognition of the fact that 
to obey a real superior, to submit to a real necessity 
and make the best of it in good part, is one of the 
most important of all virtues — a virtue ‘absolutely 
essential to the attainment of anything great and 
lasting. Every one would admit this when stated 
in general terms, but the gift of recognizing the 
necessity for acting upon the principle when the case 
actually arises is one of the rarest in the world. To 
be able to recognize your superior, to know whom 
you ought to honour and obey, to see at what point 
resistance ceases to be honourable, and submission 
in good faith and without mental reservation be- 
comes the part of courage and wisdom, is supremely 
difficult. All that can be said about these topics on 
the speculative side goes a very little way. It is 
like the difficulty which every one who has had any 
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experience of the administration of justice will re- 
cognize as its crowning difficulty, the difficulty of 
knowing when to believe and when to disbelieve a 
direct assertion on a matter of importance made by 
a person who has the opportunity of telling a lie if 
he is so minded. 

In nearly every department of life we are brought 
at last by long and laborious processes, which due 
care will usually enable us to perform correctly, 
face to face with some ultimate problem where 
logic, analogy, experiment, all the apparatus of 
thought, fail to help us, but on the value of our 
answer to which their value depends. The questions, 
Shall I or shall I not obey this man? accept this 
principle ? submit to this pressure ? and the like, 
are of the' number. 'No rule can help towards 
their decision ; but when they are decided, the 
answer determines the whole course and value of- 
the life of the man who gave it. Practically, the 
j effect of the popularity of the commonplaces about 
I liberty has been to raise in the minds of ordinary 
people a strong presumption against obeying any- 
I body, and by a natural rebound to induce minds of 
another class to obey the first person who claims 
their obedience with sufficient emphasis and self- 
confidence. It has shattered to pieces most of the 
old forms in which discipline was a recognized and 
admitted good, and certainly it has not produced 
many new ones. 

The practical inference from this is that people 
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who have the gift of using pathetic language ought 
not to glorify the word ‘ liberty ’ as they do, but 
ought, as far as possible, to ask themselves before 
going into ecstasies over- any particular case of it, 
Who is left at liberty to do what, and what is the re- 
straint from which he is liberated ? By forcing them- 
selves to answer this question distinctly, they will 
give their poetry upon the subject a much more defi- 
nite and useful turn than it has at present. 

Of course these remarks apply, as all such re- 
■ marks must, in opposite directions. When liberty is 
exalted as such, we may be sure that there will 
always be those who are opposed to liberty as such, 
and who take pleasure in dwelling upon the weak 
side of everything which passes by the name. These 
persons should ask themselves the converse ques- 
tions before they glorify acts of power : Who is em- 
powered to do what, and by what means ? or, if the 
words chosen for eulogy are ‘ order ’ and ‘ society, ’ 
it would be well for them to ask themselves. What 
order and what sort of society it is to which their 
praises refer ? 

- In illustration of these remarks, I would refer to 
the works of two remarkable writers, Mr. Buckle 
and De Maistre. They form as complete a contrast 
as could be found in literary history. Each is a 
Manichee — ^a believer in Arimanes and Oromasdes, 
a good principle and a bad one ; but Mr. Buckle’s 
Arimanes, the past, the backward impulse, is De 
Maistre’s Oromasdes; and De Maistre’s Arimanes, 
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the present, the forward impulse, is Mr. Buckle’s 
Oromasdes. Mr. Buckle generalizes all history as 
consisting in a perpetual struggle between the spirit 
of scepticism, which is progress and civilization, and 
the spirit of protection, which is darkness and error. 
De Maistre does not draw out his opposition so 
pointedly; but in his opinion the notion of progress, 
the belief that the history of mankind is the history 
of a series of continual changes for the better, from 
barbarism up to modern civilization, is the ‘ erreur 
mere’ of these days. His own belief (very cloudily 
expressed) is that in ancient times men had a direct 
vision of truth of all sorts, and were able to take the 
d priori road to knowledge. It is impossible in a few 
lines to do, or attempt to do, justice to De Maistre’s 
strange and versatile genius. F or the purpose of my 
illustration, therefore, I will confine myself to Mr. 
Buckle, whose works are much better known in this 
country and whose theories are more definite. I 
mention De Maistre merely for the sake of the re- 
mark that if it were worth while to do so, the con- 
verse of the observations which I am about to make 
on Mr. Buckle might be made upon him. 

It seems to me, then, that Mr. Buckle’s ardent 
advocacy of scepticism and his utter condemnation 
of what he calls the spirit of protection is much as if 
a man should praise the centrifugal at the expense of 
the centripetal force, and revile the latter as a malig- 
nant power striving to drag the earth into the sun. 
It would be just as reasonable to reply. No, you, the 
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centrifugal force, are the eternal enemy. You want 
to hurl the world madly through space into cold and 
darkness, and would do it, too, if our one friend the 
centripetal force did not persist in drawing it back 
towards the source of light and heat. The obvious 
truth is that the earth’s orbit is a resultant, and that 
whatever credit it deserves must be rateably divided 
between its two constituent elements. . 

It surprises me that people should be enthusiastic 
either about the result or about either of the causes 
which have contributed to its production. As to the 
general result, what is it ? Say, roughly, three hundred 
million Chinese, two hundred million natives of India, 
two hundred million Europeans and North Ameri- 
cans, and a miscellaneous hundred million or two — 
Central Asians, Malays, Borneans, Javanese, South 
Sea Islanders, and all sorts and conditions of blacks ; 
and, over and above all the rest, the library at the 
British Museum. This is the net result of an inde- 
finitely long struggle between the forces of men, and 
the weights of various kinds in the attempt to move 
which these forces display themselves. Enthusiasts 
for progress are to me strange enough. ‘ Glory, 
glory : the time is coming when there will be six 
hundred million Chinese, five hundred million Hin- 
doos, four hundred million Europeans, and Heaven 
only knows how many hundred million blacks of 
various shades, and when there will be two British 
Museums, each with a library. “ Ye unborn ages, 
crowd not on my soul.” ’ This appears to me a very 
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Strange psalm, but it becomes infinitely stranger when 
a fiercer note is sounded ; ‘Yea, verily, and but for 
the accursed restraints imposed by tyrants on the 
powers of man, there would now have been eight 
hundred million Chinese, seven hundred million 
Hindoos, and so on in proportion, all alive and 
kicking, and making this world of ours like a Stilton 
cheese run away with by its own mites.’ To the 
first enthusiast I feel inclined to say. There is no 
accounting for tastes. To the second. You are 
unjust. Your cheese-mites owe their existence not 
merely to impulse, but to that which resisted it. 
The cheese confined while it fed them. Disembody 
force, divorce it from matter and friction, in a word 
set it free, and it ceases to exist. It is a chimcBra 
bombinans in vacuo. 

If we apply these generalities to the more limited 
; and yet, in comparison to our capacity, boundless 
; field of political history, it surely needs little proof 
that, whatever our present condition may be worth, 

■ we are what we are (to use Mr. Buckle’s terms) by 
i virtue of protection as well as by virtue of scepticism. 
If a stream of water flows down a hill, the amount 
of fluid delivered at a given point depends upon 
the friction of the sides and bottom of the channel 
as well as upon the force of gravitation. It is 
quite true that since the seventeenth century — to 
go no farther back — ^the Puritan, the Whig, and 
the Radical have been more successful than the 
Cavalier, the Tory, and the Conservative ; but the 
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existing state of society is the result of each set of 
efforts, not of either set by itself, and certainly not 
the result of the forward effort by itself. Unless a 
man is prepared to say that all the existing evils of 
society are due to our having moved too slowly — 
that the clock is wrong solely because it has a pen- 
dulum, and that to take off the pendulum and allow 
the weights to pull the wheels round with no re- 
striction at all will ensure universal happiness — he 
has no right to regard the forward impulse as an 
unmixed good. It appears to me that the errmr mere, 
so to speak, of most modern speculations on political 
subjects lies in the fact that nearly every writer is an 
advocate of one out of many forces, which, as they 
act in different directions, must and do come into 
collision and produce a resultant according to the 
direction of which life is prosperous or otherwise. 

The same doctrine may be stated in less abstract 
terms as follows : — There are a number of objects 
the attainment of which is desirable for men, and 
which collectively may be called good, happiness, or 
whatever else you please so long as some word is 
used which sufficiently marks the fact that there is a 
real standard towards which human conduct must be 
directed, if the wishes which prompt us to ^^mn, 
and which are the deepest part of our nature-^whiclf*-" 
are, indeed, our very selves in the attitude of wish- 
ing — are to be satisfied. These objects are very 
numerous. They cannot be precisely defined, and 
they are far from being altogether consistent with 
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each other. Health is one of them. Wealth, to 
the extent of such a command of material things as 
enables men ^ to use their faculties vigorously, is 
another. Knowledge is a third. Fit opportunities 
for the use of the faculties is a fourth. Virtue, the 
state in which given sets of faculties are so related 
to each other as to produce good results (whatever 
good may mean), is the most important and the most 
multiform and intricate of all. Reasonable men 
pursue these objects or some of them openly and 
avowedly. They find that they can greatly help or 
impede each other in the pursuit by exciting each 
other’s hopes or fears, by promising payment for this 
and threatening punishment for that, and by leaving 
other matters to individual taste. This last depart- 
ment of things is the department of liberty in the 
proper sense of the word. Binding promises and 
threats always imply restraint. Thus the question. 
How large ought the province of liberty to be ? is 
really identical with this : In what respects must men 
influence each other if they want to attain the objects 
..of life, and in what respects must they leave each other 
il^mfluenced ? 

^|(the-"5bject is to .criticize and appreciate his- 
torical events, the question between liberty and law, 
-scepticism and protection, and the like, will have to 
be stated thus : What are the facts ? Which of 
them were caused, and to what extent, by the in- 
fluence of men on each other’s hopes and fears ? 
Which of them were caused by the unrestrained and 
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unimpelled impulses of individuals towards particular 
objects ? How far did each class of results con- 
tribute to the attainment of the objects of life ? To 
ask these questions is to show that they cannot be 
answered. Discussions about liberty are in truth 
discussions about a negation. Attempts to solve the 
problems of government and society by such dis- 
cussions are like attempts to discover the nature of 
light and heat by inquiries into darkness and cold. 
The phenomenon which requires and will repay 
study is the direction and nature of the various 
forces, individual and collective, which in their com- 
bination or collision with each other and with the 
outer world make up human life. If we want to 
know what ought to be the size and position of a 
hole in a water pipe, we must consider the nature 
of water, the nature of pipes, and the objects for 
which the water is wanted; but we shall learn very 
little by studying the nature of holes. Their shape 
is simply the shape of whatever bounds them. Then' 
nature is merely to let the water pass, and it seems 
to me that enthusiasm about them is altogether 
thrown away» 

The result is that discussions about liberty are 
either misleading or idle, unless we know who wants 
to do what, by what restraint he is prevented from 
doing it, and for what reasons it is pi'oposed to re- 
move that restraint. 

Bearing these explanations in mind, I may now 
observe that the democratic motto involves a con- 
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tradiction. If human experience proves anything at 
I ’ all, it proves that, if restraints are minimized, if the 
I: largest possible measure of liberty is accorded to all 
I human beings, the result will not be equality but 
I inequality reproducing itself in a geometrical ratio. 
Of all items of liberty, none is either so important 
or so universally recognized as the liberty of ac- 
quiring property. It is difficult to see what liberty 
you leave to a man at all if you restrict him in this 
matter. When Lord Byron called Sir Walter Scott 
‘ Apollo’s mercenary son,’ Sir Walter replied, ‘ God 
help the bear who may not lick his own paws.’ All 
, private property springs from labour for the benefit 
; of the labourer ; and private property is the very 
V essence of inequality. 

Assume that every man has a right to be on an 
equality with every other man because all are so 
closely connected together that the results of their 
labour should be thrown into a common stock out of 
which they are all to be maintained, and you cer- 
tainly give a very distinct sense to Equality and 
Fraternity, but you must absolutely exclude Liberty. 
Experience has proved that this is not merely a 
theoretical but also a practical difficulty. It is the 
standing and insuperable obstacle to all socialist 
schemes, and it explains their failure. 

The only manner in which the famous Republican 
device can be rendered at once fully intelligible and 
quite consistent is by explaining Liberty to mean 
'Democracy. The establishment of a Democratic 
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government, which proposes to recognize the uni- 
versal brotherhood of mankind by an equal distri- 
bution of property, is as definite a scheme as it is 
possible to imagine, and when the motto is used in 
real earnest and not as a piece of meretricious brag, 
this is what it does mean. When so used the words 
‘ or death ’ should be added to the motto to give it 
perfect completeness. Put together and interpreted 
in the manner stated, these five words constitute a 
complete political system, describing with quite suffi- 
cient distinctness for all practical purposes the nature 
of the political constitution to be established, the 
objects to which it is to be directed, and the penalty 
under which its commands are to be obeyed. It is a 
system which embodies in its most intense form all 
the bitterness and resentment which can possibly 
be supposed to be stored up in the hearts of the 
most disappointed envious and ferociously revenge- 
ful members of the human race against those whom 
they regard as their oppressors. It is the poor 
saying to the rich, We are masters now by the 
establishment of liberty, which means democracy, 
and as all men are brothers, entitled to share and 
share alike in the common stock, we will make you 
disgorge or we will put you to death. It is needless 
to say more about this doctrine than that those who 
are attracted by the Republican motto would do 
well to ask themselves whether they understand by 
it anything short of this ? and, if so, where and on 
what principle they draw the line. I think any one 
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who has mind enough to understand the extreme 
complexity of the problem will see that the motto 
contributes either far too much or else nothing what- 
ever towards its solution. 

I have now said what I had to say about liberty, 
and I may briefly sum up the result. It is that, if 
the word ‘liberty has any definite sense attached to 
it, and if it is consistently used in that sense, it is 
almost impossible to make any true general assertion 
j whatever about it, and quite impossible to regard it 
1 either as a good thing or a bad one. If, on the 
other hand, the word is used merely in a - general 
popular way without attaching any distinct signi- 
fication to it, it is easy to make almost any general 
assertion you please about it ; but these assertions 
will be incapable of either proof or disproof as they 
will have no definite meaning. Thus the word is 
either a misleading appeal to passion, or else it em- 
bodies or rather hints at an exceedingly complicated 
assertion, the truth of which can be proved only by 
elaborate historical investigations. ‘ The cause of 
liberty, for which Hampden died on the field and 
Sydney on the scaffold,’ means either that Hampden 
and Sydney were right in resisting Charles I. and 
Charles II. respectively, or else merely that they did 
as a fact die in resisting those kings. The first 
assertion obviously requires, before it can be ac- 
cepted, a full account of all the circumstances by 
way of proof. The second tells us nothing worth 
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knowing except a bare matter of fact, and would be 
consistent with Hampden’s having been shot when 
trying to rob on the highway and Sydney’s having 
been hanged for a highway robbery. 

This may appear to be quibbling, but I believe 
that it will be found on examination to be no more 
than an illustration, and a very important one, pf the 
first condition of accurate and careful thought — the 
precise definition of fundamental terms. Men have 
an all but incurable propensity to try to prejudge all 
the great questions which interest them by stamping 
their prejudices upon their language. Law, in many I 
cases, means not only a command, but a beneficent | 
command. Liberty means not the bare absence of * 
restraint, but the absence of injurious restraint. 
Justice means not mere impartiality in applying 
general rules to particular cases, but impartiality in 
applying beneficent general rules to particular cases. 
Some people half consciously use the word ‘true’ as 
meaning useful as well as true. Of course language 
can never be made absolutely neutral and colourless ; 
but unless its ambiguities are understood, accuracy 
of thought is impossible, and the injury done is pro- 
portionate to the logical force and general vigour 
of character of those who are misled. Not long 
ago Mr. Mill gave an important illustration of this. A 
political association forwarded to him some manifesto 
of their views, in which appeared the phrase ‘ th_e 
Revolution,’ used in the sense in which French 
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writers are accustomed to use it. Mr. Mill very pro- 
perly replied that the expression thus used was bad 
English. ‘ The Revolution,’ he said, always means 
in English some particular revolution, just as ‘ the 
man’ always means some particular man. To talk 
of the English or the French Revolution is proper, 
but to talk of the Revolution generally is to darken 
counsel by words, which, in fact, are only the names 
of certain intellectual phantoms. He advised his 
correspondents to seek their political objects without 
introducing into English phraseology one of the 
worst characteristics of Continental phraseology, and 
without depriving it of one of the most valuable of 
its own characteristics. The advice was admirable, 
but ought not Mr. Mill to have remembered it 
himself in writing as he does about liberty ? 

It requires no great experience to see that, as a 
rule, people advance both in speculation and in 
politics principles of very great generality for the 
purpose of establishing some practical conclusion of 
a comparatively narrow kind, and this, I think, is the 
case in this discussion about liberty. What specific 
thing is there which any one is prevented from doing, 
either by law or by public opinion, which any sensible 
person would wish to do ? The true answer to 
this is that thirteen years ago a certain number 
of persons were, to a certain extent, deterred from 
expressing a disbelief in common religious opinions 
by the consciousness that their views were unpopular, 
and that the expression of them might injure their 
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prospects in life. I have already said what I had to 
say on this, and need not return to it. As to legisla- 
tion intended to discourage vice, I do not believe 
that any one would succeed in getting’ himself 
listened to if he were to say plainly, ‘ I admit that 
this measure will greatly discourage and diminish 
drunkenness and licentiousness. I also admit that 
it will involve no cruelty, no interference with 
privacy— nothing that can in itself he described as 
an inadequate price for the promotion of sobriety or 
chastity. I oppose it on the broad, plain ground, 
that if people like to get drunk and to lead dissolute 
lives, no one else ought to interfere. I advocate 
liberty — to wit, the liberty of a set of lads and girls 
to get drunk of an evening at a particular house of 
entertainment specially provided for that and other 
purposes ; and though I own that that evil can be 
prevented by fining the person who keeps the house 
5/., the sacred principles of liberty forbid it, at least as 
regards people over twenty-one. Virtue up to twenty- 
one knows no compromise, but we must draw the 
line somewhere, and when the twenty-first birthday 
is passed liberty claims her prey, and I concede the 
demand. ‘Fiat libertas ruat justitia.’ I think the 
public would say to such a speech. You and ’liberty 
may settle the matter as you please, but we see our 
way to a measure which will do no harm to any one, 
and which will keep both young fools and old fools 
out of harm’s way. If freedom does not like it, let 
her go and sit on the heights self-gathered in her 
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prophet mind, and send the fragments of her mighty 
voice rolling down the wind. She will be better 
employed in spouting poetry on the rocks of the 
Matterhorn than in patronizing vice on the flags of 
the Haymarket, 
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CHAPTER V. 

EQUALITY. 

The second great article of the modern creed 
which I have undertaken to examine is Equality, 
It is at once the most emphatic and the least distinct 
of the three doctrines of which that creed is com- 
posed. It may mean that all men should be equally^ 
subject to the laws which relate to all. It may mean 
that law should be impartially administered. It may 
mean that all the advantages of society, all that menlj 
have conquered from nature, should be thrown into*] 
one common stock, and equally divided amongst! 
them. It ffiay be, and I think it is in a vast number 
of cases, nothing more than a vague expression of 
envy on the part of those who have not against 
those who have, and a vague aspiration towards a 
state of society in which there should be fewer con- 
trasts than there are at^ present between one man’s 
lot and another’s. All this is so vague and unsatis- 
factoiy that it is difficult to reduce it to a form 
definite enough for discussion. It is impossible to 
argue against a sentiment otherwise than by re- 
peating commonplaces which are not likely to con- 
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vince those to whom they are addressed if they 
require convincing, and which are not needed by 
those who are convinced already. 

In order to give colour and distinctness to what 
is to be said on the one side, it is necessary to find 
distinct statements on the other. The clearest state- 
ment of the doctrine of equality with which I am 
acquainted is to be found in Bentham’s ‘Principles 
■ of Morals and Legislation.’ * It consists principally 
of an expansion of the principle that a given quantity 
of the material of happiness will produce the largest 
amount of actual happiness when it is so divided 
that each portion of it bears the largest possible ratio 
,to the existing happiness of those to whom it is 
given. This, however, is subject to the remark that 
you may cut it up so small that the parts are worth- 
less. To give a hundred pounds apiece to ten people, 
each, of whom possesses a hundred pounds, doubles 
the wealth of ten people. To give a thousand 
pounds to a man who has already a thousand pounds 
doubles the wealth of only one person. To give a 
farthing to every one of 960,000 persons is to w^te 
1,000/. This argument no doubt shows that in so 
far as happiness depends on the possession of wealth 
by persons similarly situated in other respects, it is 
promoted rather by a general high level of comfort 
than by excessive accumulations of wealth in indi- 
vidual hands ; but this is really a barren truth. It 

* Dumont’s Traith de Legislation, vol. i. pp. 180-191, ed. 1830. 
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might be important if some benefactor of the human 
race were to wake one morning with his pockets 
stuffed full of money which he wished to distri- 
bute so as to produce a maximum of enjoyment, but 
it has very little relation to the state of the world as 
we know it. Moreover, Bentham’s whole conception 
of happiness as something which could, as it were, 
be seiwed out in rations, is open to great objection, | 
though his way of using it gave extraordinary forces 
and distinctness to his views on many important 
topics. 

Upon this subject Mr. Mill has put forward a- 
theory which, if not quite so simple or so perfectly 
distinct as his view about liberty, admirably serves 
the purposes of discussion. The parts of his writings 
to which I refer are part of the chapter in his essay 
on Utilitarianism (ch. v.) ‘On the Connection be- 
tween Justice and Utility,’ and the whole of his 
work on the Subjection of Women. Though these 
passages can hardly be said to give a definite theory 
of equality, which, indeed, was not the object with 
which they were written, they form a powerful and 
triking^expression and, so to speak, condensation of 
^'popular sentiment which in France and perhaps 
1 some other countries is in these days more power- 
al than that which is inspired either by liberty or by 
'aternity. 

Mr. Mill’s views on this subject, then, seem to 
e as follows. Having considered other matters 
onnected with Utilitarianism (to some of which I 
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shall have to refer in connection with Fraternity), he 
proceeds to consider its connection with justice : — 

In all ages of speculation (he says) one of the strongest 
obstacles to the reception of the doctrine that utility or 
happiness is the criterion of right or wrong has been drawn 
from the idea of justice. The powerful sentiment and 
apparently clear perception which that word recalls with a 
rapidity and certainty resembling an instinct, have seemed 
to the majority of thinkers to point to an inherent quality 
in things, to show that the just must have an existence in 
nature as something absolute, generically distinct from every 
variety of the expedient, and in idea opposed to it, though 
(as is commonly acknowledged) never in the long run dis- 
joined from it in fact. 

Commenting upon this, Mr. Mill proceeds to ex- 
pound in a long and interesting chapter what I 
think is the true theory of justice. It may be thus 
stated ; — Justice, like nearly every other word which 
men use in ethical discussions, is ambiguous, and is ex- 
ceedingly likely to mislead those who use it unless its 
ambiguity is recognized and allowed for. It implies, 
^rst, the impartial application of a law to the par- 
||;icular cases which fall under it. It implies, secondly, 
that the law so to be administered shall either be for 
/the general good, or at least shall have been enacted 
Iby the legislator with an honest intention to promote 
ithe good of those whom it is intended to benefit. 

The same thing may be stated otherwise, as 
follows : — The words just and justice may refer 
■either to the judge who applies or to the legislator 
.' who makes a law, or to the law itself. The judge 
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is just if he enforces the law impartially. The legis- 
lator is just if he enacts the law with an honest 
intention to promote the public good. When the 
law itself is called just or unjust, what is meant is 
that it does or does not in fact promote the interests 
of those whom it affects. 

The corn laws, for instance, were unjust if and in 
so far as they were inexpedient. Those who passed 
them were unjust if and in so far as they knew, or 
ought to have known, that they were inexpedient. 
If on any occasion they were carried out partially, or 
if they were left unexecuted by those whose duty it 
was to carry them out, the persons guilty of such 
partiality or neglect were unjust, irrespectively of the 
question whether the laws themselves and whether 
the legislators who made them were just or unjust. 

The principle as to morals is precisely similar, 
ljustice in the common Intercourse of society differs 
from legal justice only in the circumstance that mq^, 
rality is less definite in its^forni than law, and more 
jextensive in its range. A marLwi thdraws his confi- 

dence from his friend upon frivolous grounds. By 
calling this an injustice we imply that there is a 
known and well-understood though unwritten rule of 
conduct, to the effect that confidence once reposed 
by one person in another should not be withdrawn 
except upon reasonable grounds, and that this axle 
has not been impartially applied to the particular 
case. A i*ule of positive morality may be called 
unjust as well as a law. For instance, there are in 

p 
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most societies rules which impose social penalties on 
persons who have been guilty of unchastity, and 
these penalties are generally more severe upon 
women than upon men. Those who think it on the 
whole expedient to make the difference in question 
will regard these rules as just. Those who think it 
inexpedient will regard them as unjust, but it is impos- 
sible to discuss the question of their justice or injustice 
apart from that of their expediency or inexpediency. 

I need not point out at length the manner in 
which Mr. Mill traces out the connection between 
justice and expediency. He shows, as it appears to 
me irresistibly, that justic e mean^ t he i mparti al 
' administra tion of rules (legal or moral) founded on 
expediency, and that it includes the idea of coercion 
and of a desire of revenge against wrongdoers. He 
also points out with great distinctness and force that 
many of the most popular commonplaces on the 
subject, which are often regarded as definitions or 
quasi-definitions ^of justice, are merely partial maxims, 
useful for practical purposes, but not going to the 
root of the matter. 

Most of the maxims of justice current in the world, and 
commonly appealed to in its transactions, are simply 
instrumental in carrying into effect the principles of justice 
which we have now spoken of. That a person is only 
responsible for what he has done voluntarily, or could 
voluntarily have avoided ; that it is unjust to condemn any 
person unheard ; that the punishment ought to be propor- 
tioned to the offence, and the like, are maxims intended to •. 
prevent the just principle^ of evil for evil from being 
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perverted to the infliction of evil without the justification. 
The greater part of these common maxims have come into 
use from the practice of courts of justice, which have been 
naturally led to a more complete recognition and elabora- 
tion than was likely to suggest itself to others of the rules 
necessary to enable them to fulfil their double function of 
inflicting punishment when due, and of awarding to each 
person his right 

Thus far I have nothing to add to Mr. Mill’s 
statement It may, I think, be put thus in other 
words : — Justice involves the elements of power and 
benevolence. Power acts by imposing general rules 
of conduct on men, which rules may or may not be 
benevolent and may or may not be impartially 
executed. In so far as they are benevol^jtjjadJm-^ 
partially applied to particular cases, justice is said to 
be done. Whether the law itself is just or unjust, 
impartiality in its application is absolutely essential 
to a just result. A general rule not applied impar- 
tially is for practical purposes no rule at all. 

So far, 1 have only to assent, but Mr. Mill’s doc- 
trine that the words just and unjust always involve 
‘ a desire that punishment may be suffered by those 
who infringe the nale’ calls, 1 think, for one impor- 
tant remark. The doctrine does not apply to the 
case in which the thing qualified as just or unjust is 
a law or rule. When a judge or a legislator is called 
unjust, no doubt the word implies personal censure, 
■and this involves more or less distinctly a wish for 
the punishment of the unjust person. But to call a 
law unjust seems to me to be the_same thing as to 
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call It inexpedient. You cannot punish a law, nor 
would any rational person wish to punish a legislator 
who makes a bad law under an honest mistake. 
Still less would it be reasonable to punish the judge 
who applies a bad law impartially to a particular 
case. Nor can it be said that an unjust law is a law 
breaches of which ought not to be punished. To 
free from punishment every person who breaks a bad 
law would be to put an end to law altogether. 

If the distinction between an unjust and an inex- 
pedient law Is to be maintained, it must be done by 
the help of some such theory as is involved in the 
expression ‘ rights of man.’ It must be said* that 
there are rights which are not the creatures of law, 
but which exist apart from and antecedently to it; 
that a law which violates any of these rights is unjust, 
and that a law which, without violating them, does 
more harm than good is simply inexpedient. I need 
not say how popular such theories have been or what 
influence they have exercised in the world, nor need 
I remind those who, like myself, have been trained 
in the school of Locke, Bentham, and Austin, that 
this theory is altogether irreconcilable with its funda- 
mental doctrines. The analysis of laws (political or 
ethical), according to that school, is as follows. The 
first idea of. all is force, the power to reward and 
punish. The next idea i s command. Ob^ and you 
shall be rewarded. Disobey and you .shall be 
puijished. Commands impose duties and confer 
rights. Let A do what he will with this field, and 
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let no one else interfere with him. A hereupon has 
a right of property in the field, and the rest of the 
world is under a duty to abstain from infringing that 
right. This theory is irreconcilable with any notion 
about natural rights which ca nnot be resolved into ' 
general expediency. It may of course be said that 
God is the ultimate legislator, and that God has im- , 
posed laws on men which they must obey under 
penalties. It may also be said, without using the 
name of God, The course of nature is thus and not 
otherwise, and if you do not adjust your institutions 
to the course of nature, they will fall to pieces. I for 
one do not quarrel with either of these assertions ; 
but each resolves right into general utility — general 
as regards a larger or smaller class. If you regard 
God as the ultimate legislator, what other criterion 
of God’s will can be discovered than the tendency of 
a rule or law to promote the welfare of men in 
general, or of such men as God is supposed to 
favour ? If we take the course of nature as a guide 
in legislation, our object is simply to know how far 
and on what terms we (that is, I in the plural) can 
get what we want. On these grounds I think that 
the justice and the expediency of a law are simply 
two names for one and the same thing.* 

I should certainly have expected that Mr. Mill' 
would be of the same opinion, but on carefully 
reading his essay on Utilitarianism, and comparing 

* As to the question whose happiness a utilitarian would wish 
to consult, see post, ch. vi., p. 273. 
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it with his essay ‘on the Subjection of Women, it ap- 
pears to me that, though this is the opinion which all 
the rest of his speculations would make it natural for 
him to hold, he turns away from it in order to obtain 
support for his doctrine about women ; ‘an opinion,’ 
as he tells us, which he has ‘held from the very 
earliest period when’ he ‘ had formed any opinions 
at all on social and political matters, and which, 
instead of being weakened and modified, has been 
constantly growing stronger by the progress of 
reflection and the experience of life ’ — in short, a pet 
opinion, which when once embraced by a logical 
mind is capable of turning all things unto itself This 
opinion is — ‘ That the principle which regulates the 
existing social relations between the two sexes, the 
legal subordination of one sex to the other, is wrong 
~iir’ itself, and now one of the chief hindrances to 
human improvement, and that it ought to be replaced 
by a principle of perfect equality, admitting no power 
or privilege on the one side nor disability on the 
other;’ I shall have more to say upon this hereafter. 
At present I wish to point out how carefully the 
foundation for it is laid in the essay on Justice. Al- 
though, as I have shown, the whole drift, not only of 
the particular argument, but of the doctrines of the 
school to which Mr. Mill belongs, and of which he 
is beyond all question the most distinguished living 
^ member, leads to the conclusion that equality is jusit 
, ^ only if and in so far as it is expedient, Mr. Mill gives 
equality a character different from other ideas 
^J^' konnectecTwith justice. 
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The following extract will show this : — 

Nearly allied to the idea of impartiality is that of 
equality, which often enters as a component part both into 
the conception of justice and into the practice of it, and in 
the eyes of many persons constitutes its essence. But in 
this, more than in any other case, the notion of justice 
varies in different persons, and always conforms in its varia- 
tions to their notion of utility. Each person maintai ns that j 
equality is the dictate of jmticpexceptywhere,Jie tjtmks^hqty_ 
. expediency requires ineaualit]/. . . . Those who think that 
utility requires distinctions of rank do not consider it un- 
just that riches and social privileges should be unequally 
dispensed, but those who think this inequality inexpedient 
think it unjust also. 


If this means that the word just as applied to a law 
or an institution is identical in meaning with the ex- 
pression ‘ generally useful,’ I fully agree with it, but 
I do not think this is the meaning. The words itali- 
cized appear to convey something further, and to 
imply that justice involves the notion that a presump- 
tion is in all cases to be made in favour of equality 
quite irrespectively of any definite experience of its 
utility ; and if this is what Mr. Mill means, I disagree 
with him. It appears to me that the only shape in 
which equality is really connected with justice is this— 

I justice presupposes general rules, legal or moral, 
j which are to be applied to particular cases, by those 
who are in the position of judges with respect to 
them. If these general rules are to be maintained 
at all, it is obvious that they must be applied,-equally. 
to every particular case which satisfies their terms. 
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The rule, ‘ All thieves shall be imprisoned,’ is not 
■' observed if A, being a thief, is not imprisoned. In 
i other words, it is not observed if it is not applied 
::: equally to every person who falls within the defini- 
> tion of a thief, whatever else he may be. If the 
rule were, ‘ All thieves except those who have red 
__ hair shall be imprisoned, and they shall not,’ the rule 
would be violated if a red-haired thief were im- 
prisoned as much as if a black-haired thief were not 
imprisoned. The imprisonment of the red-haired 
thief would be an inequality in the application of the 
rule ; for the equality consists not in the equal treat- 
ment of the persons who are the subjects of law, but 
in the equivalency between the general terms of the 
law and the description of the particular cases to 
which it is applied. ‘ All thieves not being red-haired 
shall be imprisoned ’ is equivalent to ‘ A being a thief 
with brown hair, B being a thief with black hair, C 
being a thief with white hair, &c., shall be imprisoned, 
and Z being a thief with red hair shall not be im- 
prisoned.’ In this sense equality is no doubt of the 
very essence of justice, but th e question whether 
'theTolour of a man’s hair shall or shall not affect the 
punishment of his crimes depends on a different set 
of considerations. It is imaginable that the colour 
of the hair might be an unfailing mark of peculiarity 
of disposition which might require peculiar treat- 
ment. Experience alone can inform us whether this 
is so or not. 

The notion that apart from experience there is a 
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presumption in favour of equality appears to me un- 
founded. A presumption is simply an avowedly 
imperfect generalization, and this must, of course, 
be founded on experience. If you have occasion to 
■speak to a stranger in the streets of London, you 
■address him in English, because you presume that 
•he speaks that language ; but this is founded on ex- 
perience of the fact that London is inhabited by 
people who speak English. In precisely the same 
way the presumption (if any) to be made in favour 
of equality must be based upon experience, and as 
equality is a word so wide and vague as to be by 
itself almost unmeaning, the experience on which 
the presumption is based must be experience of the 
effects of that particular kind of equality to which 
reference is made, or, at any rate, experience of facts 
from which inferences can be drawn as to what the 
effects of it would be like. In every view of the 
case, therefore, we are brought back to the result 
that the justice of equality means merelyi that equal-., 
ity is as a fact expedient. 

“■“T'dd’hbt overlook another and far more important 
passage from the same chapter of Mr. Mill’s writings 
which bears upon this subject. It is as follows : — 

This great moral duty [the adherence to maxims of 
equality and impartiality] rests upon a still deeper founda- 
tion, being a d irect emanation from: of 

morals, animot a mere logical corollary from secondary or 
derivSive doctrines. It is involved in the very meaning of 
utility, or the greatest-happiness principle. That principle 
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is a mere form of words without rational signification unless 
one person’s happiness supposed equal in degree (with the 
proper allowance made for kind) is counted for exactly as 
much as another’s. Those conditions being supplied, 
Bentham’s dictum 'everybody to count for one, nobody for 
more than one,’ might be written under the principle of 
utility as an explanatory commentary. The equal claim of 
everybody to happiness in the estimation of the moralist 
and the legislator involves an equal claim to all the means 
of happiness, except in so far as the inevitable conditions 
of human life, and the general interest in which that of 
every individual is included, sets limits to the maxim, and 
those limits ought to be strictly construed. As every other 
maxim of justice, so this is by no means to be held applic- 
able universally. On the contrary, as I have already 
remarked, it bends to every person’s ideas of social ex- 
pediency. But in whatever case it is deemed applicable at 
all it is held to be the dictate of justice. All persons are 
deemed to have a right to equality of treatment except 
where some recognized social expediency requires the 
reverse, and hence all social inequalities which have ceased 
to be considered expedient assume the character not of 
simple inexpediency but of injustice, and appear so tyran- 
nical that people are apt to wonder how they ever could 
have been tolerated. 

It is but very seldom that there is any difficulty 
in understanding Mr. Mill, but I cannot understand 
this passage. If justice, as applied to a law, is iden- 
tical with expediency, how can a law be not simply 
inexpedient but unjust? If, in reference to a law, 
justice has some other meaning than general expe- 
diency, what is that meaning ? So far as I know, 
Mr. Mill has nowhere explained in what it consists; 
but as I shall have occasion to show immediately, a 
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considerable part of his argument about the subjec- 
tion of women assumes that there is ' such a dis- 
tinction, and the feeling that there is colours every 
page of it. 

With regard to the remainder of the passage just 
quoted, I will content myself for the present with 
expressing my dissent from it. The reasons why I 
dissent will appear in discussing the subject of 
Fraternity. When stated I think they will show the 
real root of the differences — I do not say between 
Mr. Mill and myself, which is a matter of very small 
importance, but of the difference between two very 
large and influential classes of writers and thinkers 
who are continually confounded together. 

Having tried to show in what sense justice and 
equality are connected, and in what sense they are 
independent of each other, I proceed to examine the 
question of the expediency of .equality in some of its 
more important features. 

The doctrine upon this subject which I deny 
and which I am disposed to think Mr. Mill affirmed — 
though, if he did, it was with somewhat less than 
his usual transparent vigour and decision — is that 

equality is in itself always expedient, or, to say the 



very least, presumably expedient, and that in every 
case of inequality the burden of proof lies on those 
who justify its maintenance. 

I might cite in proof or illustration of this the 
whole of his essay on the Subjection of Women, a 
work from which I dissent from the first sentence 
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to the last, but which I will consider on the present 
occasion only with reference to the particular topic 
of equality, and as the strongest distinct illustration 
known to me of what is perhaps one of the strongest, 
and what appears to me to be by far the most ignoble 
and mischievous of all the popular feelings of the 
age. 

The object of Mr. Mill’s essay is to explain 
the grounds of the opinion that ‘ the principle which 
regulates the existing social relations between the 
ptwo sexes, the legal subordination of one sex to 
^ l^e other, is wrong in itself, and now one of the 
■'"chief hindrances to human improvement; and that 
it ought to be replaced by a principle of perfect 
equality, admitting no power or privilege on the one 
side, or disability on the other.’ 

Mr. Mill is fully aware of the difficulty of his 
I task. He admits that he is arguing against ' an 
I almost universal opinion,’ but he urges that it and 
the practice founded on it is a relic of a bygone 
state of things. ‘ We now live — that is to say, one 
or two of the most advanced nations of the world 
now live — in a state in which the law of the 
(strongest seems to be entirely abandoned as the 
1 regulating principle of the world’s affairs. Nobody 
professes it, and as regards most of the relations 
between human beings, nobody is permitted to 
practise it. ... This being the ostensible 
state of things, people flatter themselves that the 
rule of mere force is ended.’ Still they do not 
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know how hard it dies, and in particular they are 
unaware of the fact that it still regulates the relations 
between men and women. It is true that the 

actually existing generation of women do not 
^ dislike their position. The consciousness of this 
haunts Mr. Mill throughout the whole of his argu- 
ment, and embarrasses him at every turn. He is 
driven to account for it by such assertions as that 
‘ each individual of the subject class is in a chronic 
state of bribery and intimidation combined/ by 
reference to the affection which slaves in classical 
times felt for their masters in many cases, and by 
other suggestions of the same sort. His great 
argument against the present state of things is that 
it is opposed to what he calls ‘ the modern conviction, 
the fruit of a thousand yeai's of experience / — 

That things in which the individual is the person directly 
interested never go right but as they are left to his own 
discretion, and that any regulation of them by authority 
except to protect the rights of others is sure to be mis- 
chievous. . . . The peculiar character of the modern world 
... is that human beings are no longer born to their 
place in life and chained down by an inexorable bond to 
the place they are born to, but are free to employ their 
faculties and such favourable chances as offer, to achieve 
the lot which may appear to them most desirable. Human 
society of old was constituted on a very different principle. 
All were born to a fixed social position, and were mostly 
kept in it by law or interdicted from any means by which 
they could emerge from it. . . . In consonance with this 
doctrine it is felt to be an overstepping of the proper bounds 
of authority to fix beforehand on some general presumption 
that certain persons are not fit to do certain things.. It is 
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now thoroughly known and admitted that if some such pre- 
sumptions exist no such presumption is infallible. ... Hence 
we ought not ... to ordain that to be born a girl instead of a 
boy shall decide the person’s position all through life. , 

The result is that ‘ the social subordination of women 
thus stands out as an isolated fact in modern social 
institutions.’ It is in ‘ radical opposition ’ to ‘ the 
progressive movement, which is the boast of the 
modern world.’ This fact creates a ' primd facie 
presumption ’ against it, ‘ far outweighing any which 
custom and usage could in such circumstances create ’ 
in its favour. 

I will not follow Mr. Mill through the whole 
of his argument, much of which consists of matter, 
not relevant to my present purpose, and not 
agreeable to discuss, though many of his assertions 
provoke reply. There is something — I hardly know 
what to call it ; indecent is too strong a word, but 
I may say unpleasant in the direction of indecorum — 
in prolonged and minute discussions about the 
relations between men and women, and the charac- 
teristics of women as such. I will therefore pass 
over what Mr. Mill says on this subject with a mere 
general expression of dissent from nearly every word/ 
he says. The following extracts show the nature of 
that part of his theory which bears on the question of 
equality : — 

The equality of married persons before the law ... is 
the only means of rendering the daily life of mankind in 
any high sense a school of moral cultivation. Though the 
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truth may not be felt or generally acknowledged for gene- 
rations to come, the only school of genuine moral sentiment 
is society between equals. The moral education of man- 
kind has hitherto emanated chiefly from the law of force, 
and is adapted almost solely to the relations which force 
creates. In the less advanced states of society, people 
hardly recognize any relation with their equals. , To be an 
equal is to be an enemy. Society, from its highest place 
to its lowest, is one long chain, or rather ladder, where every 
individual is either above or below his nearest neighbour, 
and wherever he does not command he must obey. Exist- 
ing moralities accordingly are mainly fitted to a relation of 
command and obedience. Yet command and obedience 
are but unfortunate necessities of human life ; society in 
equality is its normal state. Already in modern life, and 
more and more as it progressively improves, command and 
obedience become exceptional facts in life, equal associa- 
tion its general rule. ... We have had the morality of 
submission and the morality of chivalry and generosity ; the 
time is now come for the morality of justice. 

In alnother part of the book this doctrine is stated 
more fully in a passage of which it will be enough 
for my purpose to quote a very few lines : — 

There are many persons for whom it is not enough that 
the inequality [between the sexes] has no just or legitimate 
defence ; they require to be told what express advantage 
would be obtained by abolishing it To which let me first 
answer, the advantage of having all the most universal and 
pervading of all human relations regulated by justice 
instead of injustice. The vast amount of this gain to 
human nature it is hardly possible by any explanation or 
illustration to place in a stronger light than it is placed in 
by the bare statement to any one who attaches a moral 
meaning to words. 
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These passages showwhat Mr. Mill’s doctrine of 
equality is, and how it forms the very root, the 
essence, so to speak, of his theory about the sub- 
jection of women. I consider it unsound in every 
respect I think that it rests upon an unsound view 
of histoiy, an unsound view of morals, and a gro- 
tesquely distorted view of facts, and I believe that 
its practical application would be as injurious as its 
theory 4 s false. 

The theory may be shortly restated in the follow- 
ing propositions, which I think are implied in or may 
Jbe collected from the extracts given above. 

1. Justice requires that all people should live in 
society as equals. 

2. History shows that human progress has been 
a progress from a ‘ law of force ’ to a condition 
in which command and obedience become ex- 
ceptional. 

3. The ‘ law of the strongest ’ having in this and 
one or two other countries been ‘ entirely abandoned ’ 
in all other relations of life, it may be presumed not 
to apply to the relation between the sexes. 

4. Notorious facts as to the nature of that 
relation show that in this particular case the pre- 
sumption is in fact well founded. 

I dissent from each of these propositions. First, 
as to the proposition that justice requires that all 
people should live in society as equals. I have 
already shown that this is equivalent to the proposi- 
tion that it is expedient that all people should live 
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in society as equals. Can this be proved ? for it is 
certainly not a self-evident proposition. 

I think that if the rights and duties which laws 
create are to be generally advantageous, they ought 
to be adapted to the situation of the persons who 
enjoy or are subject to them. They ought to recog- 
nize both substantial equality and ' substantial in- 
equality, and they should from time to time be so 
moulded and altered as always to represent fairly 
well the existing state of society. Government, in 
a word, ought to fit society as a man’s clothes fit 
him. To establish by law rights and duties which 
assume that people are equal when they are not 
is like trying to make clumsy feet look handsome 
by 'The help of tight boots. No doubt it may be 
necessary to legislate in such a manner as to correct 
the vices of society or to protect it against special 
dangers or diseases to which it is liable. Law in 
this case is analogous to surgery, and the rights and 
duties imposed by it might be compared to the irons 
which are sometimes contrived for the purpose of 
supporting a weak limb or keeping it in some par- 
ticular position. As a rule, however, it is otherwise. 
Rights and duties should be so moulded as to clothe, 
protect, and sustain society in the position which it 
naturally assumes. The proposition, therefore, that 
justice demands that people should live in society as 
equals may be translated thus : — ‘ It Is inexpedient 
that g.ny law should recognize any inequality between 
human beings.’ 


Q 
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’ This appears to me to involve the assertion, 

‘ There are no inequalities between human beings of 
sufficient importance to influence the rights and 
duties which it is expedient to confer upon them.’ 
Jhis proposition I altogether deny. I say that there 
ihre many such differences, some of which are more 
durable and more widely extended than others, and 
of which some are so marked and so important that 
unless kuman nature is. radically changed, we cannot 
even imagine their removal ; and of these the differ- 
ences of age and sex are the most important 

The difference of age is so distinct a case of 
inequality that even Mr. Mill does not object to its 
recognition. He admits, as every one must, that 
pdrhaps a third or more of the average term of 
human life— and that the portion of it in which the 
strongest, the most durable, and beyond all com- 
parison the most important impressions are made 
on human beings, the period in which character is 
formed— must be pa ssed b y every one in a state, of 
submission, dependence, and obeffience to orders the 
f objecS'^"wffich' are usually most imperfectly under- 
I stood by the persons who receive them. Indeed, as 
I have already pointed out, Mr. Mill is disposed 
rather to exaggerate than to underrate the influence 
of education and the powers of educators. Is not 
this a clear case of inequality of the strongest , kind^. 
and' does it not at all events afford a most in- 
structive precedent in favour of the recognition by 
law of a marked natural distinction ? If children 
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were regarded by law as e qjuals.^aduks. the msnlt 
would be somethjng..mfiiutelyatDisethaii>barbarism. It 
would involve a degree of cruelty to the young which 
can hardly be realized even in imagination. The pro- 
ceeding, in short, would be so utterly monstrous and 
irrational that I suppose it never entered into the 
head of .the wildest zealot for equality to propose it 
Upon the practical question all are agreed ; but 
consider the consequences which it involves. It 
involves the consequence that, so far from being 
‘ unfortunate necessities,’ j:omman d and obedience 
sta nd at the very entra nce to life, and preside 
over the most important part of it. It involves 
the consequence that the exertion of power and 
constraint is so important and so indispensable in 
the greatest of all matters, that it is a less evil to 
invest with it every head of a family indiscriminately, 
however unfit he may be to exercise it, than to fail to 
provide for its exercise. It involves the consequence 
that by mere lapse of time and by following the 
promptings of passion men acquire over others a 
position of superiority and of inequality which all 
nations and ages, the most cultivated as well as the 
rudest, have done their best to surround with every 
association of awe and reverence. The title of 
Father is the one which the best part of the human 
race have given to God, as being the least in- 
adequate and inappropriate means of indicating the 
union of love, reverence, and submission. Whoever 
first gave the command or uttered the maxim, ‘Honour 
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thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land,’ had a far better conception of the 
essential conditions of permanent national existence 
and prosperity than the author of the motto Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity. 

Now, if society and government ought to recqg.- 
nize the inequality .of age as the foundation of an 
inequality of rights of this importance, it appears to 
me at least equally clear that they ought to recognize 
the inequality of sex for the same purpose, if it is a 
real inequality. Is it one ? There are some pro- 
positions which it is difficult to prove, because they 
are so plain, and this is one of them. The physical 
differences between the two sexes affect every part 
of the human body, from the hair of the head to 
the soles of the feet, from the siz e and den si ty of the 
bones to the texture of the brain and the character., 
of the^ner vous s^^^'‘'T n^nious people may argue 
about anything, and Mr. Mill does say a great num- 
ber of things about women which, as I have already 
observed, I will not discuss ; but all the talk in the 
world will never shake the proposition that men are 
stronger than women in every shape. They have 
greater muscular and nervous force, greater intel- 
lectual force, greater vigour of character. This ge- 
neral truth, which has been observed under all sorts 
of circumstances and in every age and country, has 
also in every age and country led to a division of la- 
bour between men and women, the general outline of 
which is as familiar and as universal as the general 
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J outline of the differences between them. These 

j 

; are the facts, and the question is whether the law 
; and public opinion ought to recognize this differ- 
: ence ? How it ought to recognize it, what difference 
: it ought to make between men and women as such, 
i is quite another question. 

The first point to consider is whether it ought 
to treat them as equals, although, as I have shown, 
they are not equals, because men are the stronger. 

I will take one or two illustrations. Men, no one 
denies, may, and in some cases ought to be liable 
to compulsory military service. No one, I suppose, 
would hesitate to admit, that if we were engaged 
in a great war it might become necessary, or that 
if necessary it would be right, to have a conscription 
both for the land and for the sea service. Ought 
men and women to be subject to it indiscriminately ? 
If any one says that they ought, I have no more 
to say, except that he has got into the region at 
which argument is useless. But if it is admitted 
that this ought not to be done, an inequality of 
treatment founded on a radical inequality between 
the two sexes is admitted, and if this admission is 
once made, where are you to draw the line ? Turn 
from t he case of liability to military ser vi ce t o that 
; of education, which in Germany is rightly regarded 
j as tEe otEer great branch of State activity, and the 
i same question presents itself in another shape. Are 
Toys and girls to be educated indiscriminately, and 
to be instructed in' the same things ? Are boys 
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to learn to sew, to keep house, and to cook, and 
are girls to play at cricket, to row, and be drilled 
like boys ? I cannot argue with a person who says 

Yes. A person who says No admits an haequality.-. 

betweeji„the...sexes.-C)rL.. which education must be 
founded, and which it must therefore perpetuate and 
perhaps increase. 

* Follow the matter a step further to the vital point 
of the whole question — marriage. Marriage is one 
of the subjects with which it is absolutely necessary 
both for law and morals to deal with in some way 
or other. All that I need consider in reference to 
the present purpose is the question whether the laws 
and moral rules which relate to it should regard it 
as a contract between equals, or as a contract between 
a stronger and a weaker person involving subordina- 
tion for certain purposes on the part of the weaker 
to the stronger. I say that a law which proceeded 

[ on the former and not on the latter of these views 
! would be founded on a totally false assumption, and 
I would involve cruel injustice in the sense of extreme 
(general inexpediency, especially to women. If the 
parties to a contract of marriage are treated as equals, 
it is impossible to avoid the inference that marriage, 
like other partnerships, may be dissolved at pleasure. 
The advocates of women’s rights are exceedingly 
ishy of stating this plainly. Mr. Mill says nothing 
about it in his book on the Subjection of Women, 

* With reference, I suppose, to this passage, which extends to 
p. 231, Mr. Harrison says of me : ‘When he talks about marriage, 
it is in the tone of Petruchio taming the shrew.’ 
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though in one place he comes very near to saying so, 
but it is as clear an inference from his principles as 
anything can possibly be, nor has he ever disavowed 
it.* If this were the law, it would make women the 
slaves of their husbands. A woman loses the quali- 
ties which make her attractive to men much earlier 
than men lose those which make them attractive to 
women. The tie between a woman and young chil- 
dren is generally far closer than the tie between them 
and their father. A woman who is no longer young, 
and who is the mother of children, would thus be 
absolutely in her husband’s power, in nine cases out 
of ten, if he might put an end to the marriage when 
he pleased. This is one inequality in the position^ 
of the parties which must be recognized and provided | 
for beforehand if the contract is to be for their com-.^ 
mon good. A second inequality is this. When a 
man marries, it is generally because he feels himself 
established in life. He incurs, no doubt, a good 
deal of expense, but he does not in any degree im- 
pair his means of earning a living. When a woman 
marries she practically renounces in all but the 
rarest eases the possibility of undertaking any pro- 
fession but one, and the possibility of carrying on 
that one profession in the society of any man but 
one. Here is a second inequality. It would be 
easy to mention others of the deepest importance'' 

* A passage near the end of the ‘ Essay on Liberty ’ ajsion 
irnplies the opinion that divorce ought to be penriitte/ j 
discretion of the parties. See p. 87, ist ed. / 
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but these are enough to show that to treat a contract 
of marriage as a contract between persons who are 
upon an equality in regard of strength, and power to 
protect their interest, is to treat it as being what it 
notoriously is not. 

Again, the conti'act is one which involves sub- 
ordination and obedience on the part of the 
weaker party to the stronger. The proof of this 
is, to my mind, as clear as that of a' proposition in 
Euclid, and it is this ; — 

1. Marriage is a contract, one of the principal 
objects of which is the government of a family. 

2. This government must be vested either by 
law or by contract in the hands of one of the two 
married persons. 

3. If the arrangement is made by contract, the 
remedy for breach of it must either be by law or by 
a dissolution of the partnership at the will of the 
contracting parties. 

4. Law could give no remedy in such a case. 
Therefore the only remedy for breach of the con- 
tract would be a dissolution of the marriage. 

5. Therefore, if rnarriage is to be permanent, 
the government of the family must be put by law 
and by morals in the hands of the husband, for no 


one purposes to give it to the wife. 

K Mr. Mill is totally unable to meet this argument, 
? ^L apparently embraces the alternative that mar- 
4 to be dissoluble at the pleasure of the 
\ After much argfument as to contracts 
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which appear to me visionary, his words are these : — 
‘ Things never come to an issue of downright power 
on one side and obedience on the other except 
where the connection has been altogether a mis- 
take and it would be a blessing to both parties to 
be relieved from it.’ 

This appears to me to show a complete mis- 
apprehension of the nature of family government 
and of the sort of cases in which the question 
of obedience and authority can arise between 
husband and wife. No one contends that a man? 
ought to have power to order his wife about likei 
a slave and beat her if she disobeys him. Such con- 
duct in the eye of the law would be cruelty and ground 
for a separation. The question of obedience arises 
in quite another way. It may, and no doubt 
often does, arise between the very best and most 
affectionate married people, and it need no more 
interfere with their mutual affection than the absolute 
power of the captain of a ship need interfere with 
perfect friendship and confidence between himself 
and his first lieutenant. Take the following set of 
questions ‘ Shall we live on this scale or that ? 
Shall we associate with such and such persons ? 
Shall I, the husband, embark in such an under 
taking, and shall we change our place of residence 
in order that I may do so ? Shall we send our 
son to college ? Shall we send our daughters to 
school or have a governess ? For what profession 
shall we train our sons ? ’ On these and a thousand 
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Other such questions the wisest and the most affection- 
ate people might arrive at opposite conclusions. What 
is to be done in such a case ? for something must 
be done. I say the wife ought to give way. She 
ought to obey her husband, and carry out the view 
at which he deliberately arrives, just as, when the 
captain gives the word to cut away the masts, the 
lieutenant carries out his orders at once, though he 
may be a better seaman and may disapprove them. 

I I also say that to regard this as a humiliation, as a 

( wrong, as an evil in itself, is a mark not of spirit and 
courage, but of a base, unworthy, mutinous disposition 
— a disposition utterly subversive of all that is most 
worth having in life. The tacit assumption involved 
in it is that it is a degradation ever to give up one’s 
own will to the will of another, and to me this appears 
the root of all evil, the negation of that which renders 
any combined efforts possible. No case can be speci- 
fied in which people unite for a common object from 
making a pair of shoes up to governing an empire 
in which the power to decide does not rest some- 
where ; and.what is this but command and obedience ? 
Of course the person who for the time being is in 
command is of all fools the greatest if he deprives 
himself of the advantage of advice, if he is obstinate 
j in his own opinion, if he does not hear as well as de- 
termine ; but it is also practically certain that his 
inclination to hear will be proportioned to the degree 
of importance which he has been led to attach to the 
function of determining. 
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To slim the matter up, it appears to me that all 
the laws and moral rules by which the relation 
between the sexes is regulated should proceed upon 
the principle that their object is to provide for the 
common good of the two great divisions of mankind 
who are connected together by the closest and most, 
durable of all bonds, and who can no more have 
really conflicting interests than the different members 
of the same body, but who are no.t,atld-.tl^lS£T^ 
equals in any of the different forms of strength. 

' This problem law and' mbm^ have solved by 
monogamy, indissoluble marriage on the footing of 
the obedience of the wife to the husband, and a divi- 
sion* of Tabouf with corresponding differences in the 
matters of conduct, manners, and dress. Substan- 
tially this solution appears to me to be right and 
true ; but I freely admit that in many particulars the 
stronger party has in this, as in other cases, abused 
his strength, and made rules for his supposed\j van- 
tage, which in fact are greatly to the injury of\;)th 
parties. It is needless to say anything in detail of 
the stupid coarseness of the laws about the effects of 
marriage on property, laws which might easily be 
replaced by a general statutory marriage settlement 
analogous to those which every prudent person makes 
who has anything to settle. As to acts of violence 
agairist women, by all means make the law on this 
head as severe as it can be made without defeating 
itself As to throwing open to women the one or 
two employments from which they are at present 
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excluded, it is rather a matter of sentiment than of 
practical importance. I need not revive in this place 
a trite discussion. My object at present is simply 
to establish the general proposition that men and 
women are not equals, and that the laws which affect 
their relations ought to recognize that fact. 

I pass to the examination of the opinion that 
laws which recognize any sort of inequality between 
human beings are mere vestiges of the past, against 
which as such there lies the strongest of all pre- 
sumptions. 

Mr. Mill’s view as exhibited in the passages 
above quoted or referred to may, I think, be 
reduced to these two propositions : — i. History 
shows that human progress has been a progress from 
a ‘ law of force ’ to a condition in which command 
and obedience become exceptional. 2. The ‘ law of 
the strongest ’ having in this and one or two other 
countries been ‘ entirely abandoned ’ in all other re- 
lations of life, it may be presumed not to apply to 
the relations between the sexes. 

I think these propositions completely unsound. 
They appear to me to rest on a mistaken view of 
histoiy and on a misinterpretation of its facts. 

In the first place they involve the assumption 
that the progress of society is from bad to good ; 
for to say that it is from good to bad, and that we 
ought to promote it, would be absurd. No doubt, 
however, Mr. Mill’s assumption is that the progress 
of society is from bad to good ; that the changes of 
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the last few centuries in our own and the other leading 
nations of Western Europe and in the United States 
have been changes for the better. 

This is an enormously wide assumption, and it is 
one to which I certainly cannot assent, though I do 
not altogether deny it. I think tha t the progre ss- 
has been mi xed, . ,£^adJy.,-goQd,,attd,4>arth^ 
suspect that in many ways it has been a progress 
from strength to weakness; that people are more 
sensitive, less enterprising and ambitious, less ear- 
nestly desirous to get what they want, and more 
afraid of pain, both for themselves and others, than 
they used to be. If this should be so, it appears to 
me that all other gains, whether in wealth, know- 
ledge, or humanity, afford no equivalent. Strength, 
in all its forms, is life and manhood. To be less 
strong is to be less of a man, whatever else you 
may be. This suspicion prevents«me, for one, from 
feeling any enthusiasm about progress, but I do not 
undertake to say it is well founded. It is not and it 
cannot be more than a suspicion, and the fallacies of 
the imagination in this matter are so obvious and so 
nearly irresistible that it is impossible for any one 
to be too much on his guard against giving way to 
them. The doubt is enough, however, to stop en- 
thusiasm. I do not myself see that our mechanical 
inventions have increased the general vigour of 
men’s characters, though .they have, no doubt, in- 
creased enormously our control over nature. The 
greater part of our humanity appears to me to be a 
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mere increase of nervous sensibility in which I feel 
; no satisfaction at all. It is useless to lament or 
even to blame the inevitable. It is rash to draw 
general conclusions as to the character of a process 
extending over centuries from the observations 
which one man can make in a few years, but it is at 
least equally rash to rejoice over the inevitable, and 
to assume that it is good. To observe and to take 
our part in the changes in which we live is rational ;■ 
but for my part I will neither bless them at all nor 
curse them at all, and no one, I think, has a right to 
do otherwise without showing cause for what he 
does. The inference applicable to the present 
subject is that, even if the inequality between men 
and women is a vestige of the past, and is likely to be 
destroyed by the same process which has destroyed 
so many other things, that is no reason for helping 
the process on. * The" proper reflection upon its 
approaching removal may be, The more’s the pity.' 
Mr. Woodhouse liked his gruel thin, but not too 
thin. At a certain point of wateriness he would 
probably have turned off the tap. If Emma had 
been a disciple of Mr. Mill’s, she might have re- 
marked, ‘ Reflect, dear sir, that you ai'e interrupting 
the stream of progress. Such remains of cohesive- 
ness as are exhibited by the grits which form the sub- 
stratum of your simple meal are relics of the past, and 
as such are probably defects in your gruel instead of 
merits.’ 

Be this as it may, let us consider the question 
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whether the ‘law of force’ — the ‘law of the strongest’ 
— really has been abandoned ? whether if it were 
abandoned it would tend to produce equality ? and 
whether the general course of events in recent times 
has tended or does now tend to set it aside ? First, 
and by way of introduction to the other questions, 
let us consider what it is. 

Force is an absolutely essential element of all 
law whatever. Indeed law is n othing but regu- 
lated force .subjected to particular conditions and 
directed towards particular objects. The abolition 
of the law of force cannot therefore mean the with- 
drawal of the element of force from law, for that 
would be the destruction of law altogether. 

The general tenor of Mr. Mill’s argument rather 
indicates that by the ‘ law of force ’ and the ‘ law of 
the strongest ’ he means force unregulated by any 
law at all. If this was what die meant, he should 
have said it ; but he could not have said it without 
being at once involved in an obvious contradiction 
to facts, for the marria ge institutions of modern 
Europe are anything but a case of force unregulated 
by law. They ar e cases of laws wh i ch regulate in 
the sternest Ymy^ the inpst impetuous of human 
passions. Can any one doubt that the principles 
of monogamy and the indissolubility of marriage 
effectually controlled the most ardent passions of 
the strongest-willed races in the world during the 
dark and the middle ages, or that the control so 
exercised was in its results eminently beneficial to 
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the human race at large and to women in particular ? 
De Maistre claims, and in this case I think justly, 
great credit for the mediaeval clergy for having up- 
held these principles, which are the central principles 
of our version of morals, against the repeated attacks 
which were made upon them by the passions of kings 
and nobles in the most violent periods of history. 

Assuming, then, that the ‘ law of force ’ is a 
somewhat indefinite expression for the general 
importance of force, and that Mr. Mill means to 
assert that force tends to lose its importance, I 
proceed to his whole conception of the theory of 
equality and its history. 

It is no doubt perfectly true that in all the insti- 
tutions of the nations which principally interest us, 
and in particular in such of their institutions as have 
to do with law and government, there is a constant 
tendency to the rejeotion of distinctions and to the 
simplification of laws. This is due to a variety of 
causes. In the first place the societies in question 
have a tendency to increase. The different kingdoms 
into which our own and the other great European 
nations were subdivided in the early stages of our 
history gradually ran into each other. The growth 
of wealth, and changes in the habits of life proceeding 
from an infinite number of causes, not only rendered 
old institutions unsuitable for later times, but in many- 
cases made them unintelligible. Thus, for instance, 
the word murder, which for centuries has been the 
name of a crime, was, it seems, originally the name 
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of a fine laid upon a township in which a person un- 
known was found slain, unless the legal presumption 
that the unknown man was a Dane could be disproved 
by positive testimony that he was an Englishman, 
by a proceeding called a ‘ presentment of Englishry.’ 
The strange distinction introduced in favour of the 
Danes, and maintained in favour of the French, was 
not finally removed till the fourteenth year of Ed- 
ward III. By that time the presentment of Englishry 
had become unmeaning and was abolished, and the 
name of the fine had passed into the name of the 
crime in respect of which the fine was imposed. 

This was one case out of a multitude of the 
growth of equality, by the rejection of a distinction 
between the murders of men of different races which 
had become senseless. Probably every part of the 
institutions of every nation in the world would afford 
illustrations of the same principle. The history of 
the Roman law from the days of the Twelve Tables 
to the time of Justinian is little else than one con- 
tinued illustration of it. Another, and one of the 
utmost importance, is afforded by a process which 
Mr. Mill refers to in a passage quoted above 
about the distinction which exists between the 
present and the former arrangements of society for 
the purpose of assigning to men their position in life. 
In former times, Mr. Mill tells us, ‘ all were born to 
a fixed social position, and were mostly kept in it by 
law or interdicted from any means by which they 
could emerge from it.’ Sir Henry Maine refers to, 
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and to a certain extent gives the theory of, this 
matter in a passage which he sums up by saying, 

« Xhe movement of the progressive societies has 
hitherto been a movement from status to contract 

a movement, that is, from a condition of things in 

which the relations between man and man are de- 
termined by membership of a family or of a tribe, or 
of a conquering or conquered race, towards a con- 
dition of things in which they depend upon contract. 
This is no doubt quite true, and to Sir Henry 
Maine’s account of the matter, which is as interesting 
as it is ingenious, I have no objection to make. I 
will only observe upon it that in this, as in other 
cases, he confines himself to the investigation of or to 
speculations about matters of fact ; and neither says 
nor, as it seems to me, assumes, as Mr. Mill always 
does, that to show that the course of events has in 
fact led from A to B, and appears to be in the direc- 
tion of C, proves that B is better than A, and that C 
is better than B. 

The question with which I have to deal is whether 
these facts authorize Mr. Mill’s two doctrines 
namely, first, the doctrine that the law of the 
strongest, or the law of force, has been abandoned 
in these days — an assertion which, I think, must, for 
,^j|js^easons already assigned, be taken to mean that 
force tends to be less and less important in human 
J.fiaafsl'andr^cond^^^ the doctrine that this aban- 
'feuneht of the law of force is equivalent to the 
‘growth of equality. Both of these doctrines I deny, 
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and I deny that the facts which I have admitted 
tend even to prove them. 

As to the first, I say that all that is proved by the 
fact that statuSy-fe©— ase-*Sir H. Maine’s expression, 
tends to be replaced by contract, is that force changes 
i ts form. S ociety rests ultimately upon force in these 
clays, just as much as it did in the wildest and most 
’’^tormy'peripds of history. Compare Scotland in the. 
fourteenth century with Scotland in the nineteenth 
century. In the fourteenth century the whole 
country was a scene of wild confusion, of which one 
of the most learned of Scott’s novels (though it 
was written after his genius had received its fatal 
blow), ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth,’ gives a striking 
picture. ‘ My name,’ says one of the characters, 

‘ is the Devil’s Dick of Hellgarth, well known in 
Annandale for a gentle Johnstone. I follow the 
stout Laird of Wamphray, who rides with his kins- 
man, the redoubted Lord of . Johnstone, who is 
banded with the doughty Earl of Douglas ; and 
the Earl, and the Lord, and the laird, and I, the 
esquire, fly our hawks where we find our game, and 
ask no man whose ground we ride over.’ Every 
page of the book is full of the feuds of Highland 
and Lowland, Douglas and March, burghers and 
nobles. Clan Chattan and Clan Quhele. The first 
impression on comparing this spirited picture with 
the Scotland which we all know — the Scotland of 
quiet industry, farming, commerce, and amusement, 
is that the fourteenth century was entirely subject to 
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the law of force, and that Scotland in the nineteenth 
century has ceased to be the theatre of force at all. 
Look a little deeper and this impression is as false, 
not to say as childish, as the supposition that a 
clumsy, rowboat, manned -by a quarrelsome crew, 
who can neither keep time with their oars, nor resist 
the temptation to fight among themselves, displays 
force, and that an ocean steamer which will carry 
a townful of people to the end of the earth at 
the rate of three hundred miles a day so smoothly 
that during the greater part of the time they are un- 
conscious of any motion or effort whatever, displays 
none. The force which goes to govern the Scotland 
/bf these days is to the force employed for the same 
i purpose in the fourteenth century what the force of 
} a line-of-battle ship is to the force of an individual 
I prize-fighter. The reason why it works so quietly 
is that no one doubts either its existence, or its 
direction, or its crushing superiority to any individual 
resistance which could be offered to it. The force of 
the chain of champions of whom the Devil’s Dick 
was the last link is now stored up in the vast mass 
of peaceable and rational men, who, in case of need, 
would support the law, and from them it is drawn 
off as required. It can be defied only on the smallest 
possible scale, and by taking it at a disadvantage. 
A criminal may overpower an isolated policeman 
just as a pigmy might with his whole weight hold 
down the last joint of the little finger of a giant’s left 
hand, if the hand were in a suitable position ; but 
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deliberate individual resistance to the law of the land 
for mere private advantage is in these days an im- 
possibility which no one ever thinks of attempting. 
F orce not onlv-meifflas --.ba4;.4n"fnf»st~«^ttey3 
wi Aout_ d i s p.ute. but it does not follow t h at it has 
ceased to e^dst 

This proposition is true, not merely in its general 
and abstract shape, but also of every relation of life 
in detail. Nowhere is it more strikingly illustrated 
than in the relation of marriage. Mr. Mill says : — 

‘ I readily admit that numbers of married people, 
even under the present law (in the higher classes of 
England probably a great majority), live in the spirit 
of a just law of equality. Laws never would be 
improved if there were not numerous persons whose 
moral sentiments were better than the existing laws.’ 
This is an admission that most marriages under the 
existing laws are happy. The reason, says Mr. 
Mill, is because the moral tone of particular classes 
is superior to the law. I say that it is because the 
law is good, and the people in question obey it I 
go beyond Mr. Mill in his opinion about marriages, 
I should say that in all classes of life they are much 
more often happy than otherwise; but I say that, 
is because as a general rule ' both husbands and 
wives keep the solemn promises which they made 
at their marriage, including the wife’s promise to 
obey her husband. Surely the natural inference to 
draw from the fact that an institution works well 
is that it is founded on true principles, and answers 
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its purpose. The administration of justice in this 
country is singularly pure. The inference is, not 
that the judges are superior to the law, but that the 
law in which they are trained is favourable to the 
pure administration of justice. 

Mr. Mill is not quite consistent upon this head, 
for he tells us distinctly that if the family in its best 
forms is a school of sympathy and tenderness, ‘ it is 
still oftener, as respects its chief, a school of wilful- 
ness, overbearingness, unbounded self-indulgence, 
and a double-dyed and idealized selfishness, of which 
sacrifice itself is only a particular form ; ’ the indi- 
vidual happiness of the wife and children ‘ being 
immolated in every shape to his [the head of the 
family’s] smallest preferences.’ ‘What better,’ he 
asks, ‘ is to be looked for under the existing form of 
the institution ?’ If this is at all like the truth, T 
cannot understand how marriage can be or ever can 
have been anything but an odious tyranny and school 
of every kind of vice ; nor can I reconcile such state- 
ments with the one just quoted as to the general hap- 
piness of marriage. Certainly the higher classes of 
society in this country are not less strict in their views 
as to the duties of married life than their inferiors. 
Few ladies would like to be told that they were dis- 
Dbedient wives. F ew gentlemen would feel it other- 
wise than a reproach to learn that they were not 
masters in their own homes ; but how can this be, if 
authority on the one side and obedience on the other 
are fundarrien felly im moral-?- Mr. Mill’s theory in- 
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volves the absurd consequence that good fruit grows 
on a bad tree. Mine involves the natural consequence 
that a good institution produces good results. ThC' 
real reason why the marriages of sensible and well- ; 
educated people in all ranks of life are happy, is 
thatji eop le know- their respective places,.aiuLa£tjaCsl 
cordingly. The power exists and is exercised, but 
as the right to exercise it is undisputed, and as its 
exercise is unresisted, it acts smoothly, and the parties 
concerned are seldom unpleasantly reminded of its 
existence. 

An exact parallel to the case of married life, is 
to be found in the common case of hospitality. Y ou 
go into a handsome, well-appointed house, full of 
well-behaved people. You observe that one of the 
company exerts himself in every possible way to 
promote the enjoyment and to provide for the 
amusement or occupation of the rest, and that he 
in all cases studiously though unostentatiously takes, 
in a certain sense, the lowest place. You are told 
that this man has an undoubted legal right to order 
all the rest out of his house at a moment’s notice — 
say in a storm in the middle of the night — to forbid 
them to touch an article of furniture, to open a book, 
or to eat a crumb of bread : * and this appears harsh ; 

* Mrs. Fawcett (who wrote a pamphlet on this chapter) con- 
sidered that she had answered this by showing that a man who 
exercised this right would not only act in a very brutal manner, 
but expose himself to social penalties by so acting. This is as true 
as it is irrelevant. It is the only remark of Mrs. Fawcett’s which 
I think it necessary to notice, and I notice it only as an illustra- 
tion of what she understands by argument. 
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yet if he were deprived of that right, if the presence 
of his guests rendered its existence doubtful for a 
moment in any particular, not one of them would 
cross his doors ; matters go well, not because the 
master of the house has no powers, but because no 
one questions them, and he wishes to use them for 
the general comfort of the society. 

To say that the law of force is abandoned because 
force is regular, unopposed, and beneficially exercised, 
is to say that day and night are now such well- 
established institutions that the sun and moon are 
mere superfluities. 

It should be observed that though marr ia ge is 
. the most important of all contracts, it is far from 
being the only . which, confers upoa, ono of the 
parties authority over the other. N early every 
contract does so. A man passes his life in a Govern- 
ment office. He contracts to serve the public on 
certain terms. Is there here no authority on the 
part of the employer over the employed ? Dismissal 
from such a post would be as severe a punishment, 
in most cases, as could be inflicted on a man, a far 
more severe punishment than a short term of im- 
prisonment or a heavy fine unaccompanied by dis- 
missal. The power of a French Minister of the 
Interior over an immense multitude of subordinates 
is as I'eal and quite as formidable as the power of a 
feudal lord over his vassals ever was. It is true that 
it is founded on contract and not on status. In the 
one case the man was born to a certain position, 
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and in the other he entered into it by agreement, 
but that makes very little real difference between the 
two cases. In each case there is a stronger and a 
weaker person, and in each the weaker is subject to 
the authority of the stronger. 

The truth is that the change above referred to, 
from status to contract, is very far indeed from 
being universally favourable to equality. I will not 
speculate on the nature of the change itself. It may 
be the best and most glorious of all conceivable 
states of society that all the relations between man 
and man should be resolved into the single re- 
lation of the earning and paying of wages in various 
forms ; but whether this is so or not, it is perfectly 
certain that the result of the arrangement is to pro- 
duce not equality but inequality in its harshest and 
least sympathetic form. The process is this. Society 
is converted into one immense machine, the powers 
of which are all concentrated into one body, which is 
called the public force. It consists of a legislative 
and an executive body backed up in case of need by 
soldiers and policemen. The direction in which this 
force is to act is ascertained by laws which apply 
with, continually increasing precision and inflexibility 
to^ all sorts of cases. Each person is left to make 
use of these laws for his own purposes in his own 
way. They may be reduced to these four ; — 

I. Thou shalt not commit crimes. 2. Thou shalt 
not inflict wrong. 3. Thou shalt perform thy con- 
tracts. 4. Thou and thine may keep whatever you 
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can get. To say that such a state of society is 
favourable to equality, that it tends to supersede 
obedience and command, that it has superseded force, 
and the like, sounds more like a poor kind of irony 
• than anything else. WhaS, equality is there betweqp^ s^ 
the rich and the poor, between the strong and the 
weak, between the good and the bad .'‘ In particular, 
what equality is there between the well-born and 
well-bred man, the son of 'a good, careful, prudent, 
prosperous parent, who has transmitted to him a 
healthy mind and body, and given' him a careful 
education ; and the ill-born, ill-bred man whose parents 
had nothing to teach which was not better unlearned, 
and nothing to transmit which would not have been 
better uninherited. It is quite true that in these 
days we have not much titular inequality. It is quite 
true that we have succeeded in cutting political 
power into very little bits, which with our usual 
hymns of triumph we are continually mincing, till it 
seems not unlikely that many people may come to 
think that a single man’s share of it is not worth 
havihg at all. But with all this, real subs tantial 
inequalities in every respect, jnequahties .Qf wje^tJl 
li ina^alities of ,taleixt,.Q£ education, of sentiment^ and 
j of religious belief, and therefore inequalities in the 
most binding of all obligations, never wei'e so great 
as tKey are at this rnoipenL,, I doubt rriuch whether 
drparticular persons over their neighbours 
has ever in any age of the world been so well defined 
and so easily and safely exerted as it is at present 
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If in old times a slave was inattentive, his master 
might no doubt have him maimed or put to death or 
flogged ; but he had to consider that in doing so he 
was damaging his own property, that when the slave 
had been flogged he would still continue to be his 
slave; and that the flogging might make him mis- 
chievous or revengeful, and so forth. If a modern 
servant misconducts himself, he can be turned out of 
the house on the spot, and another can be hired as 
easily as you would call a cab. To refuse the dis- 
missed person a character may very likely be equiva- 
lent to sentencing him to months of suffering and 
to a permanent fall in the social scale. Such punish- 
ments are inflicted without appeal, without reflection, 
without the smallest disturbance of the smooth surface 
of ordinary life. 

The older mode of organizing society has, like 
other things, been made the subject of much 
romantic exaggeration, but it is clear that it had a 
side which was favourable to poverty and weakness, 
though it produced its inequalities, as our own social 
maxims do. To try to make men equal by altering 
social arrangements is like trying to make the cards 
of equal value by shuffling the pack. Men are^ 
. fundamentally unequal^^and, A will show 

itself arr ang e society as_ jou like. Jf the object 
were to secure the greatest amount of equality, the 
way to do it would be by establishing a system of 
distinctions, a social hierarchy corresponding as 
nearly as possible to the real distinctions between 
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men, and by making the members of each class ■ 
equal among themselves. Something by no means 
unlike this has actually been done by the caste 
system in India, and the result is that Hindoo 
society, though in some ways elastic and possessed 
cf a considerable power of assimilating new ideas, 
is stable and conservative to a degree utterly 
unknown and hardly even imaginable in Europe. 
If we were possessed of any test by which men 
could be marshalled according to their intrinsic 
differences with unfailing accuracy, we should really 
obtain the repose, the absence of conscious and 
painful restraint, the calm play of unresisted and 
admitted force which people appear to expect from 
the establishment of what they call equality. The 
establishment of even this ideal state of things 
would leave some of the most important of social 
problems unsolved, but it is almost an identical 
proposition that it would afford not merely the best 
but the only full solution of the great problem of 
harmonising self interest with the interests of the 
public at large. A nation in which every one held 
the position for which he was best fitted, and in 
which every one was aware of that fact, would be a 
nation in which every man’s life would be passed in 
doing that which would be at once most agreeable 
to himself and most beneficial to his neighbours, and 
such a nation would have solved at all events several 
of the great problems of life. 

It is needless to insist on the plain fact that 
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such an ideal is unattainable; but the maintenance 
of broad and well-marked distinctions which really 
exist at a given time and place is a step towards it. 
The distinctions of age and sex are universal. 
Distinctions of race are at given times and places 
most important, and the fact that they have been 
exaggerated and abused is no reason for denying 
their existence. Distinctions of wealth and of the 
education and other qualities which are associated 
with the acquisition and retention of wealth are no 
less real. Such distinctions will continue to exist 

, H 

and to produce inequalities of every description, 
whether or not they are recognized by law, and 
whether or not they are permitted to affect the dis- 
tribution of political authority. Leave them to find 
their own level by unrestricted competition, and they 
will display themselves in their most naked and their 
harshest form. 

Let us suppose, to take a single illustration, 
that men and women are made as equal as law 
can make them, and that public opinion followed 
the law. Let us suppose that marriage became 
a mere partnership dissoluble like another ; that 
women were expected to earn their living just like 
men; that the notion of anything like protection 
due from the one sex to the other was thoroughly 
rooted out ; that men’s manners to women became 
identical with their manners to men ; that the 
cheerful concessions to acknowledged weakness, the 
obligation to do for women a thousand things which 
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it would be insulting to offer to do for a man, which 
we inherit from a different order of ideas, were 
totally exploded ; and what would be the result ? 
The result would be that women would become 
men’s slaves and drudges, that they would be made 
to feel their weakness and to accept its consequences 
to the very utmost Sub mission and protectinn are 
correlative. ' Withdraw the one and the other is 
lost, and force will assert itself a hundred times 
more harshly through the law of contract than ever 
it did through the law of status. Disguise it how 
I you will, it isjfey:£e,in.-,ans,.j§hapg_py 
I determines. JiLe,jcelatifiRS between human beings, 1 1 
is far less harsh when it is subjected to the pro- 
visions of a general law made with reference to 
broad general principles than when it acts through 
a c(»itract, the terms of which are settled by in- 
dividuals according to their own judgment. The 
terms of the marriage relation as settled by the law 
and religion of Europe are an illustration, of course 
on an infinitely wider and more important scale, of 
the very principle which in our own days has led to 
the prohibition of the employment of little children 
in certain classes of factories and of women in 
coalpits. 

To _ recapitulate, I think that equality ,has^,t^^ 
'^ith justice, exceptjp. the narrow 
sense of judicial impartiality ; jhat it cannot be 
affirmed' to be expedient in the most important 
relations of social life ; and that does not 
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warrant the assertion that for a great length of time 
there has been a continual progress in the direction 
of the removal of all distinctions between man and 
man, though it does warrant the assertion that 
the form in which men’s natuml inequalities display 
themselves and produce their results changes from 
one generation to another, and tends to operate 
rather through contracts made by individuals than 
through laws made by public authority for the 
purpose of fixing the relations between human beings. 

I now proceed to the most important of the 
remaining senses of the word ‘ equality ’ — the equa l 

power. This is perhaps the 
most definite sense which can be attached to the 
vague general word ‘ equality.’ It is undoubtedly 
true that for several generations a process has been 
going on all over our own part of the world w|iich 
may be described, not inaccurately, as the sub- 
division of political power. The accepted theory of 
government appears to be that everybody should 
have a vote, that the Legislature should be elected 
by these votes, and that it should conduct all the 
public business of the country through a committee 
which succeeds for the time in obtaining its con- 
fidence. This theory, beyond all question, has 
gone forth, and is going forth conquering and to 
conquer. The fact of its triumph is as clear as 
the sun at noonday, and the probability that its 
triumphs will continue for a longer time than we 
need care to think about is as strong as any such 
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probability can well be. The question is, what will 
a reasonable man think of it ? I think he will 
criticize it like any other existing fact, and with as 
little partiality on either side as possible ; but I 
am altogether at a loss to understand how it can 
rouse enthusiastic admiration in any one whatever. 
It certainly has done so for some reason or other. 
Nearly every newspaper, and a very large pro- 
portion of modern books of political speculation, 
regard the progress of democracy, the approaching 
advent of universal suffrage, with something ap- 
proaching to religious enthusiasm. To this I for 
one object. 

In the first place, it will be well to point out a 
distinction which, though perfectly clear and of 
the utmost importance, is continually overlooked. 
Legislate how you will, esteblish universal suffrage, 
if you think proper, as a law which can never be 
broken. You are still as far as ever from equality. 
Political po wer has changed its shape but not its 
nature. _ The result of cutting it up into little bits 
is simply that the man who can sweep the greatest 
number of them into one heap will govern the rest. 
The strongest man in some form or other will always 
rule. If the government is a military one, the 
qualities which make a man a great soldier will 
make him a ruler. If the government is q 
monarchy, the qualities which kings value in coun- 
sellors, in generals, in administrators, will give 
power. In a pure democracy the ruling men will 
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be the wirepullers and their friends ; but they will 
no more be on an equality with the voters than 
soldiers or Ministers of .State are on an equality 
with the subjects of a monarchy. Changes in the 
form of a government alter the conditions of supe- 
riority much more than its nature. In some ages a 
powerful character, in others cunning, in others 
powers of despatching business, in others eloquence, 
in others a good hold upon current commonplaces 
and facility in applying them to practical purposes v 
will enable a man to, climb on to his neighbours’ 
shoulders and direct them this way or that ; but in 
all ages and under all circumstances the rank arid 
<£Ie_ai:e-<iireeted"‘by headers of one kind or another, 
who get the command of their collective force. The 
leading men in a trade union are as much the. 
superiors and rulers of the members of the body at 
large, and the general body of the members are as 
much the superiors and rulers of each individual 
member, as the master of a family or the head of a 
factory is the ruler and superior of his servants or 
workpeople. 

In short, the subdivision of political power has 
no more to do with equality than with liberty. 
The question whether it is a good thing or a bad 
ofte stands on its own ground, and must be decided 
by direct reference to its effects. They are infi- 
nitely numerous and complicated, and it would be 
idle to try to describe them fully or even to give full 
illustrations of their character. The point to which 

s 
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I wish to direct attention is one which is continually 
overlooked because it is unpleasant — namely, that 
whatever may be the strong- side of popular insti- 
tutions as we know them, they have also a weak and 
dangerous side, and by no means deserve that blind 
admiration and universal chorus of applause with 
which their progress is usually received. 

If I am asked. What do you propose to substitute 
for universal suffrage ? Practically, What have you 
to recommend ? I answer at once. Nothing. The 
whole current of thought and feeling, the whole 
stream of human affairs, is setting with irresistible 
force in that direction. The old ways of living, 
many of which were just as bad in their time as any 
of our devices can be in ours, are breaking down all 
over Europe, and are floating this way and that like 
haycocks in a flood. Nor do I see why any wise 
man should expend much thought or trouble on 
trying to save their wrecks. The waters are out 
and no human force can turn them back, but I do not 
see why as we go with the stream we need sing 
Hallelujah to the river god. I am not so vain as to 
suppose that anything that I can say will do either 
good or harm to any perceptible degree, but an 
attempt to make a few neutral observations on a 
process which is all but universally spoken of with 
passion on one side or the other may interest a few 
readers. 

The substance of what I have to say to the dis- 
advantage of the theory and practice of universal 
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suffrage is that it tends to invert what I should have 
regarded as the true and natural relation between 
wisdom and folly. I think that wise anjd, good men 
ought to rule those wEoare foolish and bad. To 
say that" the “sole function of the wise and good is to 
preach to their neighbours, and that eveiy one indis- 
criminately should be left to do what he likes, and 
should be provided with a rateable share of the 
sovereign power in the shape of a vote, and that the 
result of this will be the direction of power by 
wisdom, seems to me to be the wildest romance that 
ever got possession of any considerable number of 
minds. 

As to the character of our present rulers, let us 
hear Mr. Mill. He is speaking of the year 1859, 
but I do not think matters have altered much since 
then. Mr. Mill says (‘ Essay on Liberty,’ chap, iii.) 
of the governing class of England — meaning ‘ chiefly 
the middle class ’ — ‘ Their thinking is done for' 
them by men much like themselves, addressing them 
or speaking in their name on the spur of the mo- 
ment through the newspapers.’ ‘ I am not,’ he adds, 

‘ complaining of this. I do not assert that anything 
better is compatible as a general rule with the pre- 
sent low state of the human mind. But that does 
not hinder the government of mediocrity from being 
mediocre government. No government by a demo- 
cracy or a numerous aristocracy, either in its political 
acts or in the opinions, qualities, and tone of mind 
which it fosters, ever did or ever could rise above 
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mediocrity, except in so far as the sovereign many 
have let themselves be guided (which in their best 
times they always have done) by the counsels and 
^ influence of a more highly gifted and instructed one 
or few.’ The parenthesis, I think, would apply 
chiefly to a few years in the history of Athens ; but 
be this as it may, I need not repeat the quotations 
which I have already made from the same chapter 
about the way in which ‘ society has now fairly got 
the better of the individual.’ The substance of it is 
that we all live under a leaden rule of petty con- 
temptible opinions which crushes all individuality. 
The moral is this : ‘ The greatness of England is 
now all collective ; individually small, we only appear 
capable of anything great by our habit of combining ; 
and with this our moral and religious philanthropists 
are perfectly contented. But it was men of another 
stamp than this that made England what it has been, 
and men of another stamp will be needed to prevent 
its decline.’ ‘ The mind itself is bowed to the yoke ; 
even in what people do for pleasure conformity is 
the first thing thought of ; they like in crowds ; they 
exercise choice only among things commonly done.’ 
There is much more to the same purpose which 
I need not quote. It would be easy to show from 
other parts of Mr. Mill’s later works what a low 
opinion he has of mankind at large.* His whole 

* Mr. Morley refers to this in connection with my assertion on 
p. 47, that ‘ the great defect of Mr. Mill’s later writings seems to 
me to be that he has formed too favourable an estimate of human J 
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essay on the Subjection of Women goes to prove that 
of the two sexes which between them constitute the 
human race, one has all the vices' of a tyrant, and the 
other all the vices of a slave. Families are generally 
schools of selfishness ‘ double-dyed and idealized,’ 
All women are either bribed or intimidated, and 
men have reduced them to that position. What the 
children must be who have such homes and such 
educators it is needless to say. All this, and much 
else of the same kind, appears to me to be harsh, 
unjust, and exaggerated; but I am entitled to ask 
how a man who thinks thus of his fellow-creatures 
can, with any degree of consistency, be the advocate 
of liberty in the sense of the negation of all govern- 
ment, and of equality in any sense at all ? Given a 
herd of stupid fools who are never to be coerced, and 
who are to keep every one from rising above their 
own level, and what will you ever get to the end of 
time except a herd of stupid fools ? Mankind upon 
this system would be like a set of what Strauss 
calls the Ur-affen, or primeval apes of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory, with just sense enough to defeat the opera- 
tion of natural selection. Their one maxim would 
be to single out every ape who had got a few rudi- 
ments of human qualities in him, and, instead of 

nature.’ He asks, ‘ which of these contradictory assertions ’ I ‘ wish 
to stand by.’ The statements are consistent Mr. Miil may have 
‘ formed too favourable an estimate of human nature ’ (i.e. in the 
abstract and in the future), ‘ and yet have had a low opinion of 
mankind at large,’ i.e. of tlie actual concrete world before him. 
See p. 300 as to the habits of mind which might lead him to do so. 
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making him their king, stone him to death. ‘ N on 
mens hie sermo.’ I merely point out the tendency 
of a celebrated theory, but after it has been fully 
discounted, I think that some truth unquestionably 
remains in it. 

I should certainly not agree with Mr. Mill’s opinion 
that English people in general are dull, deficient 
in originality, and as like each other as herrings 
in a barrel appear to us. Many and many a fisher- 
man, common sailor, workman, labourer, gamekeeper, 
policeman, non-commissioned officer, servant, and 
small clerk, have I known who were just as distinct 
from each other, just as original in their own way, 
just as full of character, as men in a higher rank of 
life. 

For my part I should limit myself to this, that 
the number of people who are able to carry on any- 
i thing like a systematic train of thought, or to grasp 
the bearings of any subject consisting of several 
! parts, is exceedingly small. I should add to this that 
the work of governing a great nation, if it is to be 
done really well, requires an immense amount of 
special knowledge and the steady, restrained, and 
I calm exertion of a great variety of the very best 
: talents which are to be found in it. 

I never yet met with any one who denied that if 
the institutions by which this country is governed 
were constructed solely with a view to the efficient 
transaction of public business, they would have to 
assume a very different shape from their present one. 
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No one can justify, though he may explain, upon his- 
torical grounds, an arrangement by which the whole 
government of the country is vested in a popular 
assembly like the House of Commons, ruling as 
king through a committee which may be dismissed at 
a moment’s notice. This committee, while it is in 
power, has to work through a set of public offices, " 
hardly one of which has even any pretence to have 
been specially adapted for its work, while all the 
more important of them were established with re- 
ference to a state of things which has long since 
passed away. Some degree of permanence, some 
amount of discretionary_anthority, some scope for the j,, 
formation and execution of considerable schemes, 
are the very first essentials of good government. 
U nder the system which universal suffrage has given 
and is giving to us they are all but entirely wanting. 
Endless discussion, continual expfcui^km^ the 
gtafit statement and re-statement to Parliament of 
every matter on ivhich Government is to act hamper 
to, the last degree the process of governing. No-' 
thing can be done at all till the importance of doing 
it has been made obvious to the very lowest capa-f 
city ; and whatever can be made obvious to such 
capacities is sure in course of time to be done, 
although it may be obvious to people capable of 
taking a wider view that it ought not to be done. 
When once done, it is the hardest thing in the world 
to get it undone. 

The net result of these evils, all of which are 
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the direct consequence of the system of having the 
government of the country directly subordinated to 
the rule of the majority of the voters for the time 
being, of making it, in other words, as nearly as may 
be a faithful representative of the fluctuations of 
public feeling and opinion, has never been fully stated, 
nor do I think it can be so stated. A few observa- 
tions on the subject will, however, be worth making, 
as they will afford a general indication of the enor- 
mous price which we pay for the advantages of ob- 
taining the general consent to whatever is done and 
of interesting a great many people in the transaction 
of public affairs. 

Assume that arrangements had been made by 
which a body of able men were able to devote their 
time continuously, steadily, and systematically to the 
task of employing the public force for the general 
welfare of the community, and assume that they 
could follow out their views without being obliged 
to be continually stopping to obtain the popular con- 
sent at every step. Would there be no work fpr 
them to do ? I say there would in every department 
of the State be more work than any one generation 
of such men could hope to accomplish, and I further 
say that the greater part of it is going and will go 
undone, and that much of it is ill done simply because 
there is so little continuity, so little permanent author- 
ity vested under our syitom in any ,one,„ whatever, 
In proof of this, I will refer shortly to the business 
of the principal departments of government. I pass 
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over the Prime Minister with the remark that in the 
present state of things his parliamentary qualities are 
nearly everything and his administrative functions 
comparatively small. After him the first great officer 
of State is the Lord Chancellor. What with proper 
assistance he might do in the way of law reform I 
need not say. The reduction of the law and of the 
judicial institutions of the country to a rational shape 
is a question of time, labour, and special knowledge. 
The real difficulty, I do not say an insuperable one, 
but the real difficulty lies in the constitution of Par- 
liament, and in the system of party government which 
make's every man who is out of office pick holes in 
the work of every man who is in office, and every 
man who is in office considers, not what is the best 
thing to be .done, bu t what -he,-is most likely to be 
able to carry in spite of opposition. No one ac- 
quainted with blie subject can doubt that a systematic 
reform of the law would facilitate every business 
transaction in the country, add enormously to the 
value of every acre of land in it, and convert law 
into an embodiment of justice, a real standard of 
conduct in every department of life, and so produce 
a great effect on both the intellect and the morals of 
the country. 

Next to the Lord Chancellor comes the Lord 
President of the Council. One of the first things 
which would occur to such a government as I have 
supposed to exist (if indeed it would not be pre- 
supposed in the establishment of such a government) 
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would be the reflection that the present constitution 
of the Cabinet and the public offices is about as ill- 
j conceived an arrangement for the real despatch of. 
business as could be contrived, however well it may- 
be adapted to the exigencies of party government.- 
The original idea of the Privy Council, as appears 
from their proceedings, was far better suited to that 
purpose, though I do not say it is fit for these times. 
This is not the place for technicalities which scarcely 
any one understands, but in general terms I may ob- 
serve that a council for the real transaction of business 
ought to exercise a direct superintendence over every 
department of the government, and. ought, either by 
means of committees or otherwise, to be kept aware 
of all the great executive questions which arise in 
different parts of the government and to give orders 
upon them. As matters now stand, each department 
is a little State with its own little king for the time 
being, and the control of the whole over the diffe- 
rent parts is loose and vague to the highest possible 
degree. Each Minister may act as he likes in his 
own dominions up to the point at which any question 
before him seems likely to attract the attention of 
Parliament and threaten the stability of the Ministry. 
This is not the way to get important questions well 
settled. If the Cabinet were a real steady govern- 
ing council whose duty it was to pass orders on all 
J the most important matters which might arise in the 
different departments. Cabinet Ministers would have 
to work a great deal harder thcin they do at present 
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at Other matters than making speeches and pre- 
paring to answer parliamentary questions. 

After the President of the Council come the five 
Secretaries of State. Of their offices, the Colonial 
Office, the War Office, the Admiralty, and the India 
Office have, and can have, very little to gain and 
they have everything to lose by uncertainty of tenure 
and continual accountability to every voter in England 
through his representatives. The relations between 
England and the colonies, and England and India, 
are relations which it is hardly possible to conduct 
in a satisfactory way through Parliament. The best 
thing that Parliament can do with these subjects, 
generally speaking, is to let them alone, and to a 
great extent it does so. A smaller and better in- 
structed body, however, dealing with these matters 
steadily and quietly, might render great services to 
every part of the British Empire, or rather to every 
part of the two empires, colonial and Indian. With 
regard to the organization of the army and navy, it 
hardly admits of a question that they are special 
matters dependent upon special knowledge which has 
hardly any connection at all with party politics. 

The Home Office, perhaps, affords the strongest 
of all possible illustrations of the extent of the field 
.which lies open for government If any one were 
to attempt to say what the internal government of 
England is, how it is carried on, or how it is super- 
intended, he would be smothered in the attempt 
under a chaos of acts, charters, commissioners, 
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boards, benches, courts, and vestries of all sorts and 
conditions, which have no unity, are subject to no 
central control in most instances, and are supposed 
to atone for all their other defects by what French- 
men praise as ‘ le self-government,’ which not un- 
frequently means the right to misgovern your imme- 
diate neighbours without being accountable for it to 
any one wiser than yourself. Can any one doubt 
that if this jungle of institutions were carefully ex- 
amined by any one who had at once the will and the 
power to set things to rights, the subjects of educa- 
tion, crime, pauperism, health, and others too numer- 
ous to mention or hint at, might be set in quite a new 
light ? Even as things are, a great deal of late 
years has been done in all these matters, and pro- 
bably more will be done ; but it might be_ don e 
infinitely quicker and Jietter if the, consent of feweF 
peopl^ ^as required ^ to what, if not .absokitely 

Foreign policy perhaps affords as strong an 
illustration as can be given of the importance of 
special knowledge. There is no department of 
public affairs (if we except Indian and colonial 
affairs) in which the general level of knowledge is 
so low. There is none in which popular passions 
are so violent, so ill-instructed, or so likely to pro- . 
duce incalculable mischief. The intensity of the 
ignorance of the great mass of English people about 
France and Germany could only be equalled by the 
fierce excitement and unruly and irrational state of 
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sympathy into which they were thrown by the pro- 
gress of the war. In reference, however, to foreign 
affairs, what is required is rather the acquisition of 
knowledge than either administrative or legislative 
activity. The organization of a diplomatic service, 
which might be, so to speak, the eyes of the nation 
as regarded foreign affairs, might often make the 
difference between peace and war, and might even 
enable us to avert invasion. 

As to financial affairs, of course popular consent, 
given in some distinct and substantial form, is 
essential to taxation, and this is the historical ex- 
planation of the gradual assumption of sovereignty 
by the House of Commons. This consideration, no 
doubt, must always limit the extent to which govern- 
ment by a well-instructed few could be carried, and 
it is perhaps the most obvious and conclusive of the 
many obvious and conclusive reasons why no great 
change in the principles of the machinery of govern- 
ment can be expected by any reasonable man. I do 
not for a moment suggest that we can be governed 
otherwise than we are. I fully admit that for 
practical purposes the best course is to get out of 
our tools such work as is to be got out of them. I 
merely wish to refer to the fact that thei'e are two 
sides to the account, and to excuse myself for not 
sharing in the general enthusiasm on the subject 
of our institutions. I do not say that any other in- 
stitutions are or have been much better. The folly, 
the weakness, the ignorance of men leave deep 
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marks on all human institutions, and they are quite 
as legible here and now as in any other time or 

■ place. 

* EauaJitv .. like Lib£jaY,,aanears a bigl. 

name for a small thing. The enthusiasm about it in 
recent times seems to me to have been due princi- 
pally to two circumstances : the invidious position 
of the French privileged classes before the Revo- 

I lution, and the enormous development of wealth 
in the United States. The first of these was, no 
doubt, a case in which distinctions had been main- 
tained long after they had ceased to have any 
meaning whatever or to be of any sort of use. 
Such cases are very common. Men have a passion 
for pluming themselves upon anything which dis- 
tinguishes them from their neighbours, and eic- 
aggeration on one side is met by passion on the 
other. The case of the French privileged classes 
certainly was as gross a case of a distinction without 
a difference as has ever occurred in the world, and 
the French were just in the mood to become rhetor- 
ical about it, and to make it the subject not of rational 
quiet alteration, but of outbursts of pathetic and 
other nonsense, the effects of which will long be felt 
in the world. Few things in history seem to me so 
beggarly as the degree to which the French allowed 
themselves to be excited about such things. It was 
shameful to permit them to grow, and more shame- 
ful not to be able to put them down in a quiet way 
without fireworks and theatrical illusions. 
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The success of equality in America is due, I 
think, mainly to the circumstance that a large 
number of people, who were substantially equal in all 
the more important matters, recognized that fact and 
did not set up unfounded distinctions. How far 
they actually are equal now, and how long they will 
continue to be equal when the population becomes 
dense, is quite another question. It is also a question, ; 
which I cannot do more than glance at in two words 
in this place, whether the enormous development of 
equality in America, the rapid production of an 
immense multitude of commonplace, self-satisfied, 
and essentially slight people is an exploit which the 
whole world need fall down and worship. 

v Upon the whole, I think that what little can be ^ 
truly said of equality is that as a fact human beings 
are not equal ; that in their dealings with each other 
they ought to recognize real inequalities where they 
exist as much as substantial equality where it exists. 
That they are equally prone to exaggerate real dis- 
tinctions, which is vanity, and to deny their exis- 
tence, which is envy. Each of these exaggerations 
is a fault, the latter being a peculiarly mean and 
cowardly one, the fault of the weak and discon- 
tented. The recognition of substantial equality 
where it exists is merely the avoidance of an error. 

It does not in itself affect the value of the things 
recognized as equals, and that recognition is usually 
a step towards the development of inherent in- 
equalities. If all equally are forbidden to commit 
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crime, and are bound to keep their contracts, the 
sober, the far-seeing, and the judicious win, and the 
flighty, the self-indulgent, and the foolish lose. 
Equality, therefore, if not like liberty, a word of 
negation, is a word of relation. It tells us nothing 
definite unless we know what two or more things 
are affirmed to be equal and what they are in them- 
selves, and when we are informed upon these points 
we get only statements about matters of fact, true 
or false, important or not, as it may be. 




CHAPTER VI. 

FRATERNITY. 

I NOW come to examine the last of the three 
doctrines of the Democratic creed — Fraternity. 
That upon some terms and to some extent it is| 
desirable that men should wish well to and should I 
help each other is common ground to every one. i 
At the same time I cannot but think that many per- 
sons must share the feeling of disgust with which I 
for one have often read and listened to expressions 
of general philanthropy. Such love is frequently an 
insulting intrusion. Lord Macaulay congratulated 
England on having been hated by Barere. To 
hate England was, he observed, the one small 
service which Barere could do to the country. I 
know hardly anything in literature so nauseous as 
Rousseau’s expressions of love for mankind when 
read in the light of his confessions. ‘ Keep your 
love to yourself, and do not daub me or mine with, 
it,’ is the criticism which his books always suggest 
to me. So far from joining in Mr. Swinburne’s 
odd address to France, ‘ Therefore thy sins which 
are many are forgiven thee because thou hast loved 
much,’ it appears to me that the French way of 


T 
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loving the human race is the one of their many 
sins which it is most difficult to forgive. It is 
not love that one wants from the great mass of 
mankind, but respect and justice. It would be 
pedantic to attempt anything like a definition of love, 
but it may be said to include two elements at least — 
first, pleasure in the kind of friendly intercourse, 
whatever it may be, which is appropriate to the 
position of the persons who love each other ; and 
next, a mutual wish for each other’s happiness. If 
two people are so constituted that such intercourse 
between them as is possible is not agreeable to either 
party, or if their views of what constitutes happiness 
are conflicting, I do not see how they can love each 
other. Take, on the one side, a Roman Catholic 
priest passionately eager for the conversion of here- 
tics, and deeply convinced that the greatest happiness 
of a heretic is that of being converted to the Roman 
Catholic religion. Take, on the other hand, a per- 
son who has long since made up his mind against 
the Roman Catholic religion and wishes for no 
fui'ther discussion upon the subject. The priest’s 
love to the heretic if he happened to love him would 
be a positive nuisance to the heretic. The priest’s 
society would be no pleasure to the heretic, and that 
which the priest would regard as the heretic’s hap- 
piness, the heretic would regard as misery. 

Love between the sexes is an evil if it is not 
mutual. No honourable man or woman would desire 
to be loved by a woman or man unless they intended 
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to return that love. Of course no one doubts that the 
greater part of the happiness of mankind arises from 
the various forms of friendly feeling which they enter- 
tain towards each other, and the various services 
which in consequence of it they do each other ; but 
it is one thing to feel this, and . quite another to 
believe that a general love for all the human race 
is destined to become a universal religion which 
will supply the place of all the old ones. 

This worship and service of humanity in the 
abstract are taught in many shapes. The one which 
I propose to examine is to be found in Mr. Mill’s 
essay on Utilitarianism. It shares the merit which 
is characteristic of all his writings of being the 
gravest, the clearest, and the most measured state- 
ment with which I, at all events, am acquainted of 
the dogmatic form of the popular sentiment. The 
following are the passages in which Mr. Mill states his 
theory. They occur in the second, the third, and 
the fifth chapters of his essay on Utilitarianism : — 

The utilitarian standard ■. . . is not the agent’s own 

happiness, but the greatest amount of happiness altogether : 
and if it may possibly be doubted whether a noble charac- 
ter is always the happier for its nobleness, there can be no 
doubt that it makes other people happier, and that the 
"world in general is immensely a gainer by it. . . . As 

between his own happiness and that of others, utilitarianism 
requires him (the agent) to be as strictly impartial as a 
disinterested and benevolent spectator. In the golden rule 
of Jesus of Nazareth we read the complete spirit of the 
ethics of utility. To do as one would be done by, and to 
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love one's neighbour as oneself, constitute the ideal per- 
fection of utilitarian morality. ... The greatest- 
happiness principle ... is a mere form of words 
without rational signification unless one person's happiness 
supposed equal in degree (with the proper allowance for 
kind) is counted for exactly as much as another’s. Those 
conditions being supplied, Bentham’s dictum, ^ Everybody 
to count for one, nobody for more than one,’ might be 
written under the principle of utility as an explanatory 
commentary. The equal claim of everybody to happiness 
in the estimation of the moralist and the legislator involves 
an equal claim to all the means of happiness, except in 
so far as the inevitable conditions of human life and the 
general interest in which that of every individual is included 
set limits to the maxim ; and those limits ought to be 
strictly construed. 

Such is Mr. MilFs answer to the question. What 
is the object of morals ? What do you mean by 
right and wrong ? Let us see how he answers the 
question, Why should we do right ? In the chapter 
which he devotes to this subject he points out with 
truth that the external sanctions of morals apply as 
well to the utilitarian as to any other system, and 
that the same may be said of the conscientious 
sanction, but he finds the final sanction in an allied 
though somewhat different order of ideas, which he 
describes as ^ a natural basis of sentiment for utili- 
tarian morality.’ 

This it is which, when once the general happiness is 
recognized as the ethical standard, will constitute the 
strength of the utilitarian morality. This firm foundation is 
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that of the social feelings of mankind — the desire to be 
in unity with our fellow-creatures, which is already a power- 
ful principle in human nature, and, happily, one of those 
which tend to become stronger without express inculcation, 
from the influences of advancing civilization. The social 
state is at once so natural, so necessary, and so habitual to 
man, that, except in some unusual circumstances, or by an 
effort of voluntary abstraction, he never conceives himself 
othenvise than as a member of a social body ; and this 
association is riveted more and more as mankind are 
further removed from the state of savage independence. 
Any condition, therefore, which is essential to a state of 
society becomes more and more an inseparable part of 
every person’s conception of the state of things which 
he is born into, and which is the destiny of a human being* 
Now, society between human beings, except in the relation 
of master and slave, is manifestly impossible on any other 
footing than the interests of all are to be consulted. Society 
between equals can only exist on the understanding 
that the interests of all are to be regarded equally. And 
since, in all states of civilization every person except an 
absolute monarch has equals, every one is obliged to live on 
these terms "with somebody ; and, in every age, some advance 
is made towards a state in which it will be impossible to 
live permanently on other terms with anybody. In this way 
people grow up unable to conceive as possible to them a 
total disregard of other people^s interests. They are under 
a necessity of conceiving themselves as at least abstaining 
from all the grosser injuries, and (if only for their own pro- 
tection) living in a state of constant protest against them. 
. . . Not only does all strengthening of social ties and 

all healthy growth of society give to each individual a 
stronger personal interest in practically consulting the 
welfare of others : it also leads him to identify his feelings 
more and more with their good, or at least with an ever 
greater degree of practical consideration for it He comes 
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as though instinctively to be conscious of himself as a being 
who of course pays a regard to others. The good of others 
becomes to him a thing naturally and necessarily to be 
attended to like any of the physical conditions of our 
existence. 

Every one is interested in promoting' this feeling 
in others even if he has it not himself. ‘ This* mode 
of conceiving ourselves and human life as civilization 
goes on is felt to be more and more natural.’ Ulti- 
mately it may assume the character of a religion. 
‘If we now suppose this feeling of unity to be 
taught as a religion, and the whole force of educa- 
tion, of institutions, and of opinion directed, as it 
once w^as in the case of religion, to make every per- 
son grow up from infancy surrounded on all sides 
both by the profession and by the practice of it, I 
think that no one who can realize this conception 
will feel any misgiving about the sufficiency of the 
ultimate sanction for the happiness morality.’ Re- 
ferring to Comte’s ‘Systeme de Politique Positive,’ 
Mr. Mill adds:— ' 

I entertain the strongest objections to the system of 
politics and morals set forth in that treatise ; but I think it 
has superabundantly shown the possibility of giving to the 
service of humanity, even without the aid of belief in 
Pi'ovidence, both the physical power and the social efficacy 
of a religion ; making it take hold of human life and colour 
all thought, feeling, and action in a manner of which the 
greatest ascendency ever exercised by any religion may be 
but a type and foretaste ; and of which the danger is not 
that it should be insufficient, but that it should be so exces- 
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sive as to interfere unduly with human freedom and indi- 
viduality. 

Neither is it necessary to the feeling which constitutes 
the binding force of the utilitarian morality on those who 
recognize it to wait for the social influences which would 
make its obligation felt by mankind at large. In the com- 
paratively early stage of human advancement in which we 
now live a person cannot, indeed, feel that entireness of 
sympathy with all others which would make any real dis- 
cordance in the general direction of their conduct in life 
impossible ; but already a person in whom the social feel- 
ing is at all developed cannot bring himself to think of the 
rest of his fellow-creatures as struggling rivals with him 
for the means of happiness, whom he must desire to see 
defeated in their object in order that he may succeed in 
his. The deeply rooted conception w^hich every individual 
even now has of himself as a social being tends to make 
him feel it one of his natural w^ants that there should be 
harmony between his feelings and aims and those of his 
fellow-creatures. If differences of opinion and of mental 
culture make it impossible for him to share many of their 
actual feelings, perhaps make him denounce and defy those 
feelings, he still needs to be conscious that his real aim and 
theirs do not conflict ; that he is not opposing himself to 
what they really wish for, namely, their own good, but is, 
on the contrary, promoting it This feeling in most 
individuals is much inferior in strength to their selfish feel- 
ingsy and is often wanting altogether. But to those who 
have it, it possesses all the characters of a natural feeling. 
It does not present itself to their minds as a supersti- 
tion of education, or a law despotically imposed by the 
power of society, but as an attribute which it would not be 
well for them to be without. This conviction is the ulti- 
mate sanction of the greatest-happiness morality. This it 
is which makes any mind of w^'ell-developed feelings worl 
with and not against the outward motives to care for others 
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afforded by what I have called the external sanctions ; and 
when those sanctions are wanting, or act in an opposite 
direction, constitutes in. itself a powerful internal binding 
force in proportion to the sensitiveness and thoughtfulness 
of the character. Since few but those whose mind is a 
moral blank could bear to lay out -their course of life on the 
plan of paying no regard to others except so far as their 
own private interest compels. 

I have quoted these passages at a length which 
would have been tedious but for their great intrinsic 
merits. To one who for many years has studied 
Mr. Mill’s writings, and who has observed his public 
career, it must be obvious that they express his 
deepest and most abiding convictions. Those who 
have done me the honour of following my speculations 
thus far will not, I hope, accuse me of egotism for 
observing that they also mark the point at which I 
differ from Mr. Mill most deeply. The difference, 
indeed, is one which lies altogether beyond the reach 
of argument, and which no doubt colours the whole 
of my opposition to his later teaching. He thinks 
otherwise than I of men and of human life in gene- 
i-al. He appears to believe that if men are all 
freed from restraints and put, as far as possible, on 
an equal footing, they will naturally treat each other 
as brothers, and work together harmoniously for 
their common good. I believe that many men are 
bad, a vast majority of men indifferent, and many 
good, and that the great mass of indifferent people 
sway this way or that according to circumstances. 
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one of the most important of which circumstances is 
the predominance for the time being of the bad or 
good. I further believe that between all classes of 
men there are and always will be real occasions of 
enmity, and strife, and that even good men may be 
and often are compelled to treat each other as ene^ 
mies either by the existence of conflicting interests 
which bring them into collision, or by their different 
ways of conceiving goodness. 

Mr. Mill’s theory of life, which seems to be ac- 
quiring a sort of secondary orthodoxy, appears to 
me, when reduced to its simplest elements, to be 
something of this sort. On the one hand, we have 
the external world, which in its relation to men may 
be regarded as a mass of the materials of happiness. 
On the other, an enormous number of human 
creatures substantially equal, substantially alike, 
substantially animated by the same desires and 
impulses. Divide the materials of happiness equally 
between them, and let them do as they like. They 
will live at peace, and collectively increase each 
other’s happiness to an indefinite or indefinitely in- 
creasing extent; inasmuch as each human creature 
possesses faculties which, if fully developed to their 
utmost extent, as they will be upon this supposition, 
will be an equal blessing to his neighbours and to 
himself. Men are, or rather men if let alone will 
after a time be found to be, disposed to work to- 
gether for their common good. Let them alone. 
The great instrument for bringing about this result 
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is a social sentiment already powerful in some minds, 
and which will hereafter become a dominant religion. 

I shall conclude this work by an attempt to give 
the outline of what I myself think upon this subject, 
but before doing so I will say why this view appears 
to me untenable. 

In the first place I do not agree with Mr. Mill’s 
statement of the standard of utilitarianism as being 
‘not the agent’s own happiness, but the greatest 
amount of happiness altogether,’ or with Bentham’s 
doctrine, ‘ everybody to count for one, nobody for 
more than one,’ even when Mr. Mill’s qualifications 
are added to it. In a certain sense I am myself a 
utilitarian.* That is to say, I think that from the 
nature of the case some external standard must 
always be supplied by which moral rules may be 
tested ; and happiness is the most significant and 
least misleading word that can be employed for that 
purpose. It is, too, the only object to which it is 
possible to appeal in order to obtain support. A 
moral system which avowedly had no relation to 
happiness in any sense of the word would be a mere 
exercise of ingenuity for which no one would care. 
I know not on what other footing than that of expe- 
diency, generally in a wider or narrower sense, it 
would be possible to discuss the value of a moral 
rule or the provisions of a law. ... 

It is also perfectly true that it is impossible. 


* See Note at the end of the volume. 
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either in legislation or in ethical speculation, which , 
has much in common with legislation, to recognize 
individual distinctions. ‘ Thou shalt do no murder ’ 
must of necessity mean. No one shall do any act 
which the law defines to be murder, and every one, 
without exception, who does any such act shall be 
punished. In the same way, ‘It is wrong to lie ’ 
means that certain kinds of untruths defined as lying 
by the person who utters the maxim are morally 
wrong, whoever makes use of them. Every law and 
every moral rule must thus, of necessity, be a gene- 
ral proposition, and as such must affect indiscrimin- 
ately rather than equally the interests of as many 
persons as are subject to its influence. To say, 
however, that moral speculation or legislation pre- 
supposes on the part of the moralist or legislator a 
desire to promote equally the happiness of every 
person affected by his system or his law is, I think, 
incorrect. Laws and moral systems are conditions 
of life imposed upon men either by political power 
or by the force of argument. The legislator says 
to his subjects, Y ou shall — the moralist says to his 
hearers or readers, I advise you to^ — live thus or 
thus ; but each addresses himself to a body of men 
whom he regards as a whole, upon whom he is to 
impose, or to whom he is to suggest, the way of life 
which he wishes them to adopt, not the way which 
he supposes them to wish to adopt. The character 
of a code of laws or of morals is determined by the 
ideal of human life which it assumes, and this is the 
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ideal of its author, not the ideal of those to whose 
conduct it applies. 

In a word, the happiness which the lawfgiver 
regards as the test of his laws is that which he, 
after attaching to their wishes whatever weight he 
thinks proper, wishes his subjects to have, not 
that which his subjects wish to have; and this is 
still more true of the moralist. The legislator is 
always obliged to pay the utmost attention to the 
wishes of his subjects, though in particular cases he 
may be able to oppose, counteract, and sometimes 
even to change them. As the moralist has to rely 
entirely on persuasion, he is under no such restriction. 
If he has sufficient confidence in his owm views, or 
if he is indifferent about their adoption by others, he 
can erect his system upon a conception of happiness 
as different from the common one of his own time 
and country as he pleases, and such moral systems 
are often by no means the least influential. As in- 
dividual weakness is one of the conditions which 
make law possible, so conscious ignorance is one 
great source of the authority of moral systems. Men' 
feel conscious of their own weakness and ignorance, 
and, at the same time, they feel that tfijiye^ithout 
yxy-Sprt pf^irin-ciple or rule of conduct, to be guided 
as we suppose animals to be, merely by the impulse 
of the moment, is morally impossible, and this feel- 
ing predisposes them to accept what is prescribed to 
them by persons who claim authority. If everv one 
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knew his own mind with perfect distinctness, there 
would be little or no room for moral teaching. 

For these reasons I should amend Mr. Mill’s 
doctrine thus : — The utilitarian standai'd is not the 
greatest amount of happiness altogether (as might be 
the case if happiness was as distinct an idea as bodily 
health), but the widest possib le extgosion.o£.tho id of 
life formed by_th^_p_erson who sets up the standard. 

I am not quite sure whether or to what extent Mr. 
Mill would dissent from this view. He insists on the 
difference between kinds of happiness in several 
passages, in one of which he remarks : ‘ Of two 
pleasures, if there be one to which all or almost all 
who have experience of both give a decided prefer- 
ence irrespective of any feeling of moral obligation 
to prefer it, that is the more desirable pleasure.’ 
This looks as if his opinion was that the legislator 
and the moralist respectively are to decide what con- 
stitutes the happiness w^hich they are to promote. 
If so, we are agreed, but in that case I think Mr. 
Mill’s way of expressing himself unfortunate. A 
legislator may regard a meat diet as an element of 
the happiness which he seeks to promote, but sheep, ^ 
oxen, and pigs can hardly look on the butcher as af 
friend. The legislator may think it right that crimi- 
nals should be punished for their crimes. The, 
criminal classes would probably think otherwise. 
The legislator may include energy of character in 
his ideal of happiness, and may seek to developc it 
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by establishing freedom of contract and compelling 
men to keep their contracts. The weak, the lan- 
guid, and in some instances the enthusiastic and the 
affectionate may feel that they would prefer a 
system of law leaving less to individual taste and 
interfering to a greater extent with the relations of 
life. In all these and in numberless other cases 
there is a conflict between man and man, both as to 
the nature of happiness and as to the terms on which 
it is to be enjoyed. To base a universal moral 
system on the assumption that there is any one 
definite thing, or any one definite set of things, which 
can be denoted by the word happiness is to build on 
the sand. 

It is quite true that in every time and country all 
existing communities have views upon the subject 
sufficiently distinct for ordinary practical purposes, 
and this circumstance gives to such speculations as 
Bentham’s the immense practical importance which 
belongs to them. Assume England, France, the 
United States, and other nations to be established 
living communities in each of which a certain view 
as to the nature and general objects of human ex- 
istence has come to prevail, and Bentham’s rules are 
of the utmost value. Go a step farther and convert 
those rules into a theory which is to explain and 
account for the power of these societies and the 
nature and comparative values of their vievis of 
human life, and the rules not only break down, but 
become contradictory ; for they begin by telling us 
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that every one’s happiness is to count for one, and 
then proceed to lay down rules based on a concep- 
tion of general happiness which makes and must 
make all those who do not accept it unhappy. To^ 
try to get out of this by telling those who disagree; 
with you that their notion of happiness is wrong andi 
yours right is a mere evasion. It is the shoemake^|. 
telling the wearer of the shoe that it does not pinchir 
It may be quite right that it should pinch, but on the 
question whether it pinches or not the feelings of the 
wearer are the only possible test. A friend of mine 
was once remonstrating with an Afghan chief on the 
vicious habits which he shared with many of his 
countrymen, and was pointing out to him their enor- 
mity according to European- notions. ‘ My friend,’ 
said the Afghan, ‘ why will you talk about what you 
do not understand ? Give our way of life a fair trial, 
and then you will know something about it.’ To say 
to a man who is grossly sensual, false all^ through, 
coldly cruel and ungrateful, and absolutely incapable 
of caring for any one but himself. We, for reasons 
which satisfy us, will in various ways discourage and 
stigmatize your way of life, and in some cases punish 
you for living according to your nature, is to speak 
in an intelligible, straightforward way. To say to 
him. We act thus because we love you, and with a 
view to your own happiness, appears to me to be a 
double untruth. In the first place, I for one do not 
love such people, but hate them. In the second 
place, if I wanted to make them happy, which I do 
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not, I should do so by pampering their vices, which 
I will not. 

It is perhaps a minor point that the application 
of Mr. Mill s test about the different kinds of hap- 
’ piness is impossible. Where are we to find people 
who are qualified by experience to say which is the 
happier, a man like Lord Eldon or a man like Shelley ; 
a man like Dr. Arnold or a man like the late Mar- 
quis of Hertford ; a very stupid prosperous farmer 
who dies of old age after a life of perfect health, or 
an accomplished delicate woman of passionate sen- 
sibility and brilliant genius, who dies worn out before 
her youth is passed, after an alternation of rapturous 
happiness with agonies of distress. Who can call up 
Mdme. de la Valliere and ask her whether she was 
happier as the mistress of Louis XIV. or as a peni- 
tent in her convent ? and how are we to discover 
what difference a conviction of the truth of atheism 
would have made in her views on the subject ? To 
ask these questions is to show that they can never 
be answered. They are like asking the distance 
from one o’clock to London Bridge. The legislator 
and the moralist no doubt may and must form their 
own opinions on the subject of the life which is 
suitable for that section of mankind with which 
they are concerned, and must do what they can to 
compel or persuade them to adopt it ; but they ought 
to know what they are about. Their object is to get 
people to accept their view of happiness, not to make 
people happy in their own way. Love is far from 
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being the only motive which leads them to undertake 
this task. Their motives are innumerable and are 
like the motives which prompt men to other under- 
takings — love of _„power, love of the exercise of 
power, the g ratifi cation of curiosity, zeal for the 
doctrines in which they believe, and a thousand other 
things. No doubt interest in the human race and its 
welfare, or in the welfare of certain parts of it on 
certain terms, has its place among the rest, but it does 
not stand alone. 

This last remark introduces the second great quali- 
fication to Mr. Mill’s view which occurs to my mind. 

It applies to his doctrine that, according to the utili- 
tarian system of morals, each person’s happiness ought 
to count for exactly as much as another’s, a ‘ proper 
allowance’ being made for kind. What allowance 
would be proper or how it could be calculated I do 
not stop to enquire, but the principle asserted appears 
to me to be purely gratuitous ; and, indeed, Mr. 
Mill makes, so far as I know, no attempt to prove 
it, and yet the objections to it are strong and obvious. 

I repeat that laws and moral rules must from the 
nature of the case be indiscriminate, and must in that 
sense treat those who are subject to them as equals, 
but in no other sense than this is it the case that 
every one’s happiness either is or ought to be re- 
garded either by moralists or legislators or by any 
one else as of equal importance. As I have already 
^own, both the legislator and the moralist desire tol 
promote, not the happiness of men simply, but their! 
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qwnjjQuception of happiness, upon certain condit ions. 
They wish, for instance, men who will be truthful 
and energetic to have those satisfactions which truth- 
fulness and energy procure so long as they continue 
to be truthful and energetic. 

Apart, however, from this, both legislators and 
moralists, as well as all other human creatures, care 
for their own happiness and the happiness of their 
friends and connections very much more than for the 
happiness of others. Mr. Mill asserts as if it was an 
obvious .first truth that ‘ as between his own happi- 
ness and that of others justice requires ’ (every one) 
‘ to be as strictly impartial as a disinterested and bene- 
volent spectator.’ If this be so, I can only say that 
nearly the whole life of nearly every human creature is 
one continued course of injustice, for nearly every one 
passes his life in providing the means of happiness 
for himself and those who are closely connected with 
him, leaving others all but entirely out of account. 

^ay, men are so constituted that _pers©nal and 

social motives cannot be distinguished and do not 
•exist apart. When and in so far as we seek to 
please others, it is because it pleases us to give them 
pleasure. A' man who takes pleasure in pleasing 
others is benevolent ; a man who takes no pleasure 
in pleasing others is unkind or devoid of benevolence. 
A man who takes pleasure in hurting others is 
malignant; but whenever it is necessary to determine 
a person’s character in regard to benevolence, it is 
necessary to determine the manner in which the 
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pleasures or the sufferings of others affect him. So 
completely is every man his own centre that the 
nature of his relations to those who stand closest to 
him have to be expressed in terms of his owm per- 
sonal pleasure or pain. ‘ She was the very joy of 
his heart,’ ‘ He did not care a straw for her,’ would 
be natural ways of describing a most affectionate and 
a most indifferent husband’s feelings towards their 
respective wives. 

That this is in fact the case, that self-love is 
the fountain from which the wider forms of human 
affection flow and on which philanthropy itself is 
ultimately based, is, I think, admitted by the whole 
turn of the passage on the ultimate sanction of utili- 
tarian morality which 1 quoted above. The point at 
which Mr. Mill and I should part company is his 
belief that this natural feeling for oneself and one’s 
friends, gradually changing its character, is sublimated 
into a general love for the human race ; and in that 
shape is capable of forming a new religion, of which 
we need only fear that it may be too strong for 
human liberty and individuality. 

Probably the best way of showing how and why 
I differ from his view will be by stating my own 
view positively, and noticing incidentally the view 
to which I am opposed. 

In general terms I think that morality depends 
upon religion — thgit is to say, upon the opinions which 
men entertain as to matters of fact, and- particularly 
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as to God and a future state of existence — and that 
it is incapable of being in itself a religion binding on 
mankind at large. I think that if we entirely dis- 
miss from our minds not only the belief that there 
are, but a doubt whether there may not be, a God 
and a future state, the morality of people in general, 
and in particular the view which people in general 
will take of their relation to others, will have to be 
changed. I admit that in the case of a few peculiarly 
constituted persons it may be otherwise, but I think 
that minds so constituted as to be capable of con- 
verting morality pure and simple into a religion by 
no means deserve unqualified admiration. I think 
that the disposition and power to do so is in many 
instances a case not of strength but of weakness, and 
that it almost always involves a considerable amount 
of self-deception. 

*Up to a certain point, I agree that the question 
whether the fundamental doctrines of religion are 
true is indifferent to morality. If we assume that this 
life is all, and that there is no God about whom we 
need think or care, the moral system, which I may 
call common, as opposed to Mr. Mill’s transcendental, 
utilitarianism will stand on its own foundations. 
To give a specific illustration, Hume’s doctrine, 

‘ that personal merit consists entirely in the useful- 

' * With this passage before him (it extends to p. 294), Mr. 

. Harrison says of my book : ‘ The key-note of the book would 
appear to be that there can be no general morality apart from* 
hell.’ 
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ness or agreeableness of qualities to the person him- 
self possessed of them, or to others who have any 
intercourse with him,’ and that ‘ every man who has 
any regard to his own happiness and welfare will 
best find his account in the practice of every moral 
duty,’ is quite independent of religion in my sense 
of the word; That up to g, certain point ' true self- 
love and social are the same ’ does not admit of 
serious dispute. So far, therefore, I am on common 
ground with Mr. Mill and with others who are even 
more enthusiastic in what he calls the service of 
humanity. The point at which the common utilitarian 
doctrine, as I understand it, stops is that which is 
marked by the word ‘ self-sacrifice ’ ; and this is a word 
with which so many false associations are connected 
that I must shortly examine it before I proceed. 

It is to me, and I should think from the general 
tone of his speculations it would be to Mr. Mill, 
impossible to use the word ‘ self-sacrifice ’ as it some- 
times is used, as if it were the name of some mys- 
terious virtue. By self-sacrifice I understand simply 
an instance in which, though the contrary is usually 
the case, the motives which have reference to other^ 
immediately and to self only mediately happen to be 
stronger than the motives which have immediate 
relation to self and only a mediate relation to others.* 
The pleasure of pleasing others by common acts of 
courtesy is in most cases stronger than the trifling 
pain of self-denM which it implies. I should not 
therefore say that it was an act of self-sacrifice to 
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be polite. On the other hand, the pleasure of pro- 
viding for destitute and disagreeable relations who 
are dependent on you is usually a weaker inotive than 
the pain of foregoing a marriage into which a man 
wishes to enter. Therefore if a man abstained from 
such a marriage for such a purpose I should call, his 
act one of self-sacrifice. This, however, seems to 
me to mark the limit of self-sacrifice. I do not 
believe that any one ever did or ever will, as long 
as men are men, intentionally perform an act of abso- 
lute self-sacrifice — that is to say, hurt himself without 
any reason whatever for doing so. 

That any human creature ever, under any conceiv- 
able circumstances, acted otherwise than in obedience 
to that which for the time being was his strongest wish, 
is to me an assertion as incredible and as unmeaning 
as the assertion that on a particular occasion two 
straight lines enclosed a space. If a mother were 
cruelly to murder a child whom she idolised and 
whom she had a thousand special reasons for 
cherishing with peculiar tenderness and no motive 
whatever for injuring, if she firmly believed all 
the while that in doing so she was acting most 
wickedly and in a manner which would assuredly 
be punished by her own eternal damnation, and 
which would ensure the eternal damnation of the 
child as well, and lastly if she had absolutely no 
reason whatever for so acting, she would perform an 
act of absolute self-sacrifice. I that the occur- 
rence of such an act is an impossibility. If circum- '' 
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stances occurred to which the description appeared 
to apply, the inference would be either that the 
murderess had had some unknown motive of im- 
mense power, such as vengeance, sudden anger, 
jealousy, or the like, or that the act was an act of 
madness, which, properly speaking, is not an act at 
all, but a mere event. If this is admitted, the general; 
proposition that absolute self-sacrifice is impossible is; 
proved, and it follows that when we speak of self- 
sacrifice we mean only that the person who is said to 
have sacrificed himself was affected to an unusual 
degree by some common wish or motive, or was 
affected by some unusual wish or motive. 

To return, then, to the assertion that common 
utilitarianism stops short at self-sacrifice. The 
meaning of it will be that that system affords no 
reason why, if the system were generally adopted, 
the common proportion between wishes and motives 
which immediately regard oneself, and wishes and 
motives which immediately regard others, should be 
disturbed either in particular cases or in the race at 
large. Common utilitarianism is simply a descrip- f 
tion in general terms of the ordinary current morality 
which prevails amongst men of the world. It is a 
morality which I do not in the least degree disparage. 

I cordially approve it, and think it good as far as 
it goes. The question is whether it ought to go 
farther than it does. To this I say Yes, if there is a 
God and a futfife' state; No, if there is no God and 
no future state. The positive half of this assertion 
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and its limitations I shall develope hereafter. For 
the present I confine myself to the negative half, and 
upon this I am at issue with Mr. Mill and many other 
persons, who think that, irrespectively of what I 
understand by religion, the common current utilita- 
rianism may, and probably will, be rendered very 
much stricter than it is at present, and that the 
existing balance between social and personal wishes 
and motives may and probably will be considerably 
altered, so as to increase the relative power of the 
former. 

In examining the subject, it will be necessary in 
the first place to take a short general view of the 
extent to which common utilitarianism would go. It 
seems to me that it fully accounts for and justifies all 
the common instances of benevolence with which we 
are familiar in every-day life ; for, like every other 
moral system, it must, if rationally worked, take 
account of the two great factors of human conduct, 
habit and passion. I do not think . that in the 
common relations of life it makes much difference 
whether one moral system or another is adopted. 
The feelings towards each other of husbands and 
wives, parents and children, relations, friends, neigh- 
bours, members of the same profession, business con- 
nections, members of the same nation, and so forth, 
grow up by themselves. Moral systems have to 
account for and more or less to regulate them, but 
human life forms the starting point of^l systems worth 
having. Now universal experience shows that some 
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of the wishes and motives which regard others more 
obviously than self are in almost all men stronger than 
some of the wishes and motives which regard self 
more obviously than others, and that if we were 
to take an average indicating the comparative power 
of the two classes of wishes and motives in ordinary 
men, a very large number of individual exceptions 
would always have to be made. In every army, for 
instance, there is an average amount of courage on 
which you may reckon with confidence in nearly 
every soldier. But there are also in every army a 
certain number of soldiers with whom the wishes 
and motives which go to make up the habit of 
courage rise to what we should call the pitch of 
heroism, and there are also a certain number in 
which they sink to the pitch of cowardice. Whether 
you choose to say that a soldier who mounts a 
breach at the imminent risk of his life does or does 
not perform an act of self-sacrifice is a question of 
taste and of propriety in the use of language. If 
that expression is used, it will be consistent to say 
that common utilitarianism will provide for an 
average amount of self-sacrifice. If that expression 
is not used, we may sa)^ that common utilitarianism 
stops short of self-sacrifice ; but whichever phrase be 
employed, the same general meaning is conveyed. 
It is that though the ordinary motives of human 
society as we know it carry social benevolence— or 
fraternity, if the*^ord is preferred — up to a point, 
• they also stop at a point. 
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The point cannot be specifically fixed, and it varies 
considerably according to the dispositions of particular 
persons, but it may be negatively described thus. 
Common utilitarianism does not in ordinary cases give 
people any reason for loving their neighbours as them- 
selves, or, for loving large numbers of people at all, 
especially those whose interests are in any way 
opposed to their own. Common utilitarianism, in a 
word, comes to this ; ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
and hate thine enemy.’ Love your neighbour in pro- 
portion to the degree in which he approaches yourself 
and appeals to your passions and sympathies. In 
hating your enemy, bear in mind the fact that 
under immediate excitement you are very likely 
to hate him more than you would wish to do upon 
a deliberate consideration of all his relations to your- 
self and your friends, and of your permanent and 
remote as compared with your immediate interest. 
How religion affects this I shall consider hereafter. 
At present I limit myself to the point that, however 
this may be, Mr. Mill’s theory supplies no ground 
for thinking that common utilitarianism will in fact 
be screwed up into transcendental utilitarianism, 
except in a few particular cases, which deserve no 
special admiration or sympathy. 

Mr. Mill’s theory is, shortly, that the progress of 
civilization will lead people to feel a general love for 
mankind so strong that it will in process of time 
assume the character of a religion, and have an 
influence greater than that of all existing religions.' * 
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Mr. Mill admits that the feeling is at present an 
exceptional one. He says, ‘ this feeling in most 
individuals is much inferior in strength to their 
selfish feelings, and is often wanting altogether.’ 
He adds, ‘to those who have it, it possesses all the 
characters of a natural feeling,’ which implies that he 
knows what he feels like. I admit that there is a 
real feeling which more or less answers the descrip- 
tion given by Mr. Mill, but I think that those who 
feel it deceive themselves as to its nature, as to 
its importance, and as to the probability of its 
increase. 

First, as to its nature and importance. Mr. Mill 
appears to assume that an earnest desire for the 
good of other men is likely to produce their good. 
How far this is consistent with his doctrine about 
liberty I will not stop to enquire. He has n-.isglvings 
on the point, as he says that the danger is lest the 
influence arising out of it should ‘ interfere unduly with 
human freedom and individuality.’ Be this as it may, 
it is surely clear that you cannot promote a man’s 
happiness unless you know, to begin with, wherein it ! 
consists. But apart from some few commonplace ' 
matters, upon which men substantially agree, and 
which society no doubt settles as it goes on, men’s 
notions of happiness differ widely. As to all that 
part of our happiness which depends upon the general 
organization of society, upon the sentiments with 
which we are to regard each other, upon political 
’ institutions of different kinds and the like, there are 
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many and conflicting theories. Self in respect to all 
things, but above all in respect to these things, is 
each man’s centre from which he can no more dis- 
' place himself than he can leap off his own shadow. 
Milton’s line about Presbyter and Priest thus applies 
precisely to Humanity and Self. Humanity is only 
I writ large, and love for Humanity generally means 
2eal for my notions as to what men should be and 
how they should live. It frequently means distaste 
for the present. He that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen is peculiarly apt to suppose 
that he loves his distant cousin whom he hath not 
seen and never will see. Mr. Mill, for instance, 
never loses an opportunity of speaking with con- 
tempt of our present ' wretched social arrangements,’ 
the low state of society, and the general pettiness 
of his contemporaries, but he looks forward to an 
page in which an all-embracing love of Humanity 
i will regenerate the human race. 

On one who does not think thus the anticipations 
of those who do produce a singular effect. They 
look like so many ideal versions of what the world 
would be if it adopted universally the theorist’s 
views of human life. Love for Humanity, devotion 
to the All Qr U niversum, and the like, are thus little, 
if anything, more than a fanatical attachment to 
some favourite theory about the means by which 
indefinite number of unknown persons (whose exis- 
tence it pleases the theorist’s fancy* to assume) may 
be brought into a state which the theorist calls happi- 
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ness. A man to whom this ideal becomes so far 
a reality as to colour his thoughts, his feelings, his 
estimate of the present and his action towards it, is 
usually, as repeated experience has shown, perfectly 
ready to sacrifice that which living people do actually 
regard as constituting their happiness to his own 
notions of what will constitute the happiness of other 
generations. It is, no doubt, true that in a certain 
sense he does thus rise, or, at any rate, get out of 
himself. Sympathy for others, interest in the afifaijs 
o f others , impatience of what he regards as the 
wrongs of others, do become far stronger motives to 
him than they are to most men, and do affect his 
conduct more powerfully, but this in itself is no merit. 
It certainly gives no man a right to any other man’s 
confidence. Nothing, as I have already pointed out, 
is a greater nuisance, or in many cases a greater 
injury, than the love of a person by whom you do 
not want to be loved . Every man’s greatest happi- 
ness is that which makes him individually most 
happy, and of that he and he only can judge. If A 
places his greatest happiness in promoting that which 
he regards as B’s greatest happiness, B never having 
asked him to do so, and A having no other interest 
in the matter than general feelings of sympathy, it is 
a hundred to one that B will tell A to mind his own 
business. If A represents a small class of men of 
quick feelings and lively talents, and B a much 
larger class of ignorant people, who, if they were let 
alone, would never have thought of the topics which 
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their advisers din into their ears, the probability is 
that the few will by degrees work up the many into 
a state of violence, excitement, discontent, and cla- 
morous desire . for they know not what — which is 
neither a pleasant state in itself nor one fruitful of 
much real good to any one whatever. 

The man who works from himself outwards, 
whose conduct is governed by ordinary motives, and 
who acts with a view to his own advantage and the 
advantage of those who are connected with himself 
in definite, assignable ways, produces in the ordinary 
course of things much more happiness to others (if 
that is the great object of life) than a moral Don 
Quixote who is always liable to sacrifice himself and 
his neighbours. When you have to deal with a man 
who expects pay and allowances, and is willing to 
give a fair day’s work for it as long as the arrange- 
ment suits him, you know where you are. Deal 
with such a man fairly, and in particular cases, if he 
is a man of spirit and courage, he will deal with you 
not only fairly but generously. Earn his gratitude 
by kindness and justice, and he will in many cases 
give you what no money could buy or pay for. On 
the other hand, a man who has a disinterested love 
for the human race — that is to say, who has got 
a fixed idea about some way of providing for the 
management of the concerns of mankind — is an urn 
accountable person with whom it^is difficult to deal 
upon any well-known and recognized principles, 
and who is capable of makins' his love for men in 
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general the ground of all sorts of violence against 
men in particular. 

Besides this, the great mass of mankind are and 
alwa3?-s will be to a greater or less extent the avowed 
enemies of considerable sections of their fellow- 
creatures ; at all events, for certain purposes and up 
to a certain point Those who love the human race 
as a whole must take sides in these enmities, pro- 
bably against both parties, and this will increase the 
original trouble. This introduces one vitally im- 
portant question, at which I can only glance, but 
which believers in the service of humanity and in 
the religion of fraternity ought to solve before they 
can find standing-room for their religion. The ques- 
tion is this : Are the interests of all mankind iden- 
tical ? are we all brothers ? are we even fiftieth 
cousins ? and, in any event, have we not a consider- 
able number of family quarrels which require to be 
settled before the fact of our relationship (if any) 
can be regarded in any other light than as a bone 
of contention ? 

These questions do not trouble a man who 
starts from himself and his definite relations to 
other people. Such a person can be content to let 
sleeping dogs lie. He can say, ‘I wish for my 
own good ; I wish for the good of my family and 
friends ; I am interested in my nation ; I will do acts 
of good nature to miscellaneous people who come 
in my way; but if in the course of my life I come 
across any man or body of men who treats me or 
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mine or the people I care about as an enemy, I shall 
treat him as an enemy with the most absolute indif- 
ference to the question whether we can or cannot trace 
out a relationship either through Adam or through 
some primeval ape. Show me a definite person 
doing a definite thing and I will tell you whether he 
is my friend or my enemy ; but as to calling all 
human creatures indiscriminately my bi'others and 
sisters, I will do no such thing. I have far too 
much respect for real relations to give these endear- 
ing names to all sorts of people of whom I know and 
for whom, practically speaking, I care nothing at all.’* 

The believer in the religion of fraternity cannot 
speak thus. He is bound to love all mankind. If 
he wants me to do so too, he must show me a reason 
why. Not only does he show me none, as a rule, 
but he generally denies either the truth or the rele- 
vancy of that which, if true, is a reason — the doctrine 
that God made all men and ordered them to love 
each other. Whether this is true is one question ; 
how it is proposed to get people to love each other 
without such a belief I do not understand. It 

* Somewhere or other in this chapter Mr. Harrison finds ground 
for the remark — ‘ Surely a man might unmask fraternity without 
vociferating that he is an egotist and a misanthrope.’ No doubt 
he is good enough to add: ‘All England knows’ (I fear that 
an infinitesimally small portion of England knows or cares any- 
thing whatever about it) ‘ that it is only his way of expressing a 
kindly nature and a strong sense of duty.’ The passage in the 
text is the only one to which these strange remarks can by any 
possibility apply. Are they just ? 
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would want the clearest of all imaginable revelations 
to make me try to love a considerable number of 
people whom it is unnecessary to mention, or affect 
to care about masses of men with whom I have 
nothing to do. 

These are the grounds on which it appears to me 
that there is a great deal of self-deception as to the 
nature of fraternity, and that the mere feeling of 
eager indefinite sympathy with mankind in those 
cases in which it happens to exist is not deserving 
of the admiration which is so often claimed for it. 

I will say in concluding this topic a very few words 
on the opinion that the progress of civilization, the 
growth of wealth and of physical science, and the 
general diffusion of comfort will tend to excite or 
deepen such sympathy. I think it more probable that 
it will have exactly the opposite effect. The whole 
tendency of modern civilization is to enable each 
man to stand alone and take care of his own interests, 
and the growth of liberty and equality will, as I have 
already shown, intensify these feelings. They will > 
minimize all restraints and reduce every one to a 
dead level, offering no attractions to the imagination 
or to the affections. In this state of society you 
will have plenty of public meetings, Exeter Halls, 
and philanthropic associations, but there will be no 
occasion for patriotism or public spirit. France in 
1870, with its ambulances and its representatives 
of the Geneva Convention, did not show to advan- 
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tage-in comparison with Holland three centuries 
before. There are many commonplaces about the 
I connection between the decay of patriotism and 
IHhe growth of luxury. No doubt they have their 
weak side, but to me they appear far more like the 
truth than the commonplaces which are now so 
common about the connection between civilization 
and the love of mankind. Civilization no doubt 
makes' people hate the very thought of pain or dis- 
comfort either in their own persons or in the case of 
others. It also disposes them to talk and to potter 
about each other’s affairs in the way of mutual sym- 
pathy and compliment, and now and then to get 
into states of fierce excitement about them ; but all 
this is not love nor anything like it. The real truth 
is that the human race is so big, so various, so little 
known, that no one can really love it. You can at 
most fancy that you love some imaginary representa- 
tion of bits of it which when examined are only your 
own fancies personified. A progress which leads 
people to attach increased importance to phantoms 
is not a glorious thing, in my eyes at all events. It 
is a progress towards a huge Social Science Associa- 
tion embracing in itself all the Exeter Halls that 
ever were born or thought of. 
i The general result of all this is, that fraternity, 
j mere love for the human race, is not fitted in itself 
1 to be a religion. That is to says it is not fitted to 
take command of the human faculties, to give thejn 
their direction, and to assign to one faculty a rank in 
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comparison with others which but for such inter- 
ference it would not have. 

I might have arrived at this result by a shorter 
road, for I might have pointed out that the most 
elementary notions of religion imply that no one, 
human faculty or passion can ever in i^elf be a re- 
ligion. It can but be one among many competitors. 
If human beings are left to themselves, their facul- . 
ties, their wishes, and their passions will find a level / 
of some sort or other. They will produce some 
common course of life and some social arrangement. 
Alter the relative strength of particular passions, 
and you will alter the social result ; but religion 
means a great deal more than this. It means the 
establishment and general recognition of some theory 
about human life in general, about the relation of 
men to each other and to the world, by which their 
conduct may be determined. Every religion must 
contain an element of fact, real or supposed, as well 
as an element of feeling, and the element of fact is 
the one which in the long run will determine the 
nature and importance of the element of feeling. 
The following are specimens of religions, stated as 
generally as possible, but still with sufficient exact- 
ness to show my meaning. 

I. The statements made in the Apostles’ Creed 
are true. Believe them, and govern yourselves ac- 
cordingly. ■ 

* 2. There is one God, and Mahomet is the 
prophet of God. Do as Mahomet tells you. 
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3. All existence is an evil, from which, if you 
knew your own mind, you would wish to be delivered. 
Such and such a course of life will deliver you most 
speedily from the misery of existence. 

4. An infinitely powerful supreme God arranged 
all of you whom I address in castes, each with its 
own rule of life. You will be fearfiilly punished in all 
sorts of ways if you do not live according to your caste 
rules. Also all nature is full of invisible powers 
more or less connected with natural objects, which 
must be worshipped and propitiated. 

All these are religions in the proper sense of the 
word. Each of the four theories expressed in these 
few words is complete in itself. It states propo- 
sitions which are either true or false, but which, if 
true, furnish a complete practical guide for life. No 
such statement of what Mr. Mill calls the ultimate 
sanction of the morals of utility is possible. You 
cannot get more than this out of it : ‘ Love all man- 
kind.’ ‘ Influences are at work which at some remote 
time will make men love each other.’ These are 
respectively a piece of advice and a prophecy, but 
they are not religions. If a man does not take the 
advice or believe in the prophecy, they pass by him 
idly. They have no power at all in invitos, 2sA the 
great mass of men have always been inviti, or at the 
very least indifferent, with respect to all religions 
whatever. In order to make sueh maxims as these 
into religions, they must be coupled with some state- 
ment of fact about mankind and human life, which 
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those who accept them as religions must be prepared 
to afifirm to be true. 

What statement of the sort is it possible to make ? 

‘ The human race is an enormous agglomeration of 
bubbles which are continually bursting and ceasing 
to be. No one made it or knows anything worth 
knowing about it Love it dearly, O ye bubbles.’ 
This is a sort of religion, no doubt, but it seems to 
me a very silly one. ‘ Eat and drink, for to-morrow 
ye die ; ’ ‘ Be not righteous overmuch, why shouldest 
thou destroy thyself ? ’ 

Hue vina et unguenta et nimium brevis 

Flores amcenos ferre jube rosse, 

Dum res et setas et Sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 

Omnes eodein cogimur. 

These are also religions, and, if true, they are, I 
think, infinitely more rational than the bubble theory. 
As a fact they always have been, and in all proba- 
bility they always will be, believed and acted upon 
by a very large proportion of the human race. I 
have never seen any serious answer whatever to 
them, except the answer that the theory which they 
presuppose is false in fact, that the two great fun- 
damental doctrines of the existence of Gcxi and a 
future state are either true or at all events reasonably 
probable. T o see these doctrines denied can surprise 
■no rational maa Every one must be aware of the 
difficulties connected with them. What does sur- 
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prise me is to see able men put them aside with a 
smile as being unimportant, as mere metaphysical 
puzzles of an insoluble kind which we may cease to 
think about without producing any particular effect 
upon morality. I have referred so often to Mr. Mill 
that I must do him the justice to say that I do not 
here refer to him. Though he does find the ultimate 
sanction of morals in considerations which are inde- 
pendent of religion, he nowhere, so far as' I am aware, 
underrates the importance of religious belief. To 
do so is the characteristic of minds of a different 
order from his. 

It is not very easy to insist upon the connection 
between morals and religion without running the 
risk of falling into very obvious commonplace ; but 
the extent to which the habit prevails of maintaining 
that morals are independent of religion makes it 
necessary to point out that it is impossible to solve 
any one of the great questions which the word 
‘ fraternity ’ suggests without distinct reference to the 
fundamental questions of religion. 

First, frater nity implies love for some one — a dpsirp 
to promote some one’s happiness^ But what is happi- 
ness? In particular, is anything wliTch can properly 
be called virtue essential to it ? — if so, what is virtue 
— the way of life which becomes a man ? Every 
answer which can be given to these questions depends 
upon the further question, 'What ’are men ? Is this 
life all, or is it only a stage in something wider and 
larger? The great disproportion which exists be- 
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tween the stronger and more abiding human feelings 
and the objects to which they relate has often been 
used as an argument in favour of immortality. 
Whether ft is entitled to weight in that capacity I 
need not enquire, but the fact on which the inference 
is based is, I think, certain. We do care far more 
about all sorts of things and' people than is at all 
rational if this life is all; and I think that if 
we dismiss from our minds every thought of life 
after death, if we determine to regard the grave as 
the end of all things, it will be not merely natural 
and proper to contract our sympathies and interests, 
and to' revise the popular estimate of the comparative 
value of many things — health, for instance, and 
honesty — ^but not to do so will be simply impossible. 

Our present conception of a virtuous man is 
founded entirely on the opinion that virtue is higher 
in kind than other objects which come into com- 
petition with it Every phrase which we use upon 
such subjects, and, above all, the word ‘I,’ implies 
permanence and continuity in individuals. Conscience 
and self-respect imply that I am the same person as 
I was twenty years ago and as I shall be twenty 
years hence, if I am then in existence at all. The 
immense importance which men attach to their cha- 
racter, to their honour, to the consciousness of having 
led an honourable, upright life, is based upon the 
belief that questkjns of right and wrong, good and 
. evil, go down to the very man himself and concern 
him in all that is most intimately, most essentially 
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himself; whereas other things, however distressing- 

bodily disease, for instance, or poverty are, in a 

sense, external to him. The most memorable and 
striking passage ever written by Mr. Mill refers to 
this matter. It is as follows 


The theory, therefore, which resolves Mind into a series 
of feelings, with a background of " possibilities of feelinv 
can effectually withstand, the most invidious of -the argu- 
ments directed against it. But, groundless as are 5ie 
extrinsic objections, the theory has intrinsic difficulties 
which we have not yet set forth, and which it seems to me • 
beyond the power of metaphysical analysis to remove. 
Ihe thread of consciousness which composes the mind’s 
phenomenal life consists not only of present sensations but 
likewise in part [rather, all but entirely] of memories’ and 
expectations. Now what are these ? . . , Nor can th.e 
phenomena involved in these two states of consciousness be 
adequately expressed without saying that the belief they 
include is that I myself formerly had, or that I myself and 
no other shall hereafter have, the sensations remembered 
or expected. The fact believed is that the sensations did 
actually form, or will hereafter form, part of the self-same 
series of states or thread of consciousness of which the re 
membrance or expectations of those sensations is the part 
now present. If, therefore, we speak of the Mind as a 
series of feelings, we are obliged to complete the statement' 
by calling it a series of feelings which is aware of itself 
as past and future, and we are reduced to the alternative 
of believing that the Mind or Ego is something different 
from any senes of feelings or possibilities of them or of 
accepting the paradox [I should have said of maki’ng the 
unmeaning and even contradictory assertion] that some- 
thing which hypotJwsi is but a series of feelings can he 
aware of itself as a series. The truth is, that we are here 
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face to face with that final inexplicability at which, as 
Sir W. Hamilton observes, we inevitably arrive when we 
reach ultimate facts, and in general one mode of stating it 
only appears moi'e incomprehensible than another because 
the whole of human language is accommodated to the one 
and is so incongruous with the other that it cannot be 
expressed in any terms which do not deny its truth- The 
real stumbling-block is, perhaps, not in any theory of the 
fact, but in the fact itself. The true incomprehensibility, 
perhaps, is, that something which has ceased, or is not yet 
in existence, can still be, in a manner present ; that a series 
of feelings, the infinitely greater part of which is past or 
future, can be gathered up as it were into a single present 
conception, accompanied by a belief of reality, I think 
by far the wdsest thing we can do is to accept the in- 
explicable fact without any theory of how it takes place, 
and when w^e are obliged to speak of it in terms which 
assume a theory, to use them with a reservation as to their 
meaning. 

With the greater part of this I cordially agree, 
but it appears to me that Mr. Mill avoids, with 
needless caution, the inference which his language 
suggests. His theory is this. All human language, J 
all human observation implies that the mind, the I,| 
is a thing in itself^ a fixed point in the midst of 
wmrld of change, of which world of change its own 
organs form a part. It is the same yesterday, to-day, i 
and to-morrow. It was what it is when its organs 
were of a different shape and consisted of different 
matter from their .present shape atid matter. It will 
•be what it is when they have gone through other 
changes. I do not say that this proves, but surely it 
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suggests, it renders probable, the belief that this 
ultimate fact, this starting-point of all knowledge, 
thought, feeling, and language, this ‘ final inexplica- 
bility ’ (an emphatic though a clumsy phrase), is in- 
dependent of its organs, that it may have existed 
before they were collected out of the elements, and 
may continue to exist after they are dissolved into 
the elements. 

The belief thus suggested by- the most intimate, 
the most abiding, the most widespread of all expe- 
riences, not to say by universal experience, as recorded 
by nearly every word of every language in the 
world, is what I mean by a belief in a future state, if 
indeed it should not rather be called a past, present, 
and future state all in one — a state which rises above 
and transcends time and change. I do not say that this 
is proved, but I do say that it is strongly suggested by 
the one item of knowledge which rises above logic, 
argument, language, sensation, and even distinct 
thought — -that one clear instance of direct conscious- 
ness in virtue of which we say ‘ I am.’ This belief is 
that there is in man, or rather that man is, that which 
rises above words and above thoughts, which are 
but unuttered words ; that to each one of us ‘I’ is 
the ultimate central fact which renders thought and 
language possible. Some, indeed, have even gone 
so far as to say — and their saying, though very dark, 
is not, I think, unmeaning — that fehe ‘ I ’ is even in 
a certain sense the cause of the external world itselfi 
Be this how it may, it is surely clear that our words. 
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the sounds which we make with our lips, are but 
very imperfect symbols, that they all presuppose 
matter and sensation, and are thus unequal to the 
task of expressing that which, to use poor but 
necessary metaphors, lies behind and above matter 
and sensation. Most words are metaphors, from 
sensible objects. ‘Spirit’ means breathing, but I 
think no one will ever use words to much purpose 
unless he can feel and see that eloquence is elo- 
quence and logic logic only if and in so far as the 
skin of language covers firm bone and hard muscle. 
It seems to me that we are spirits in prison, able 
only to make signals to each other, but with a 
world of things to think and to say which our signals 
cannot describe at all. 

It is this necessity for working with tools which 
break in your hand when any really powerful strain 
is put upon them which so often gives an advantage 
in argument to the inferior over the superior, to the 
man who can answer to the purpose easy things to 
understand over the man whose thoughts split the 
seams of the dress in which he has to clothe them. 
It also supplies the key to the saying ‘ Silence is 
golden.’ The things which cannot be adequately 
represented by words are more important than those 
which can. Nay, the attempt, even the successful 
attempt, to put into words thoughts not too deep for 
them has its inccmveniences. It is like selling out 
stock which might have risen in value if it had been 
left alone. This also is the reason why our language 
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on the deepest of all deep things is so poor and 
unsatisfactory, and why poetry sometimes seems to 
say more than logic. The essence of poetry is that 
it is an appeal to the hearer s or reader s good faith 
and power of perception. Logic drives its thoughts 
into your head with a hammer. Poetry is like light 
You can shut your eyes to it if you will, but if, 
having eyes to open, you open them, it will show 
you a world of wonders. I have quoted the pas- 
sage which forms, so to speak, the last word on this 
subject of the great logician of our age. I will 
quote, in order to give form to what I have been 
trying to say, a passage which is perhaps the most 
memorable utterance of its greatest poet The 
poetry seems to me to go far deeper into the heart of 
the matter than the logic : — 

It is mysterious, it is awful to consider that we not only 
carry each a future ghost within him, but are in very deed 
ghosts. These limbs, whence had we them? this stormy 
force, this life-blood with its burning passion? They 
are dust and shadow; a shadow -system gathered around 
our ME wherein through some moments or years the 
Divine Essence is to be revealed in the flesh. That 
warrior on his strong war-horse, fire, flashes through his 
eyes, force dwells in his arms and heart ; but warrior and 
war-horse are a vision, a revealed force, nothing more. 
Stately they tread the earth, as if it were a firm substance. 
Fools ! the earth is but a film ; it cracks in twain, and warrior 
and war-horse sink beyond plummet’s sounding. Plummet’s ? 
Fantasy herself will not follow them. A little while ago they 
were not ; a little while and they are not, their very ashes 
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So has It been from the beginning, so will it be to the 
end. Generation after generation takes to itself the form 
of a body, and forth-issuing from Cimmerian night on 
heaven s mission appears. What force and fire is in each 
he expends. ^ One grinding in the mill of industry, one 
hunter-hke climbing the giddy Alpine heights of science, 
one rnadly dashed in pieces on the rocks of strife in war 
with his fellow, and then the heaven-sent is recalled, his 
earthly vesture falls away and soon even to sense becomes 
a vanished shadow. Thus; like some wild-flaming, wild- 
thundering train of Heaven’s artilleiy does this mysterious 
MANKIND thunder and flame in long-drawn, quick suc- 
ceeding grandeur through the unknown deep. Thus, like a 
God-created, fire-breathing-spirit host, we emerge from the 
mane, haste stormfully across the astonished earth then 
plunge again into the inane. Earth’s mountains are 
evelled, and her seas filled up in our passage. Can the 
earth, which is but dead and a vision, resist spirits which 
have reality and are alive ? On the hardest adamant some 
footprint of us is stamped in. The last rear of the host 
will read traces of the earliest van. But whence ? Oh 
Heaven! whither.? Sense knows not, faith knows not' 
only that it is through mystery to mystery, from God and 
to God 


We are sui^/i stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 
;i Is rounded with a sleep. 

I quote this, of course, as poetry ought to be 
quoted— that is to say, for the sake not of definite 
propositions, but of vivid impressions. To canvass 
its precise logical.value would belo misunderstand it, 
•but I know of no statement which puts in so intense 
and impressive a form the belief which appears to 
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me to lie at the very root of all morals whatever — 
the belief, that is, that I am one ; that my organs are 
not I ; that my happiness and their well-being are 
different and may be inconsistent with each other ; 
that pains and pleasures differ in kind as well as in 
degree ; that the class of pleasures and pains which 
arise from virtue and vice respectively cannot be 
measured against those say of health and disease, 
inasmuch as they affect different subjects or affect 
the same subjects in a totally different manner. 

The solution of all moral and social problems 
lies in the answer we give to the questions. What 
am i ? How am I related to others ? If my body and 
I are one and the same thing. — if, to use a phrase in 
which an eminent man of letters once summed up the 
opinions which he believed to be held by an eminent 
scientific man — ^we are all ‘ sarcoidous peripatetic fun- 
guses,’ and nothing more, good health and moderate 
wealth are blessings infinitely and out of all com- 
parison greater than any others. I think that a 
reasonable fungus would systematically repress many 
other so-called virtues which often interfere with 
health and the acquisition of a reasonable amount of 
wealth. If, however, I am something more than a 
fungus* — if, properly speaking, .the fungus is not I 
at all, but only my instrument, and if I am a myste- 
riously permanent being who may be entering on 

* Mr. Harrison sees in this an allusion to Comte. I had in 
; my mind an entirely different person, as unlike Comte in every 
I respect as one man can be to another. 
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all sorts of unknown destinies — a scale is at once : 
established among my faculties and desires, and it 
Incomes natural to subordinate, and if necessary to 
sacrifice, some of them to others. 

To take a single instance. By means which may 
easily be suggested, every man can accustom himself 
to practise a variety of what are commonly called 
vices, and, still more, to neglect a variety of what are 
generally regarded as duties, without compunction. 
Would a wise man do this or not? If he regards 
himself as a spiritual creature, certainly not, because 
conscience is that which lies deepest in a man. It 
is the most important, or one of the most important, 
constituent elements of his permanence. Indeed, if 
there is any permanent element in him, his con- 
science in all probability cannot be destroyed, al- 
though it can be covered up and disregarded. To 
tamper with it, therefore, to try to destroy it, is 
of all conceivable courses of conduct the most 
dangerous, and may prepare the way to a waken- 
ing, a self-assertion, of conscience fearful to think 
of. But suppose that the fungus theory is the | 
true one. Suppose that man is a mere passing; 
shadow, and nothing else. What is he to say of his \ 
conscience ? Surely, a rational man holding such a 
theory of his own nature will be bound in consistency 
to try and to determine the question whether he ought 
not to prune his conscience just as he cuts his hair and 
pails. A man who regarded a cold heart and a good 
digestion as the best possible provision for life would ; 
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have a great deal to say for his view. Each of these 
blessings is capable of being acquired, and those whc 
do not regard them as the summiim bonum can only 
on the fungus theory say to those who do, ‘ Our 
tastes differ.’ 

From all this I conclude that the question. How 
would fraternity induce us to act ? depends upon the 
view which may be taken of the doctrine of a future 
state as I have explained and stated it. 

The question. Who is my brother ? depends 
perhaps more obviously and directly upon the ques- 
tion, Is there a God who cares for human society — a 
Providence ? If not, morality is simply a matter of 
fact. Certain rules of conduct do as a fact tend to 
promote human happiness. The ultimate sanction 
of these rules is individual taste. Those who have 
a taste (which is admitted to be rare) for the good of 
the race as a whole can say to those who have it not, 
‘ In our opinion you are brutes.’ Those who care 
only for themselves and their friends, and for others in 
relation to them, may reply to this, ‘ In our opinion 
you are fools,’ and neither party can get any farther. 

If, on the other hand, there is a Providence, 
then morality ceases to be a mere fact and becomes 
a law. The very meaning of a belief in a Providence 
is that the physical and the moral world alike are 
the sphere of conscious arrangement and design ; that 
men, the members of the moral world, transcend the 
material world in which they are placed, and that thp 
law imposed on them is this — Virtue, that is to sav. 
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the habit of acting upon principles fitted to pro- 
mote the happiness of men in general, and especially 
those forms of happiness which have reference to the 
permanent element in men, is connected with, and 
will, in the long run, contribute to the individual 
happiness of those who practise it, and especially to 
that part of their happiness which is connected with 
the permanent elements of their nature. The con- 
verse is true of vice.* 

This law is unwritten and unspoken, and its sanc- 
tions (except for those who believe in a definite literal 
heaven and hell) are indefinite. These circumstances 
constitute the moral trial of life, and no doubt im- 
mensely diminish the force of the law in question, 
and enable any one who is disposed to do so to deny 
its very existence. If, how'ever, a man is led to 
accept this interpretation of life, it affords a real 
sanction for morals. I cannot understand how a 
person who believed that a Being capable of arranging 
the physical and moral world as we know it, had by so 
arranging it tacitly commanded him thus to act, could 
hesitate about the wisdom of obeying that command. 

Utilitarianism appears to me to rest on its own 
foundations. It is a consequence from the ultimate 
fact that men have powers and wishes. Add a 

* With this passage before him Mr. Harrison says of my book, 

‘ Virtue consists in practising it ^ (utilitarianism) ‘ under pain of 
eternal damnation/ * Mr. Stephen is reticent about the form of 
future torment. But we see him shake his head, and he leaves us 
to infer that it will not be pleasant/ Is this fair or true ? 

Y 
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future state, and you give to happiness a special 
meaning, and establish a scale among different kinds 
! of happiness. Add a belief in God, and virtue 
i ceases to be a mere fact, and becomes the law of a 
! society, the members of which may by a strong 
metaphor be called brothers if and in so far as 
they obey that law. Virtue as a law implies social 
relations, and the law ‘Be virtuous’ can hardly be 
obeyed except by a person who wishes good men to 
be happy, and who also wishes to some extent to 
! make men good. Take away the belief in a future 
state, and belief in God ceases to be of any practical 
i\ importance. Happiness means whatever each man 
likes. Morality becomes a mere statement as to 
facts — this is what you can get if you want it, and 
this is the way to get it. Love for mankind becomes 
a matter of taste, sanctioned by the fear of being 
called a fool or a brute, as the case may be, by 
people who do not agree with you. 

These two ways of looking at the world and at 
morals are both complete, consistent, intelligible, and 
based upon facts. The practical distinction between 
them is that the first does and the second does not 
give a rational account of the feeling that it is a duty 
I to be virtuous. If virtue is God’s law, to be virtuous is 
I man’s duty. Where there is no lawgiver there can 
V be no law ; where there is no law there can be no 
duty, though of course there may be a taste for 
: doing what, if there were a law, would be a duty. 
This taste may, for what I know, be inherited. I 
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think ,t a mere question of curiosity whether it is or 
not, for when a man learns that his sense of duty 
IS a mere fact which, however convenient to others 
IS apt to be very inconvenient to him, and rests upon 
nothing, he will easily get rid of it. Thefactthat our 
ancestors wore s^Yord-belts may be a very good ex- 
planation of the fact that tailors usually put buttons in 
e small of the back of the coats of their descendants. 
So long as they look well and are not inconvenient 
ere et them stay, but if they were found inconvenient 
they would besnipped off without mercy. Duty is so 
very often inconvenient that it requires a present jus- 
tifiratmn as well as an historical explanation, and no 
such justification can be given to a man who wants 
one except that God is a legislator and virtue a law 
in the proper sense of the word. 


_ It would be a matter of equal diflficulty and 
interest to trace out systematically the relation of 
religious belief to a sense of duty. The relation, of 
course, depends upon the nature of the religion. 
Some forms of religion are distinctly unfavourable to 
a sense of social duty. Others have simply no rela- 
tion to It whatever, and of those which favour it (as 
IS the case m various degrees with every form of 
Christianity) some promote it far more powerfully 
toan others. I should say that those which promote 
It most powerfully are those of j^hich the central 
fi^^re IS an infinitely wise and powerful Legislator ^ 
whose own nature is confessedly inscrutable to man ' 
but who has made the world as it is for a prudent,' J 

y 2 ' r 
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/'steady, hardy, enduring race of people who are 
I neither fools nor cowards, who have no particular 
love for those who are, who distinctly know lYhat 
they want, and are determined to use all lawful 
, means to get it. Some such religion as this is the 
\ unspoken deeply rooted conviction of the solid, es- 
I tablished part of the English nation. They form an 
anvil which has worn out a good many hammers, 
and will wear out a good many more, enthusiasts and 
humanitarians notwithstanding.* 

* Upon this passage Mr. Harrison observes : Ht is quite true 
that this is a type of character which is very useful, may command 
success, and sometimes respect. But it is not a very amiable 
type. It certainly is not a religious type. Its tendency, if any- 
thing, is towards harshness and selfishness. It is true that there 
are such people, and that such people get on, and that the world 
needs such people. In one sense the world — this world at least ’ 
(Mr. Harrison's main quarrel with me is that I think the question 
whether there is any other world an important one) — ^ may be said 
to be theirs.' But the aim of all religions, certainly of all forms of 
Christian religion, has been to show how little this corresponded 
to eternal realities. They have striven to make these irrepressible 
individualities bow before the religious ideal, to warn these hardy 
giants that their triumph was not for ever, that humanity was at 
bottom a softer and kinder thing. After much more in the same 
vein Mr. Harrison sums up thus : ^ If you end in making religion 
consist in doing the best for yourself on utilitarian principles your 
system of life will stand or fall by this, and the legislator and' 
• future life which you throw in as sanctions will not make your 
system of life a whit purer or loftier or kinder, they will only add 
sanction to its selfishjiess and vulgarity, if selfish and vulgar it be 
in its essence.' I entirely agree that the sanctions of a law do not 
affect the character of the provisions sanctioned, but the question 
is, what are the tempers or habits of mind, what is the type of 
character sanctioned and approved of by the Author of this world, 
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Though the sense of duty which is justified by this 
form of religion has become instinctive with many of 

if it has an intelligent Author, or favoured by its constitution if it 
has no such Author? I say that this is a question of fact which 
must be determined by an appeal to experience, and Mr. 
Harrison’s view and my own as to the teaching of experience do 
not seem to differ veiy wddely. The difference is that he appears 
from this passage to think that the facts are mong, that religion 
ought, somehow or other, to load the dice in favour of the type of 
character which he prefers, and to set right the world and its 
Maker. I think that w^e must look to the facts for our morals 
as well as for other things. I think it would be a very good world 
if it would only last, and the hope that that part of it which upon 
the supposition of permanence is the best part will really last 
is just what a belief in a future state gives. 

In another part of his article Mr. Harrison refers to the 
murderer of Lord Mayo, and observes, ‘ that wretched Pimjabee 
curiously fulfilled’ my ‘conditions as to religion. The world 
could hardly produce a creature to whom a God of some kind and 
a future state of some kind were more intense realities. When 
he drove in his deadly knife he saw heaven opening to receive 
him with a force of illusion which Europeans cannot reach.’ 
Surely the important question in estimating this man’s conduct is 
whether his conviction was true or false. Suppose that Mahom- 
medanism is true, that it did sanction that wicked murder as wq 
call it (it is only fair to say that very eminent Mahommedans 
utterly and indignantly denied it), and that heaven actually was 
opening to receive the assassin as he hung from the gallows at tbe 
Andamans, was he wrong in what he did ? or if he was wLy 
should he not do wrong? That depends upon the evidence about 
Mahommed. I should be quite willing to leave to experience 
the question whether murder in general and that murder in par- 
ticular is or is not an abominable crime which can lead to nothing 
‘ but evil in this wwld^ or any other con^nicted on similar prin- 
ciples. That this wmrld is not a proper place for murderers I am 
Seeply convinced, and if there is any other world and it is at ail 
like this it is probable that a man who enters it with such an 
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those who feel it, I think that if the belief should ever 
fail, the sense of duty which grows out of it would die 
by degrees. I do not believe that any instinct will 
long retain its hold upon the conduct of a rational and 
enterprising man when he has discovered that it is a 
mere instinct which he need not yield to unless he 
chooses. People who think otherwise would do well 
to remember that, though custom makes some duties 
so easy to some people that they are discharged as a 
matter of course, there are others which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to discharge at all ; and that obvious 
immediate self-interest, in its narrowest shape, is 
constantly eating away the edges of morality, and 
would destroy it if it had not something deeper for 
its support than an historical or physiological explana- 
tion. We cannot judge of the effects of Atheism 
from the conduct of persons who have been educated 
as believers in God and in the midst of a nation 
which believes in God. If we should ever see a 
generation of men, especially a generation of English- 
men, to whom the word God had no meaning at all, 
we should get a light upon the subject which might 
be lurid enough. Great force of character, restrained 
and directed by a deep sense of duty, is the noblest 
of noble things. Take off the restraint which a 
sense of duty imposes, and the strong man is apt 
to become a merg tyrant and oppressor. Bishop 

introduction is in a very unpleasant position, and that instead qf 
being welcomed by houries he finds reason to wish he had not 
committed murder. If not, so much the better for Mm. 
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Berkeley remarked on his countrymen in the early 
part of the last century, ‘Whatever may be the 
effect of pure theory upon certain select spirits of a 
peculiar make or in other parts of the world, I do 
"^^dly think that in this country of ours reason, reli- 
gion, law are all together little enough to subdue the 
outward to the inner man ; and that it must argue a 
wrong head and weak understanding to suppose that 
without them men will be enamoured of the golden 
mean, to which my countrjTOen are perhaps less 
inclined than others, there being in the make of an 
English mind a certain gloom and eagerness which 
carries to the sad extreme.’ The remark is as true 
now as it was then. 

A very important objection may be made to 
these views, to which I shall be glad to do full 
justice. I cannot quote any distinct expression of it, 
but I have frequently observed, and the same obser- 
vation, I think, must have been made by others, that 
there are in these days a certain number of persons 
who regard a belief in God not merely as untrue, but 
as unfavourable to morality ; and in a matter which 
does not admit of demonstration this of course 
inclines them to take the negative side. A being in • 
any way responsible for such a world as oum would, 
they think, be a bad being, and a morality based 
upon the belief in such a being would be a vicious 
morality. Put in the plainest words, this is the up- 
• shot of much modern writing. It supplies a curious 
illustration of the persistency with which great moral 
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rdi^ous problems reproduce themselves in all 
som of shapes. The doctrine is Manicheeism with 
out the two gods. We must have both a bad aX 
g(»d god (^id the Manichees), because there are in 
he world both good and evil. A certain class of 
persons m these days draw from the same premiss 
the concluston that no God is possible except aXd 
who WMld be worse than none. ^ 

This IS not a view to be passed over lightly, nor 
oes It admit of being superficially answered It 

attitude towards good and evil which is to be ascribed 
od. It IS idle to ask the question, How did evil 
ongmate .? because it is impossible to answer it ; but 
he qu^tion. What do you think of it now that it 
ere. is perfectly fair. Any one who holds the 
views just stated is bound to say whether a God who 
- responsible for this world must not be a lad 

he efifect of justifying many of the wrongs of life • 
whetherthe brotherhood which consists in! common' 
allegiance to the laws of such a God will not !! 
an association of enemies of the human race ? 

Such questions imply a belief which, though 
obscure, is not on that account the less influential. In 
some sort of transcendental system of human rights. 

^ bmself, some people seem to feel, must recog- 

ze uman equaUty, the equal j-ight of human 
creatures to haDoineqq anri ;? ' 

fact ,> f-o L PP if men are not equal in- 

lact. It is because they are the product not of will. 
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but of blind chance. Rather than acknowledge a 
God who does not acknowledge the equality of men, 
let us, they say, acknowledge no God at all, and esta- 
blish human equality as far as we can, in despite of the 
blind fate to which we owe our origin, and which we do 
not and will not reverence. Man in the future, Man i 
as we would have him, is the object of our reverence/ 
and love ; not any thing or any one who is outsidd 
of Man, least of all any one who is in any way ref 
sponsible for what we see around us. 

This is the deepest root of the revolutionary form 
of modem humanitarianism. Those who think it, as 
I do, a baseless and presumptuous dream must not 
shrink from the questions founded upon it. As to 
loving man as man, the bad as well as the good, 
others as well as myself, dreams about future genera- 
tions as well as actual generations past or present, I 
have said what I had to say. ‘ Humanity’ is as thin a 
shadow to me as any God can be to others. M oreover, 
it is a shadow of which I know the source and can 
measure the importance. I admit, however, that any 
one who cares for it is entitled to an answer to the 
questions stated. 

The answer goes to the very root of things, yet I 
think the moral difficulty of giving it is greater than 
the intellectual one. If the order which we observe 
in the physical universe and in the moral world 
suggests to us tlje existence of "God, we must not 
•shrink from the inference that the character of God, 
in so far as we have anything to do with it, is to be 
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inferred from that order. To say that the Author of 
such a world is a purely benevolent being is, to my 
mind, to say something which is not true, or, at the 
very least, something which is highly improbable in 
itself, impossible to be proved, and inconsistent with 
many notorious facts, except upon hypotheses which 
it is hardly possible to state or to understand, and 
of which there is absolutely no evidence whatever. 
Therefore, to the question, ‘ Admitting the existence 
of God, do you believe him to be good ? ’ I should 
reply. If by ‘ good ’ you mean ‘ disposed to promote 
the happiness of mankind absolutely,’ I answer No. 
If by ‘ good ’ you mean virtuous, I reply. The ques- 
tion has no meaning. A virtuous man is a being of 
whom we can form an idea more or less distinct, but 
the ideas of virtue and vice can hardly be attached to 
a Being who transcends all or most of the conditions 
out of which virtue and vice arise. If the further 
question is asked. Then what moral attributes do you 
ascribe to this Being, if you ascribe to him any at all ? 

I should reply, I think of him as conscious and 
having will, as infinitely powerful, and as one who, 
whatever he may be in his own nature, has so ar- 
ranged the world or worlds in which I live as to let 
me know that virtue is the law which he has pre- 
scribed to me and to others. If still further asked. 
Can you love such a Being ? I should answer. Love 
is not the word wliich I should fhoose, but awe. 
The law under which we live is stern, and, as far- 
as we can judge, inflexible, but it is noble and 
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excites a feeling of awful respect for its Author 
and for the constitution established in the world 
which it governs, and a sincere wish to act up to and 
carry it out as far as possible. If we believe in God 
at all, this, I think, is the rational and manly way of 
thinking of him. 

This leads to the further question how belief in 
such a Being would affect a man’s view of this 
present life. Would not such a belief, it may be 
said, justify and sanctify much of the injustice and 
many of the Avrongs of life ? To this I answer thus. 
The general constitution of things, by which some 
people are better off than others, and some very 
badly off in all respects, is neither just nor unjust, 
right nor wrong. It simply is. It affects the question 
of the benevolence, not the question of the justice, 
of its author. The idea of justice and right is sub- 
sequent to the idea of law. It is, in the etymo- 
logical sense of the word, preposterous to apply 
those ideas to the state of things in which we live. 
It is simply unmeaning to assert that A is wronged 
because he is born with a predisposition to cancer, or 
that B ought to have had wings, or that C had a 
right to a certain power of self-control. As against 
God or fate, whichever you please, men have no 
rights at all, not even the right of existence. Right, 
wrong, and obligation begin after laws, properly so 
called, have been established, an*d the first laws, pro- 
• perly so called, which we have any reason to believe 
to exist are moral laws imposed upon beings, of whom 
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some are far more favourably situated for keeping 
them than others. All moral codes and customs are 
so many different versions, more or less correct and 
more or less fully expressed, of these laws. Accounts 
of their administration are to be read in all human 
history, from Cain and Abel to to-day’s newspapers. 

The answer, then, to the question, How does a 
belief in God thus explained affect our view of 
human life ? is this : Every man born into the 
world finds himself placed in a position in which he 
has a variety of wants, passions, faculties, and powers 
of various kinds, and in which some objects better or 
worse are attainable by him. The religious theory 
of life may be thrown into the shape of the following 
command or advice : — Do the best you can for 
yourselves, but do it in a definitely prescribed 
manner and not otherwise, or it will be the worse 
for you. Some of you are happy ; it is the better 
for them. Some are miserable by all means let 
them help themselves in the appointed manner ; 
let others help them on the appointed terms, but 
when all is done much will remain to bear. Bear it 
as you can, and whether in happiness or in misery, 
take with you the thought that the strange world in 
which you live seems not to be all, and that you 
yourselves who are in it are not altogether of it. 

The facts are the same upon any hypothesis, 
and Atheism only ftiakes the case .utterly hopeless, 
whereas the belief in a God and a future state does • 
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throw some rays of light over the dark sea on which 
we are sailing. 

This does not show or tend to show that there 
is a God, but only that the belief in God is not 
immoral. That belief is immoral only if the un- 
reserved acceptance of the terms on which life 
is offered to us, and an honest endeavour to live 
upon those terms, are immoral. If some theory 
about human happiness and equality and fraternity 
makes it our duty to kick against the pricks, to 
live as rebels against that, whatever it is, in which 
we find ourselves, a belief in God is immoral, but 
not otherwise. To my mind the immoral and 
unmanly thing is revolt, impatience of inevitable 
evils, gratuitous indiscriminate affection for all sorts 
of people, whether they deserve it or not, and in 
particular, a weak, ill-regulated sympathy for those 
whose sufferings are their own fault. These are 
sufferings which I, for one, should not wish either to 
relieve or to avert. I would leave the law to take 
its course. Why there should be wicked people in 
the world is like the question. Why there should be 
poisonous snakes in the world ? Though no men 
are absolutely good or absolutely bad, yet if and in so 
far as men are good and bad they are not brothers 
but enemies, or, if the expression is preferred, they 
are brothers at enmity whose enmity must con- 
tinue till its cause is removed. 

It may again be asked — and this is the last question 
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of the kind -which I shall attempt to consider — What 
is the relation of all this to Christianity ? Has not the 
humanitarianism of -which you think so ill a close 
connection, both historically and theoretically, with 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Parables ? 

To this I reply; The truth of Christianity, consi- 
dered as a divine revelation, depends upon questions 
of fact which I certainly shall not at present discuss. 
Who can add much to what has been said by Grotius, 
Jeremy Taylor, Gardner, Paley, and their successors, 
on the one side, or by a variety of writers from 
Celsus to Strauss on the other ? ‘ Securus judicabit 
orbis.’ The witnesses have been examined, the 
counsel have made their speeches, and the jury are 
considering their verdict. Whatever that verdict 
may be, one thing is quite clear. Almost any theo- 
logical system and almost any moral system is con- 
sistent with the Sermon on the Mount and the Para- 
bles. They, as has been observed a -thousand times, 
are obviously not philosophical discourse. They 
are essentially popular, and no one, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, has ever attempted to treat them 
as a system of moral philosophy would be treated. 
No doubt they express the charitable sentiment in 
its most earnest and passionate form, but both the 
theory and the practice of mankind show clearly that 
this has been, as no doubt it will continue to be, 
understood by those who believe in the supernatural 
authority of Christ as a pathetic overstatement of* 
duties which every one would acknowledge to be 
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duties, and to be peculiarly likely to be neglected. 
Every one would admit that good men ought to love 
many at least of their neighbours considerably more 
than most men actually do, and that they are not likely 
to be led into the error of loving them too much by 
the Sermon on the Mount, or by any other sermon. 

It must also be borne in mind that, though Chris- 
tianity expresses the tender and charitable sentiments 
with passionate ardour, it has also a terrible side. 
Christian love is only for a time and on condition. 
It stops short at the gates of hell, and hell is an essen- 
tial part of the whole Christian scheme.* Whether 
we look at the formal doctrines or at the substance 
of that scheme, the tenderness and the terrors 
mutually imply each other. There would be some- 

^ In a curious article in the Conte?nporary Review for 
January 1874, called ^Dogmatic Extremes/ Principal Tullocli 
refers to this passage with disapproval. He does not deny its 
truth. Two short extracts from his article will be enough to show 
the value of his opinion ‘ True religious thought is always and in its 
nature indefinite. Haze,” if you choose to use the expression, is 
of its very nature.’ Again he observes, ‘ Imperfection or partial 
error is of the very essence of Christian dogma.' According to this 
Augustine, Calvin, Knox, Bossuet, Bellarraine, Wesley, White&eld, 
Fenton and others had no religious thought except when they were 
obscure, and the authors of the New Testament not much. ^ Hazy ' 
wmld be an odd word to apply to the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Parables. Religious thought began it would seem when English- 
men and Scotchmen took to the hopeful task of sitting on two stools 
and trying to put new philosophy into old <k>gmas. The great truth 
Jhat error is of the essence of Christian dogma is a new and 
surprising discovery of Principal Tulloch’s own, and will no doubt 
add greatly to the value of dogma. 
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thing excessive in such an outpouring of sympathy 
and sorrow about mere transitory sufferings, which 
do not appear after all to have been specially acute 
or specially unrelieved with happiness in Judaea in 
the first century. The horrors of the doctrine of hell 
would have been too great for human endurance if 
the immediate manifestations of the religion had not 
been tender and compassionate. 

Christianity must thus be considered rather as 
supplying varied and powerful sanctions (love, hope, 
and fear in various proportions and degrees) for 
that view of morality which particular people may 
be led -to on other grounds than as imposing upon 
them any particular moral system. There have 
been Christian Stoics ; there have been Christian 
Epicureans ; and immense numbers of people are, 
or imagine themselves to be, in love with Christian 
charity, although they never heard of and could 
not understand any ethical system whatever. Chris- 
tianity, in a word, in relation to morals, is a 
means whereby morality may be made transcen- 
dental — that is to say, by which an infinitely greater 
importance may be and is attached to the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong (understand it as 
you will) than reasonable men would attach to it 
if they simply calculated the specific ascertainable 
effects of right and wrong actions, on the supposi- 
tion that this pres Alt world is the lyhole of life. The 
weakest part of modem philanthropy is that, whila 
calling itself specially Christian, it has completely set 
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aside and practically denied the existence of that part 
of Christianity which it does not like. If of a system 
which is essentially an appeal to a variety of emo- 
tions you adopt that part only which appeals to the 
tender emotions, you misrepresent the whole. 

As a matter of historical fact, no really consider- 
able body of men either is, ever has been, or ever 
has professed to be Christian in the sense of taking 
the philanthropic passages of the four Gospels as the 
sole, exclusive, and complete guide of their lives. 
If they did, they would in sober earnest turn the 
world upside down. They would be a set of pas- 
sionate Communists, breaking down eveiy^ approved 
maxim of conduct and every human institution. 
In one word, if Christianity really is what much of 
the language which we often hear used implies, it 
is false and mischievous. Nothing can be more 
monstrous than a sweeping condemnation of man- 
kind for not conforming their conduct to an ideal 
which they do not really acknowledge. When, for 
instance, we are told that it is dreadful to think that 
a nation pretending to believe the Sermon on the 
Mount should employ so many millions sterling per 
annum on military expenditure, the answer is that no 
sane nation ever did or ever wull pretend to believe 
the Sermon on the Mount in any sense which is in- 
consistent with the maintenance to the very utmost 
by force of arms of the natictial independence, 
^,onour, and interest. If the Sermon on the Mount 

z 
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really means to forbid this, it ought to be disre- 
garded. 

I have now tried to perform the task which I 
originally undertook, which was to examine the doc- 
trines hinted at rather than expressed by the phrase 
‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ and to assert 
with respect to them these two propositions : First, 
that in the present day even those who use those 
words most rationally — that is to say, as. the names of 
elements of social life which, like others, have their 
advantages and disadvantages according to time, 
place, and circumstance — have a great disposition to 
exaggerate their advantages and to deny the exist- 
ence, or at any rate to underrate the importance, of 
their disadvantages. Next, that whatever signi- 
fication be attached to them, these words are ill- 
adapted to be the creed of a religion, that the things 
I which they denote are not ends in themselves, and 
I that when used collectively the words do not typify, ' 
i however vaguely, any state of society which a reason- 
able man ought to regard with enthusiasm or self- 
devotion. 
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CONCLUSION. ■ 

Thrown into a positive form, the doctrine contended 
for in the foregoing chapters is this : — 

1. The whole management and direction of human 
life depends upon the question whether or not there 
is a God and a future state of human existence. If 
there is a God, but no future state, God is nothing to 
us. If there is a future state, but no God, we can 
form no rational guess about the future state. 

2. If there is no God and no future state, reason- 
able men will regulate their conduct ei'Jier by in- 
clination or by common utilitarianism (p. 278). 

3. If there is a God and a future state, reason- 
able men will regulate their conduct by a wider kind 
of utilitarianism (pp. 303-4). 

4. By whatever rule they regulate their conduct,, 
no room is left for any rational enthusiasm for thO j 
order of ideas hinted at by the phrase ‘ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity ; ’ for, whichever rule is ap- 
plied, there are a vast number of matters in respect 
of which men ought not to be free they are funda- 
mentally unequal, arfd they are not brothers at all, or 
only under qualifications which .make the assertion 
of their fraternity unimportant. 
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It is impossible to carry on speculations which 
lead to such results without being led to ask one- 
self the question whether they are or can be of any 
sort of importance ? The questions which I have 
been discussing have been debated in various forms 
for' thousands of years. Is this consistent with the 
possibility that they can ever be solved, and, if not, 
why should they be debated by any one who has 
no taste for a conflict never ending, still beginning, 
flghting still, and still destroying ? 

The answer is, that though these speculations 
may be expected to be endless, and though their 
results are mainly destructive, they are nevertheless 
of great use, and, indeed, are absolutely necessary. 
They can show that particular sets of opinions are 
incoherent, and so, properly speaking, not opinions 
at all. They can cut down to their proper pro- 
portions exaggerated estimates of the probability of 
particular systems and expose their pretensions to 
attain to something more than probability. Lastly, 
they can show how particular opinions are related 
to each other. And this is a wide field. As long 
as men have any mental activity at all, they wdll 
speculate, as they always have speculated, about 
themselves, their destiny, and their nature. They 
will ask in different dialects the questions What? 
Whence ? Whither ? And their answers to these 
questions will be bold and copious, whatever else 
they may be. It ^eems to me improbable in fhe 
highest degree that any answer will ever be devised 
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to any one of these questions which will be accepted 
by all mankind in all ages as final and conclusive. 
The facts of life are ambiguous. Different infer- 
ences may be drawn from them, and they do not 
present by any means the same general appearance 
to people w^ho look at them from different points of 
view. To a scientific man society has a totally dif- ’ 
ferent appearance, it is, as far as he is concerned, 
quite a different thing, from what it is to a man 
whose business lies with men. 

Again, the largest and by far the most important 
part of all our speculations about mankind is based . , 
upon our experience of ourselves, and proceeds upon i 
the supposition that the motives and principles ofl 
action of others are substantially the same as our ownJ 
The degree to which tastes of all sorts differ is a stand- 
ing proof of the truth that this assumption includes an 
allowance of error, though it is error of a kind from 
which it is impossible for any human creature to free 
himself. It would be easy to accumulate other ob- 
servations of the same sort. It is enough for my 
purpose to observe in general that mankind appear 
to me to be in the following difficulty, from which I 
see no means of extrication. Either they must con- 
fine their conclusions to matters which can be verified 
by actual experience, in which case the questions 
which principally interest them must be dismissed 
from consideration as insoluble riddles ; or they must 
satisfied with probable solutions of them, in which 
case their solutions will alwa*ys contain a certain 
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degree of error and will require reconstruction from 
’ age to age as circumstances change. Moreover, 
more solutions than one will always be possible, and 
there will be no means of deciding conclusively 
which is right. Experience appears to me to show 
.that the second branch of the alternative is the one 
I which will be accepted by mankind, and I think it is 
the one which reasonable people ought to accept. I 
think they should accept it openly and with a distinct 
appreciation of its nature and consequences. 

As a matter of fact this conclusion has been and 
is accepted, though in a strangely inverted form, by 
many persons whom it would startle. The whole doc- 
trine of faith involves an admission that doubt is the 
\proper attitude of mind about religion, if the sub- 
ject is regarded from the intellectual side alone. No 
human creature ever yet preached upon the virtue 
of faith in Euclid’s demonstrations. They, and many 
other propositions far less cogently supported, speak 
for themselves. People naturally believg them on 
the evidence, and do not require to be exhorted to 
believe them as a matter of religious duty. If a man 
actually did rise from the dead and find himself in 
a different world, he would no longer be told to 
believe in a future state ; he would know it. When 
St. Paul contrasts seeing in a glass darkly with seeing 
face to face — when he says that now we know in 
part and believe ih part — ^he admits that belief is not 
knowledge ; and he would have found it impossibie 
to distinguish (at lea^ no one has ever yet established 
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an intelligible distinction) between faith and acting 
on a probability — in other words, between faith and 
a kind of doubt. The difference between the two 
states of mind is moral, not intellectual. Faith says. 
Yes, I will, though I am not sure. Doubt says. No,; 
I will not, because I am not sure ; but they agree in 
not being sure. Both faith and doubt would be 
swallowed up in actual knowledge and direct expe- 
rience. 

It is easy to understand why men passionately 
eager about the propagation of their creed should 
persistently deny the force of this argument, and 
should try by every means in their power to prove 
that in regard to religious subjects insufficient evi- 
dence may arid ought to produce an unnatural effect. 
Their object is obvious. If an act is to be done, it 
is done equally, whatever may be the motive for 
doing it, and a probable opinion may be an adequate 
motive as well as demonstration. Perfect certainty 
of the approach of death, or a doubt whether death 
may not be approaching, are states of mind either 
of which may cause a man to make his will, and 
when he dies it will be equally valid whether his 
death was foreseen with confidence or indistinctly 
apprehended. But it is otherwise with feeling. A 
general knowledge of the uncertainty of life produces 
very different feelings from an immediate and con- 
fident expectatiop of death. I if the same w'ay the 
• apprehension that the leading doctrines of religion 
may be true may be a motivS to much the same line 
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of conduct as the most certain conviction that they 
are true, but it will produce a very different state of 
mind and feeling. It will give life a very different 
' colour. 

This does not justify the attempt to give evidence 
a weight which does not belong to it. Our feelings 
ought to be regulated by the facts which excite them. 

It is a great mistake, and the source of half the 
errors which exist in the world, to yield to the tempt- 
ation to allow our feelings to govern our estimate of 
facts. Rational religious feeling is that feeling, 
whatever it may be, which is excited in the mind 
by a true estimate of the facts known to us which 
bear upon religion. If we do not know enough to 
feel warmly, let us by all means feel calmly; but it 
is dishonest to try to convert excited feeling into 
evidence of facts which would justify it. To say, 

‘ There must be a God because I love him,’ is just 
■/ like saying, ‘ That man must be a rogue -because I 
hate him,’ which many people do say, but not wisely. 
There are in these days many speculations by very 
able men, or men reputed to be of great ability, 
which can all be resolved into attempts to increase 
the bulk and the weight of evidence by heating it 
with love. Dr. Newman’s ‘Grammar of Assent,’ 
with all its hair-splitting about the degrees of assent, 
and the changes which it rings upon certainty 
and certitude, is a good illustration,of this, but it is 
like the wriggling of a worm on a hook, or like • 
the efforts which children sometimes make to draw 
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two straight lines so as to enclose a space, or to 
make a cross on a piece of paper with a single 
stroke of a pencil, not passing twice over any part 
of the cross. Turn and twist as you will, you can 
never really get out of the proposition that the 
Christian history is just as probable as the evidence 
makes it, and no more ; and that to give a greater 
degree of assent to it, or, if the expression is pre- 
ferred, to give an unreserved assent to the proposition 
that it has a greater degree of probability than the 
evidence warrants, is to give up its character as an 
historical event altogether. 

There is, indeed, no great difficulty in showing 
that we cannot get beyond probability at all in 
any department of human knowledge. One short 
proof of this is as follows : The present is a mere 
film melting as we look at it. Our knowledge 
of the past depends on memory, our knowledge 
of the future on anticipation, and both memory and 
anticipation are fallible. The firmest of all conclu- 
sions andjudgments are dependent upon facts which, 
for aught we know, may have been otherwise in the 
past, may be otherwise in the future, and may at this 
moment present a totally different appearance to 
other intelligent beings from that which they present 
to ourselves. It is possible to suggest hypotheses 
which would refute what appear to us self-evident 
truths, even truthg which transcerRi thought and logic. 
•The proposition tacitly assumed by the use of the 
word ‘ I ’ may be false to a superior intelligence seeing 
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in each of us, not individuals, but parts of some greater 
whole. The multiplication table assumes a world 
which will stay to be counted. ‘One and one are 
•two ’ is either a mere definition of the word two, or 
an assertion that each one is, and for some time con- 
tinues to be, one. The proposition would never have 
occurred to a person who lived in a world where 
everything was in a state' of constant flux. It may 
be doubted whether it would appear true to a being 
so constituted as to regard the universe as a single 
connected whole. 

But leaving these fancies, for they are little more, 
it is surely obvious that all physical science is only a 
A probability, and, what is more, one which we have no 
means whatever of measuring. The whole process 
of induction and deduction rests on the tacit assump- 
tion that the course of nature has been, is, and will con- 
tinue to be uniform. Such, no doubt, is the impression 
which it makes on us. It is the very highest proba- 
bility to which we can reach. It is the basis of all 
systematic thought. It has been verified with won- 
derful minuteness in every conceivable way, and yet 
no one has ever been able to give any answer at all 
to the question. What proof have you that the uni- 
formities which you call laws will not cease or alter 
to-morrow ? In regard to this, our very highest 
probability, we are like a man rowing one way and 
looking another, and steering his boat by keeping her 
stern in a line with an object behind him. I do not» 
say this to undervalue'*science, but to show the con- 
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ditlons of human knowledge. Nothing can be more 
certain than a conclusion scientifically established. It 
is far more certain than an isolated present sensation 
or an isolated recollection of a past sensation, and 
yet it is but a probability. In acting upon scientific 
conclusions we are exposed to a risk of error which 
we have no means of avoiding and of which we can- 
not calculate the value. ' If our conclusions about 
matters of sense which we can weigh, measure, 
and handle are only probable, how can speculations, 
which refer to matters transcending sense, and which 
are expressed in words assuming sense, be more than 
probable ? 

If upon this it is asked whether there is no such 
thing as certainty ? I reply that certainty or certitude 
(for I do not care to distinguish between words be- 
tween which common usage makes no distinction) is 
in propriety of speech the name of a state of mind, 
and not the name of a quality of propositions. 
Certainty is the state of mind in which, as a fact, a 
man does not doubt. Reasonable certainty is the 
state of mind in which it is prudent not to doubt. 
It may be produced in many different ways and may 
relate to every sort of subject. The important thing 
to remember is the truism that it does not follow 
that a man is right because he is positive ; though it 
may be prudent that he should be positive, and take 
the chance of being wrong. The conditions which 
make certainty reasonable or prudent in regard to 
particular matters are known w'ith sufificient accuracy 
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for most purposes, though they do not admit of being 
stated with complete precision; but the certainty 
which they warrant is" in all cases contingent and 
liable to be disturbed, and it differs in the degree of 
its stability indefinitely according to circumstances. 
There are many matters of which we are certain 
upon grounds which are, and which we know to be 
of the most precarious kind. In these cases our 
certainty might be overthrown as readily as it was 
established. There are other cases in which our 
certainty is based upon foundations so broad that, 
though it is no doubt imaginable that it might be 
overthrown, no rational man would attach the smallest 
practical importance to the possibility. No one 
really doubts of a scientific conclusion if he once 
really understands what science means. No jury 
would doubt a probable story affirmed by credible 
witnesses, whose evidence was duly tested. No 
reasonable man in common life doubts either his own 
senses or immediate inferences from them, or the 
grave assertions of persons well known to him to be 
truthful upon matters within their personal know- 
ledge, and not in themselves improbable. Yet in 
each case, a modest and rational man would be 
ready, if he saw cause, to admit that he might be 
wrong. There is probably no proposition whatever 
which under no imaginable change of circumstances 
could ever appear false, or at least ^doubtful, to any 
reasonable being at any time or any place. 

There is, perhaps, ha?dly any subject about which 
so many webs of sophistry have been woven as 
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about this. I cannot notice more than one of them 
by way of illustration. It assumes every sort of 
form, and is exemplified in a thousand shapes in the 
writings of modern Roman ' Catholics and of some 
mystical Protestants. It may be thus stated. Where- 
as certainty is often produced by probable evidence, 
and whereas the propositions of which people are 
rendered certain by probable evidence are frequently 
true, therefore the weight of the evidence ought not 
to be taken as a measure of the mental effect which 
it ought to produce. The fallacy is exactly like the 
superstition of gamblers — I betted three times 
running on the red. I felt sure I should win, and I 
did win, therefore the pretence to calculate chances 
is idle. What more could any such calculation give 
any one than a certitude ? I got my certitude by an 
easier process, and the event justified it. To guess 
is often necessary. To guess right is always for- 
tunate, but no number of lucky guesses alters the 
true character of the operation or decreases the in- 
security of the foundation on which the person who 
guesses proceeds. 

It may be objected to all this that I have myself 
referred to some subjects as lying beyond the reach 
both of language and even of thought, and yet as 
being matters with which we are intimately con- 
cerned — more intimately and more enduringly indeed 
than with any other matters whcftever. How, it may 
be asked, can you admit that there are matters ivhich 
transcend all language and all thought, and yet 
declare that we cannot get beyond probability ? 
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I am, of course, well aware of the fact that a belief 
in what are sometimes called transcendental facts — 
facts, that is, of which sensation does not Inform us — is 
frequently coupled with a belief that a certain set of 
verbal propositions about these facts are not only 
true, but are perceived to be true by some special 
faculty which takes notice of them. This has always 
seemed to be illogical. If there are facts of which 
we are conscious, and of which sensation does not 
inform us, and if all our language is derived from 
and addressed to our senses, it would seem to follow 
that language can only describe in a very inadequate 
manner, that it can only hint at and seek to express 
by metaphors taken from sense things which lie 
beyond sense. That to which the word ‘ I ’ points 
can neither be seen, touched, nor heard. It is 
an inscrutable mystery ; but the image which the 
word ‘ I ’ raises in our minds is the image of a 
particular human body. Indeed, the opinion that the 
facts with which we are most intimately concerned 
transcend both language and thought, and the opinion 
that words, whether spoken or unspoken, can never 
reach to those facts, or convey anything more than 
sensible images of them, more or less incorrect, in- 
adequate, and conjectural, are the opposite sides of 
one and the same opinion. The true inference from 
the inadequacy of human language to the expression 
of truths of this cla!5s is expressed* in the words, 

‘ He is in heaven and thou art on earth, therefore let 
thy words be few.’ As dpon these great subj ects we 
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have to express ourselves in a very imperfect way, 
and under great disadvantages, we shall do well to 
say as little as we can, and to abstain as far as 
possible from the process of piling inference upon 
inference, each inference becoming more improbable 
in a geometrical ratio as it becomes more remote 
from actual observation. As we must guess, let us ; 
make our conjectures as modest and as simple as ; 
we can. A probability upon a probability closely 
resembles an improbability. 

It must never be forgotten that it is one thing 
to doubt of the possibility of exactly adjusting 
words to facts, and quite another to doubt of the 
reality and the permanence of the facts themselves. 
Though, as I have said, the facts which we see 
around us suggest several explanations, it is equally 
true that of those explanations one only can be true. 
When the oracle said to Pyrrhus, ‘ Aio te, .^acida, 
Romanos vincere posse,’ it meant, not that he could 
conquer the Romans, but that the Romans could 
conquer him, though to Pyrrhus the words would 
convey either meaning ; and, however fully we may 
admit that the question whether men are spirits or 
funguses is one which cannot be conclusively deter- 
mined by mere force of argument, it is perfectly 
clear that, if the one opinion is true, the other is false. 
In nearly all the important transactions of life, indeed 
in all transactions whatever which kave relation to the 
future, we have to take a leap in the dark. Though 
life is proverbially uncertain, oar whole course of life 
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assumes that our lives will continue for a considerable, 
though for an indefinite, period. When we are to 
take any important resolution, to adopt a profession, 
to make an offer of marriage, to enter upon a specu- 
lation, to write a book — to do anything, in a word, 
which involves important consequences — we have to 
act for the best, and in nearly every case to act upon 
very imperfect evidence. 

The one talent which is worth all other talents 
put together in all human affairs is the talent of 
judging right upon imperfect materials, the talent 
if you please of guessing right. It is a talent which 
no rules will ever teach and which even expe- 
rience does not alwaj'-s give. It often coexists with 
a good deal of slowness and dulness and with a very 
slight power of expression. All that can be said 
about it is, that to see things as they are, without 
exaggeration or passion, is essential to it ; but how 
can we see things as they are ? Simply by opening 
our eyes and looking with whatever power we may 
have. All really important matters are decided, not 
by a process of argument worked out from adequate 
premisses to a necessary conclusion, but by making 
I a wise choice between several possible views. 

I believe it to be the same with religious belief. 
Several coherent views of the matter are possible, 
and, as they are suggested by actual facts, may be 
called probable. Reason, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, can show how many such views there are, 
and can throw light upon their comparative proba- 
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bility, by discussing the different questions of fact 
which they involve, and by tracing out their con- 
nection with other speculations. It is by no means 
improbable that the ultimate result of this process 
may be to reduce the views of life which are=- 
at once coherent and suggested by facts to a very 
small number, but when all has been done that 
can be done, these questions will remain — ^\Vhat 
do you think of yourself ? What do you think of 
the world ? Are you a mere machine, and is your 
consciousness, as has been said, a mere resultant ? Is 
the world a mere fact suggesting nothing beyond 
itself worth thinking about ? These are questions 
with which all must deal as it seems good to them. 
They are riddles of the Sphinx, and in some way 
or other we must deal with them. If we decide to 
leave them unanswered, that is a choice. If we 
waver in owr answer, that too is a choice ; but what- 
ever choice we make, we make it at our peril. If a 
man chooses to turn his back altogether on God and 
the future, no one can prevent him. No one can 
show beyond all reasonable doubt that he is mis- 
taken. If a man thinks otherwise, and acts as he 
thinks, I do not see how any one can prove that Ae 
is mistaken. Each must act as he thinks best, and 
if he is wrong so much the worse for him. We 
stand on a mountain pass in the midst of whirling 
snow and blinding mist, through which we get 
glimpses now and then of paths which may be de- 
ceptive. If we stand still, we shall be frozen to 
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death. If we take the wrong road, we shall be 
dashed to pieces. We do not certainly know whether 
there is any right one. What must we do ? ‘Be 
strong and of a good courage.’ * Act for the best, 
hope for the best, and take what comes. Above all, 
let us dream no dreams, and tell no lies, but go our 
way, wherever it may lead, with our eyes open and 
our heads erect. If death ends all, we cannot meet 
it better. If not, let us enter whatever may be the 
next scene like honest men, with no sophistry in our 
mouths and no masks on our faces. 

* Deuteronomy, xxxi. 6 and 7. ‘ Be strong and of a good 

courage, fear not nor be afraid of them.’ It is the charge of Moses 
to J osliua. 



NOTE ON UTILITARIANISM. 


[The following is the substance of two Articles which I 
published in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette/ in June 1869, 
subject of ‘Utilitarianism/ It was suggested by some 
criticisms on a' work of Mr. Lecky’s, which have lost their 
interest. I have accordingly omitted all reference to Mr. 
Lecky and his critics, but I reprint the substance of the 
Articles, because they explain systematically my views on 
a subject which is glanced at in several places in this work.] 

All moral controversies may be reduced under four 
general heads, 'pirst, what is the sphere of morals, what 
part of human life do they cover, and of what other ele- 
ments in human nature do they assume the existence ? 
Secondly, what is the nature of the distinction between 
right and wrong } Tliicdly, how are we to ascertain whether 
given actions are right or wrong Fourthly, why should 
we do what is right and avoid what is wTong ? Of these 
four questions the second, third, and fourth have been dis- 
cussed in every possible way from the most remote times. 
The first, which is of extreme importance, has as yet been 
hardly touched. It is in respect to the other three ques- 
tions that the points of difference and agreement between 
the two great schools of intuition and experience have 
displayed and continue to display themselves. 

It is necessary, in order to appreciate this, to show first 
what is the meaning of the leading doctrine of the two 
great schools in question, and nex?, how each of them 
d#als with each of the three questions above mentioned. 
In the first place, it is obvious that^here is no contradiction 
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between intuition and experience,,fot all experience assumes 
and presupposes intuition. All men in all ages have been 
and are now profoundly affected by the contemplation of 
the conduct of other men. There never was a time or 
country in which people were in the habit of observing 
each other’s conduct with the indifference with which they 
might watch the ebb and flow of the tide or the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. However we may account for it, 
the feelings which we call sympathy and antipathy, praise 
and blame, love and hatred, are, in fact, produced by ob- 
serving particular kinds of conduct, and in each particular 
man at any given time those sentiments are as involuntary 
as the pain which follows a blow, or the pleasure produced 
by an agreeable sound or taste. If, when it is asserted that 
morality is intuitive or depends upon intuition, all that is 
meant is that the contemplation of human conduct pro- 
duces involuntary emotions of various kinds in every 
spectator, Austin or Bentham would have admitted the 
truth of those propositions as much as their most vigorous 
opponents. They would even have gone a step farther 
and have owned that there is, as a matter of fact, a broad 
general resemblance between the acts which are regarded 
with sympathy and antipathy, and which excite praise or 
blame, in different generations and distant parts of the 
world. No one ever doubted that some degree of indiffer- 
ence to the infliction of suffering has at all times and places 
been blamed as cruelty, or that a wish, under some circum- 
stances or other, to promote the happiness of others has 
always and everywhere received praise under the name of 
benevolence. The controversy between the two schools of 
morals relates not to the facts but to the manner in which 
they are to be interpreted, and this will be best displayed 
by considering the way in which each school would treat 
each of the three questions above merrtioned. 

The first question is. What is the difference betwesfi 
right and wrong > As a f&t, certain classes of actions are in 
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popular language called right and wrong, and are regarded 
by the world at large with praise or blame respectively. 
Is this an ultimate fact beyond which we cannot go ? 

The analogy which exists between this inquiry and 
kindred questions on other subjects is often overlooked, 
and ought to be observed. Take, for instance, such words 
as 'heavy’ and 'light,’ 'up ’and 'down,’ 'wet’ and 'dty.’ No 
words can seem clearer ; yet experience has shown that it is 
impossible to use them philosophically, or to get any but the 
most confused, unintelligible results from the attempt to 
throw them into systems, until they have been interpreted 
by certain broad general principles which show their true 
relation to each other. For instance, till it was proved that 
all bodies attract each other under certain conditions, and 
that the earth is a proximately spherical body revolving in 
a certain course, it was impossible to use such words as 
'up’ and 'down,’ 'heavy’ and 'light’ in a really scientific 
manner. The utilitarian answer to the question, ' What is 
the difference between right and wrong?’ is an attempt — 
successful or otherwise, as it may be — to do for ethics what 
those who made the great elementary discoveries in physics 
did for the mass of observed facts, and for the expressive 
but indefinite words descriptive of those facts which the 
unsystematic observation of ages had accumulated about 
the heavenly bodies and common natural objects. 

Of course, if we are content to confine ourselves upon 
these subjects to inconclusive rhetoric, it is possible to do 
so. There is no course of conduct for which dyslogistic or 
eulogistic epithets may not be found. Any given act mayi 
be described as severity or cruelty, courage or rashness, 
obstinacy or firmness, gentleness or weakness, according to i 
the sympathy or antipathy which it happens to create in ; 
the speaker; and in cases ivhich present little difficulty, and ; 
in which the only object is to bring public opinion to bear ^ 
'‘ifpon some action as to the moral complexion of which 
there is no real question, little fnore is required. When 
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however, commonplaces can be plausibly adduced on both 
sides, it becomes apparent that such language is useful only 
as a relief to the feelings, and that it supplies no guide at 
all to conduct. Take such a question, for instance, as alms- 
giving. The beauties of charity on the one side and the 
beauties of independence on the other, the claims of the 
individual and the claims of the public, may be balanced 
against each other indefinitely ; but the process can never 
lead to any definite result at all, unless some general prin- 
ciple is laid down which enables us to affix a preche 
meaning to the general words employed, into which, when 
we wish to bring the controversy to a definite issue, they 
may be translated. 

The utilitarian answer to the question, What is- the 
meaning of right and wrong? is an attempt, successful 
or not, to supply this precise meaning to popular language. 
The utilitarian says, I observe that, speaking broadly, men 
desire the same sorts of things, and I call the attainment 
of these objects of desire by the general name of hap- 
piness. I also observe that certain courses of conduct tend 
to promote, and that others tend to prwent or interfere 
with, the attainment of these objects of desire by mankind, 
and that the popular use of the words ‘ right ’ and ‘wrong 
has a marked general correspondence to these two classes 
of conduct. Speaking generally, the acts which are called 
I right do promote or are supposed to promote general hap- 
piness, and the acts which are called wrong do diminish or 
‘are supposed to diminish it. I say, therefore, that this is 
what the words ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ mean, just as the words 
‘ up’ and ‘down’ mean that which points from or towards the 
earth’s centre of gravity, though they are used by millions 
who have not the least notion of the fact that such is their 
meaning, and though they were used for centuries and 
millenniums before any one was or even could be aware of 
it. Our language begins by being vivid and inexact. W? 
are enabled to render it pfecise, and so to assign what may be 
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conveniently called its true meaning, only when experience 
has informed us of the relations of the subject-matter to 
which it applies. 

Believers in moral intuitions may answer the question, 
What do you mean by right and wrong ? in one of two 
ways. They may say you cannot get beyond the fact that 
these words and their equivalents are, in fact, applied to 
certain courses of conduct Those who give this answer 
are bound to go on to say that the courses of conduct to 
which the words in question are applied are always and 
everywhere the same, and that they denote a specific 
quality like the words red or blue, which may be imme- 
diately and distinctly perceived by every one who considers 
the subject ; for, if they do not, the result will be that the 
use of the words will denote nothing except the individual 
sympathy or antipathy, as the case may be, of the persons 
by whom they are used, and this confessedly varies from 
time to time and place to place. On the other hand, they 
may say that the words have the meaning which utili- 
tarians assign to them, and may say nothing about their 
moral intuitions till they come to the second of the ques- 
tions referred to. 

This second question is, How am I to know right from 
wrong It is independent of the first question, though 
they are not unconnected. The utilitarian answer is, that; 
the knowledge of right and wrong does not differ fromi 
other branches of knowledge, and must be acquired in the t 
same way. An intuitive moralist would say that there is 
a special function of the mind — namely, conscience — which 1 
recognizes at once the specific difference w^hich is alleged 
to exist between them, whether that difference consists in 
their effect upon happiness or in anything else. It is, 
however, to be observed that almost all utilitarians admit 
the existence of ccmscience as a fac?. They admit, that is, 
pthat men do pass moral judgments on their own acts and 
those of other people, that these moral judgments are 
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involuntary when the moral character is once formed, and 
that whether they apply to the acts of the judge himself 
or to the acts of other persons. They would say, for in- 
stance, that an ordinary^Englishman of our own time, who 
shares the common opinion of his country as to monogamy 
and polygamy, would be as unable to regard a given act 
of bigamy with approval as to think that on a given day 
the earth did not move round the sun. They deny, how- 
ever, that conscience is the ultimate test of right and wrong 
in the sense of being able to tell us with unerring certainty 
whether a given action is or is not in accordance with a 
rule calculated to promote the general happiness of man- 
kind, or what in respect to a given subject-matter those 
rules are. They also deny that conscience recognizes any 
specific difference between right and wrong actions, and 
that there is any such specific difference other than the one 
already stated to be recognized. It is also to be observed, 
on the other hand, that there is nothing inconsistent in be- 
lieving that right and wrong depend upon the tendency 
of actions to produce happiness, and that we have in con- 
science a specific quality or power which enables us to 
recognize this tendency in any action to which we turn our 
attention. 

The third question is. Why should I do right.? Upon 
this several observations arise which are continually over- 
looked. The first is, that people usually write as if every 
moralist were bound to supply a satisfactory answer to it ; 
whereas, it is perfectly conceivable that there may be no 
answer. A man may give a full definition of health, and 
may point out the measures by which healthy symptoms 
may be distinguished from the symptoms of disease, and he 
’ may yet be quite unable to lay down rules by which health 
can be secured. Thus it is possible that a consistent mean- 
ing can be assigned to the words ‘ righ^' and ^ wrong,’ and 
that the appropriate means for distinguishing between the»' 
may be pointed out, but ^chat there may be no sufficient 
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reason why people in general should do right and avoid 
doing wrong. 

The second observation is that the fact that there Is so 
much wrongdoing in the world seems difficult to reconcile 
with the theory that right and wTong are recognized by 
intuition ; and that as soon as the rightfulness of an action 
is recognized the fact is of itself a sufficient reason why it 
should be done. 

The third observation is that the question itself cannot 
be put except in a form which assumes that the utilitarian 
answer is the only one which can possibly be given. , That s 
answer is, I ought to do right, because to do right will con- / 
duce to my greatest happiness. It is impossible to assign any 
other meaning than this to the words ‘ why should ' or to 
any equivalent which can be devised for them. The w^ordsl 
'why should I’ mean 'what shall I get by,’ 'what motivql" 
have I for’ this or that course of conduct. The instant 
you assign a motive of any sort whatever for doing right, 
whether it is the love of God, the love of man, the approval 
of one’s own conscience, or even the pleasure of doing right 
itself, you admit the principle that the question relates to 
the weight of motives. The only acts, if acts they can be 
called, which do not fall under this principle are acts which 
cannot be helped. If upon recognizing a given course of 
conduct as right a man had as little choice about doing it 
as he has about dying of a mortal wound, it would be taken 
out of the utilitarian principle, otherwise not. 

These remarks bring us to the question itself, which is 
beyond all doubt the most difficult as it is the most im- 
portant of the great ethical questions. I have already 
given the utilitarian answer, but, before noticing the standard 
objection to it, it may be as well to expound it, so as to 
show what it implies. It implies that the reasons for doing 
right vary indefiniiely according to the nature of the right 
•act to be done, and the circumstances of the person by 
whom it is to be done. There^ is no one sanction which 
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applies with precisely equal weight to every conceivable 
case of doing right. For instance, why should not the 
Lord Chancellor commit given theft Because amongst 
other things by committing theft he would fall from a 
very high to a very low position. Why should not an 
habitual pickpocket commit the same theft ? Because he 
would confirm a wicked habit and risk punishment, but as 
for his character and position he has none to lose, The 
reasons, therefore, why the two men should or ought to 
abstain, the elements of their respective obligations, are 
different. To use Jeremy Taylor’s appropriate though 
obsolete expression, they are not 'tied by the same,bands.’ 
Obligation is simply a metaphor for tying. This of course 
suggests the standard difficulty upon the subject. Why 
should A. B. do a specific right action when it happens to 
be opposed to his interest ? 

The answer usually given is not very satisfactory. It 
is to the effect that the utilitarian standard is not the 
greatest happiness of one man, but the greatest happiness 
of men in general ; and that the rule of conduct which the 
whole system supplies is that men ought to act upon those 
rules which are found to produce general happiness, and 
not that they ought in particular cases to calculate the 
specific consequences to themselves of their own actions. 
This answer is incomplete rather than untrue, for, after all, 
it leads to the further question. Why should a man consult 
the general happiness of mankind .? Why should he prefer 
obedience to a rule to a specific calculation in a specific 
case, when, after all, the only reason for obeying the rule 
is the advantage to be got by it, which by the hypothesis 
is not an advantage, but a loss in the particular case ? A 
given road may be the direct way from one place to another, 
^ but that fact is no reason for following the road when you 
are offered a short ctft. It maybe a,good general rule 
not to seek for more than 5 per cent, in investments, bufe 
if it so happens that you. can invest at ip per cent, with 
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perfect safety, would not a man who refused to do so be 
a fool ? 

The answer to the question involves an examination of 
the meaning of the word ^ ought’ and its equivalent 

* should/ When they are freed from their latent ambigui- 
ties the answer becomes easy. These words always de-. 
note that which would have happened* if some principle 
tacitly assumed by the speaker to be applied to the case 
in question had been acted upon. It is true that most 
frequently their use implies that the speaker regards 
with approval the application of the principle which he 
assumes to the facts which he assumes, but this is not 
always the case. The following examples illustrate this : — 
^ Did- my servant give you my message? He ought to 
have done so.’ This implies that the servant was ordered 
to give the message, and that if he had obeyed orders he 
would have given it, and that the speaker would approve 
of the regulation of the servant’s conduct by the principle 
of obedience to orders. ' They ought to be in town by 
this time. The train left Paris last night’ This implies 
that the, journey from Paris to London by a certain route 
occupies a certain time under circumstances which the 
speaker assumes to apply to the case of which he speaks. 

* I ought to have five shillings in my purse, and there are 
only three.’ This implies that the speaker has made an 
arithmetical calculation as to the money wLich he bad at 
a given time and the money which he had since spent, 
and that, applying the rules of arithmetic to the facts known 
to him, the result does not correspond. As no one doubts 
the truth of the rules of arithmetic, it is a way of saying 
that the facts assumed to exist are^ incomplete. In these 
cases no approval on the part of the speaker is indicated 
by the word ' ought’ 

We can now apsw^er the questios, what is meant by such 
'expressions as ' He ought not to lie,’ or ^ He ought to 
lie ’ ? They mean, first, that the speaker assumes human 
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conduct to be regulated by given principles, and that the 
application of those principles to some state of facts will 
or will not result in lying ; but they may mean, secondly, 
that some one or other, the speaker or the person referred 
to, would regard with approval such a course of proceeding. 
Thus the word ^ ought,' even when explained, is still equi-^ 
vocal ; for it may refer either to the principles accepted 
by the speaker himself or to those which are accepted by 
the person referred to. Thus the expression, ^You, as 
Christians, ought to love .one another,' is an argument ad 
homines. You acknowledge principles which, if applied to 
practice, would make you love one another. ^ I cannot say 
that a Mahometan ought not to practise polygamy,’ would 
not convey any approbation of polygamy on the part of 
the speaker. It means merely that no principle admitted 
by Mahometans condemns polygamy. 

When, therefore, utilitarians are asked whether a man 
who upon the whole thinks it for his advantage to commit 
a gross fraud ought or ought not to commit it, the question 
is ambiguous. It may mean either, Would utilitarians in 
general blame a man who so acted } or. Would the man 
himself act inconsistently with any principle admitted by 
him to be true To the first question the answer will be 
that the man ought not to act as suggested. To the second, 
the answer will be that he ought. 

The explanation and illustration of the second answer 
will serve to explain the first A man who, upon the 
whole and having taken into account every relevant con- 
sideration, thinks it for his interest to do an act highly 
injurious to the world at large, no doubt would do it But 
let us consider what would be the state of mind implied by 
the fact that he did take this view of his interest. A man 
who calmly and deliberately thinks that it is upon the 
whole his interest to commit an assassination which can 
never be discovered in order that he may inherit a fortun^^ 
: shows, in the first place, that he has utterly rejected every 
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form of the religious sanction ; next, that he has no con- 
science and no self-respect ; next, that he has no bene- 
volence. His conduct affords no evidence as to his fear of 
legal punishment or popular indignation, inasmuch as by 
the supposition he is not exposed to them. He has thus 
no motive for abstaining from a crime which he has a 
motive for committing ; but motive is only another name, 
a neutral instead of a eulogistic name, for obligation or 
tie. It would, therefore, be strictly accurate to say of 
such a man that he — from his point of view and upon his 
principles — ought, or is under an obligation, or is bound 
by the only tie which attaches to him, to commit murder. 
But it is this very fact which explains the hatred and blame 
which the act would excite in the minds of utilitarians in 
general, and which justifies them in saying on all common 
occasions that men ought not to do wrong for their own 
advantage, because on all common occasions the word 
‘ ought ^ refers not to the rules of conduct which abnor- 
mal individuals may recognize, but to those which are 
generally recognized by mankind. ‘ You ought not to 
assassinate,' means if you do assassinate God will damn 
you, man will hang you if he can catch you, and hate you 
if he cannot, and you yourself will hate yourself, and be 
pursued by remorse and self-contempt all the days of your 
life. If a man is under none of these obligations, if his 
state of mind is such that no one of these considerations 
forms a tie upon him, all that can be said is that it is 
exceedingly natural that the rest of the world should regard 
him as a public enemy to be knocked on the head like a 
mad dog if an opportunity offers, and that for the veiy 
reason that he is under no obligations, that he is bound 
by none of the ties which connect men with each other, 
that he ought to lie, and steal, and murder whenever his 
immediate interest^ prompt him to <fo so. 

To regard such a conclusion as immoral is to say that 
to analyse morality is to destro}* it; that to enumerate its 
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sanctions specifically is to take them away; that to say 
that a weight is upheld by four different ropes, and to own 
that if each of them were cut the weight would fall, is 
equivalent to cutting the ropes, ■ No doubt, if all re^pu, 
all law^ all bene^ence, all cdijigignce, all regard for pqpu- 
lar .ppii^on were laken away, there would be no assignable 
reason why men should do right rather than wrong ; but 
the possibility which is implied in these ^ ifs ’ is too remote 
to require practical attention. 

This brings us to the consideration of the answer which 
a believer in moral intuitions would return to the question, 
Why should not I do wrong ? The answer must be, that 
there is in man an irreducible sense of obligation or duty 
“^a sort of instinct — an intuitive perception of a higher 
and lower side to our nature which forbids it. The objec- 
tion to this answer is that it is not an answer at all. 
Nothing is an answer which does not show that on full 
computation the balance of motives will be in favour of 
doing right The existence of a sense of duty in most 
men at most times and places is not in dispute. Upon 
utilitarian principles it is one of the chief sanctions, in all 
common cases it is the chief sanction, of morality; but, 
like all other motives, its force varies according to circum- 
stances, and any one who will consider the matter for a 
moment must see that it often is too weak to restrain men 
from every sort of iniquity, even when it is backed by 
all the sanctions of religion, conscience, law, and public 
opinion. 

What would it be if all these sanctions were withdrawn } 
It would be simply an irrational, instinctive shrinking 
from a particular set of acts which men are prompted to 
do by motives which in practice frequently prove strong 
enough to overpower not only that instinct, but the fear 
of punishment, of inf&iy, and of self#rreproach as well. 
Suppose that a man neither feared God nor cared fo« 
man, but had a sensitive ^conscience, what reason can be 
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assigned why he should not systematically blunt it ? The 
admission that conscience represents the higher side of our 
nature, whatever that may mean, proves nothing. Con- 
science is, no doubt, a motive of action, but it is impossible 
to regard it as anything else ; and if it is regarded as 
a motive, it must come into competition with other motives, 
and so the utilitarian answer to the question, ‘Why should 
I do right } ^ must be given. 

This review of the points at issue between believers in 
the principle of expediency and believers in moral intuitions \ 
shows where the real difference between them lies and how 
far it extends. Unless those who believe in moral intui- 
tions go so far as to assert the existence of specific moral 
rules expressed in a definite form of distinctly intelligible 
words, capable of being applied at once to human conduct, 
and perceived by some specific faculty of the mind to be 
absolute unvarying ultimate truths, they assert nothing 
which utilitarians are interested in denying. Probably no 
one in these days would make such an assertion. 

Again, as Bentham pointed out, the principle of moral 
intuitions, or, as he called it, the principle of sympathy and 
antipaithy, never can, from the nature of the case, be so 
applied as to lead to any definite result It proposes no 
external standard to which disputants can appeal, and its 
adoption would involve as a necessary consequence the 
hopeless perpetuation of all moral controversies. 

It is impossible to express any proposition affecting 
morals in w^ords which are perfectly perspicuous and free 
from metaphor, and it will be found that as soon as an 
attempt is made to explain the words which are inevitably 
employed, and so to reduce to a precise meaning the 
propositions which are constructed out of them, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to have recourse to the principle of 
utility. A moral intuition, or any^other intuition which 
^«ioes not go so far as to enunciate definite propositions in ex- 
press words, is only a fine name for those inarticulate feelings 
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which utilitarians recognize like every one else, and which 
their system attempts to name, to classify, and to arrange. 
Take an instance. Even if our moral intuitions told us that 
it is wrong to commit murder, they would be of no use 
unless they also told us what no moral intuition ever yet 
told any one— namely, what was tlie meaning of the word 
murder, and how the killings, which do amount to murder 
are to be distinguished from those which do not. To say 
that the moral intuitions tell us only that a tendency 
towards humanity is good and a tendency towards cruelty 
bad, is only to put the difficulty one step further back ;for 
neither a moral intuition nor anything else can enable us to 
define cruelty or humanity except as that attitude of mind 
with respect to the causing of pain which, upon the whole, 
and under given circumstances, produces a maximum of 
happiness ; and this varies from age to age. 

It is sometimes urged as an objection to utilitarianism 
/%.^t happiness is a vague and unsettled idea. No doubt it is. 
Happiness has a very different meaning to a fierce pastoral 
tribe in Central Asia ; to an ignorant husbandman in 
Bengal ; to a cultivated modern European ; to a naked 
savage in Central Africa, to say nothing of the different 
conceptions of happiness which are formed by different 
individuals similarly situated. But what does this prove ? 
Merely that morality is not fixed but varying, that there is 
/ no such thing as absolute, unchangeable morality, and that 
it is therefore hardly possible that there should be moral 
intuitions, and this is the plain truth and ultimate result of 
these speculations. Bring any considerable number of 
human beings into relations with each other. Let them 
talk, fight, eat, drink, continue their species, make obser- 
vations, form a society, in short, however rough or however 
polished, and experience proves that they will form a con- 
ception more or less (definite of what fpr them constitutes 
happiness ; that they will also form a conception of ti^"' 
rules of conduct by which happiness may be increased or 
diminished; that they will enforce such rules upon each 
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other by different sanctions, and that such rules and 
sanctions will produce an influence upon individual con- 
duct varying according to circumstances. Moreover, not- 
withstanding the great differences which exist between 
nation and nation, country and country, the substantial 
resemblance between one man and another is so great that 
it will be found upon exaniination that the great leading 
outlines of all these systems will, in fact, closely resemble 
each other, and the only profitable or solid way of studying 
morality is to consider, to understand, and to compare these 
different systems, and to try to discover how far the specific 
rules of any particular one which may be chosen for ex- 
amination really contribute to the attainment of its specific 
ideal ; how far that ideal corresponds to the existing state 
of knowledge in the community which entertains it ; and 
what are the sanctions which, at a given time and place, 
affect the individuals who live under it. 

All this, moreover, must be taken subject to an obser- 
vation of which it is impossible to overrate the importance, 
though much of the speculation which is in fashion at the 
present day studiously keeps it out of sight It is that the 
conception which a given society will form of happiness — 
that is to say, of the general and permanent object of 
human life— must always depend to a very great extent 
upon the view which they take as to what is in fact the 
nature of the world in which they live j.nd of the life which 
they lead in it, and that any serious change in this con- 
ception will produce corresponding changes in all moral 
conceptions whatever. The question whether this present 
life is all that we have to look to and provide for, or 
whether there are reasonable grounds for supposing that it 
^ is a stage in a longer and probably larger life, and the 
further question whether the universe in which we live is a 
mere dead machine; or whether it is®under the guidance of 
^being with whom we share the attributes of conscious- 
ness and will, overshadow all moral philosophy. The notion 
that two men, of whom one does and the other does not 
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believe in God and in a future state of existence, will form 
the same conception of happiness, of the means by which 
it is to be attained, and of the motives which would dis- 
pose him individually to promote the happiness of others, 
is a dream as wild as any that ever was contradicted both 
by theory and by practice. Let it be distinctly proved 
and universally understood that religion is a mere delusion ; 
that whatever else we have to love, to fear, or to hate, we 
need take no account at all of either God or devil, and the 
sun at noonday is not clearer than the conclusion that 
every moral conception which we can form will have to 
be recast. Morality would, no doubt, survive in some 
shape or other. There was plenty of morality in Old Rome 
amongst men who had little or no religion, but its whole 
character differed from that which was founded on Chris- 
tianity. The question which moral system was the best 
depends principally upon the question whether the heathen 
philosophers or the Christian preachers were right in 
their estimate of the facts. To suppose that Christian 
morals can ever survive the downfall of the great Christian 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments 
is as absurd as to suppose that a yearly tenant will feel 
towards his property like a tenant in fee simple. To say 
that, apart from the question whether there is or is not a 
future state of rewards and punishments, it is possible to 
compare the merits of Christian and heathen morality, is 
as absurd as to maintain that it is possible to say how the 
occupier of land ought to treat 4t without reference to the 
nature and extent of his interest in the land. Now the 
questions^ whether we ought to believe in God and in a 
future state are questions of fact and evidence, and thus 
the truth of the utilitarian system is proved, for it is shown 
that the rightness of an action depends ultimately upon 
the conclusions at wh^h men may arrive as to matters of 
fact 
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